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fewspapers’  Role  in  National 
lefense  Effort  Studied  in  N.  Y. 


ROBLEMS  of  newspaper  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  national  defense  were  con- 
ered  at  an  all-day  meeting  in  New 
rk  Feb.  4  by  a  group  of  newspaper- 
representing  national,  regional 
state  associations.  The  meeting 
held  at  the  call  of  the  directors  of 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
-relation,  issued  subsequent  to  the 
ard  meeting  early  last  month  and 
mediately  after  Secretary  of  the 
yy  Frank  Knox  had  requested  the 
operati.,n  of  newspapers  in  the 
Uication  of  certain  news  affecting 
Navy. 

Newspaper  Position  Stated 

The  meeting  was  entirely  informal. 
M  of  the  delegates  spoke  officially 
the  association  he  represented,  and 
fle  some  of  these  groups  will  prob- 
y  take  action  on  the  committee’s 
smmendations,  that  course  was  not 
uested  by  the  meeting.  Its  posi- 
1  was  stated  in  three  sentences; 

1.  That  the  newspapers  recognize 
sir  primary  obligation  to  further 
tional  defense  in  every  possible 
nner. 

2.  That  the  newspapers  also  recog- 

their  essential  duty  to  furnish 
plete  and  accurate  information 
mpatible  with  military  necessities. 

3.  That  the  newspapers  in  the  per- 
lance  of  these  obligations  bespeak 
cordial  consideration  and  co-op¬ 
tion  of  Federal  and  State  authori- 

concerned  with  national  defense, 
le  meeting  was  presided  over  by 
ter  M.  Dear,  Jersey  City  Jersey 
mal,  vice-president  of  the  A.N.P.A. 
Dear,  with  Linwood  I.  Noyes, 
wood  (Mich.)  Globe,  and  D.  W. 
we,  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press, 
l.P.A.  directors,  were  authorized 
the  board  to  invite  representatives 
other  associations  for  the  confer- 
*.  Cranston  Williams,  general 
nager  of  the  A,N.P.A.,  was  named 
rary  secretary.  No  permanent 
;anization  was  formed  and  the  com- 
itee  adjourned  subject  to  the  call 
the  acting  chairman,  Mr.  Dear, 
ccretary  Knox,  learning  that  the 
up,  which  numbered  more  than 
would  be  in  New  York  for  the 
ting,  invited  them  as  individuals 
tneet  with  him  in  Washington  Feb. 
or  an  informal,  off-the-record  talk, 
one  or  two  exceptions,  the  entire 
ittee  met  with  Col.  Knox  at 
Navy  Building  Wednesday  after- 
a 

See  page  52  for  further  details.) 
shades  of  newspaper  opinion  and 


all  dimensions  of  newspapers  were 
represented  at  the  meetings,  but  there 
was  no  shade  of  politics  or  partisan¬ 
ship  in  the  discussions.  Lowell  Mel- 
lett,  director  of  the  Office  of  Govern¬ 
ment  Reports,  spoke  off-the-record 
at  the  committee’s  luncheon.  He  made 
it  clear  that  the  Administration  has 
no  censorship  in  force  and  none 
planned,  and  urged  his  audience  to 
print  all  authentic  news  that  they 
could  gather  on  national  defense  ac¬ 
tivities.  A  weekly  summary  of  de¬ 
fense  progress,  issued  by  his  office 
to  its  State  directors,  has  already  re¬ 
ceived  favorable  attention  from  edi¬ 
tors,  he  said,  although  it  has  not  been 
designed  for  publication.  A  number 
of  those  present  indicated  that  they 
wished  to  receive  this  information, 
despite  Mr.  Mellett’s  statement  that 
all  of  it  would  have  been  made  avail¬ 
able  for  publication  and  much  of  it 
carried  on  press  association  wires,  be¬ 
fore  its  release  by  his  office. 

No  Washington  Cnnsership 
Press  association  executives  at  the 
meeting  assured  the  newspaper  men 
that  there  was  no  censorship  of  news 
in  Washington.  The  normal  military 
and  navy  regulations  on  taking  pic¬ 
tures  are  in  force  at  army  and  navy 
establishments,  it  was  stated,  but  testi¬ 
mony  from  the  group  was  unanimous 
that  officers  of  the  armed  services 
were  co-operating  with  newspapers 


without  reservation.  At  the  New 
York  meeting,  it  was  stated  that  the 
A.N.P.A.  directors  had  commended 
the  request  of  Secretary  Knox  for 
caution  in  handling  naval  news,  and 
several  of  the  editors  said  that  they 
had  voluntarily  stopped  publishing 
news  of  ship  and  troop  movements  in 
detail  that  might  be  useful  to  poten¬ 
tial  enemies. 

On  the  other  side,  it  was  unani¬ 
mously  maintained  that  newspapers 
had  an  inescapable  duty  to  perform 
in  telling  the  public  fully  about  the 
progress  or  lack  of  progress  in  de¬ 
fense  measures.  “We  can’t  pull  our 
punches,”  one  of  the  newspapermen 
declared,  “and  the  right  of  every 
newspaper  to  express  its  opinion  must 
be  conserved.” 

One  of  the  speakers  pointed  out 
that  it  was  up  to  the  newspapers  to 
do  such  a  worthy  job  in  publishing 
the  news  of  national  defense  that  any 
censorship  movement  in  Administra¬ 
tion  or  Congressional  circles  would 
find  public  opinion  solidly  against  it. 
Several  speakers  referred  to  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week  celebrated 
last  October  as  a  step  toward  re¬ 
habilitating  the  confidence  in  news¬ 
papers  that  some  highly  placed  of¬ 
ficials  have  apparently  sought  to  de¬ 
stroy.  They  remarked  that  the  spirit 
of  that  week  ought  to  animate  news¬ 
papers  every  day  in  the  year. 


DAILY  INAUGURATES  WINTER  VACATIONS 

B'OR  THE  FIRST  TIME,  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar  is  suggesting 
that  as  many  as  possible  of  their  editorial  employes  take  vacations  this 
winter  and  spring  instead  of  in  the  summer.  Three  weeks  ago,  Edward  J. 
Meeman,  editor,  put  the  following  notice  on  the  bulletin  board:  “It  is  probable 
that  some  of  our  boys  will  be  in  service  this  summer.  It  will  be  co-operation 
if  some  of  you  can  find  it  convenient  to  take  vacations  in  the  winter  and 
spring.”  First  to  respond  was  W.  A.  Copeland,  of  the  copy  desk,  who  took 
one  week  and  will  take  the  other  this  summer.  Two  of  the  younger  staff 
men,  both  registered  for  selective  service,  also  went  on  their  vacations  this 
week.  Indications  are  that  a  niimber  of  other  editorial  workers  on  the 
Press-Scimitar  will  take  the  full  two  weeks  or  split  them  during  the  late 
winter  or  spring. 

MEDILL  SCHOOL  TO  SURVEY  READER  HABITS 

ANDERSON,  S.  C.,  Jan.  28 — ^The  Medill  School  of  Journalism  of  Northwest¬ 
ern  University  has  selected  the  Anderson  Independent  and  Daily  Mail 
for  a  study  in  research  and  reader  interest,  it  was  announced  today  by 
Wilton  E.  Hall,  publisher.  Prof.  Charles  Allen,  director  of  the  research 
department  of  the  school,  is  in  Anderson  directing  the  study  of  reader  habits, 
also  the  number  of  persons  who  read  the  advertisements  and  the  time  spent 
in  perusing  the  advertising  columns.  Prof.  Allen  will  be  assisted  by  about 
a  score  of  interviewers,  with  cars,  who  will  carry  the  survey  into  adjoining 
towns  and  communities  where  the  Anderson  papers  circulate,  in  addition 
to  the  city  survey. 


Those  present  at  the  New  York 
meeting  were: 

ANPA — Walter  M.  Dear,  Jersey 
City  Journal;  Linwood  I.  Noyes,  Iron- 
wood  (Mich.)  Globe;  D.  W.  Howe, 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press. 

American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors — Nathaniel  R.  Howard,  Cleve¬ 
land  News;  M.  V.  Atwood,  Gannett 
Newspapers,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

National  Editorial  Association — Ray¬ 
mond  B.  Howard,  London  (Ohio) 
MadisonCounty  Press;  Howard  Palmer, 
Greenwich  (Conn.)  Press. 

Inland  Daily  Press  Association — 
Clinton  F.  Karstaedt,  Beloit  (Wta.) 
News. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation— William  Dwight,  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcript;  Frank  M.  Phillips, 
manager,  Worce^er,  Mass. 

Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  A*- 
sociation — Capt.  Enoch  Brown,  Jr, 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal;  George 
Biggers,  Atlanta  Journal. 

Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation— Don  Sterling,  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal. 

New  York  State  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  New  York  Press  Association 
—Henry  M.  James,  Hudson  Star; 
James  E.  Stiles,  Nassau  Daily  Review- 
Star,  Rockville  Centre. 

Ohio  Newspaper  Association — Roy 
D.  Moore,  Brush-Moore  Newspaper*. 

New  Jersey  Press  Association — 
Hugh  N.  Boyd,  New  Brunswick  Home 
News. 

Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association — John  E.  Person,  Wil¬ 
liamsport  Sun  and  Gazette-Bulletin; 
William  N.  Hardy,  manager,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

P-D  Roto  Features 
Anti-Smoke  Success 

St.  Louis,  Feb.  3 — Seven  full  pages 
or  one  half  of  t’ne  rotogravure  section 
of  yesterday’s  Post-Dispatch  were 
devoted  to  an  extensive  review  of  the 
successful  fight  of  St.  Louis  against 
smoke,  first  results  of  which  have 
attracted  nation-wide  attention. 

Back  of  the  war  on  black-outs,  of 
course,  is  the  history  of  a  concerted 
campaign  by  the  papers  of  the  city, 
particularly  the  Post-Dispatch.  Praise 
to  the  press  is  expressed  in  yesterday’s 
issue  in  statements  from  James  L. 
Ford  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  produced  the  plan  for  smoke 
control,  Mayor  Bernard  F.  Dickmann 
and  Raymond  R.  Tucker,  smoke  com¬ 
missioner  of  St.  Louis. 

Tucker  wrote  that  “the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  has  assumed  one  of  the  leading 
roles  in  combatting  the  smoke  eviL 
I  sincerely  admired  its  courage  when 
it  editorially  recommended  a  definite 
plan  of  procedure. 
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U.  S.  Court  Upholds  Doily 
Using  Own  Overtime  Plan 


Judge  Bars  Interference  with  Dallas  News  in 
Dismissing  Wage-Hour  Suit  .  .  .  Intent 
Of  Law  Satisfied,  He  Rules 


DALLAS,  Tex.,  Feb.  4 — In  a  decision 

which  is  expected  to  have  far-reach¬ 
ing  effects  not  only  for  newspaper  cor¬ 
porations  but  for  all  United  States 
firms  engaged  in  interstate  commerce, 
Federal  Judge  William  H.  Atwell 
found  that  the  A.  H.  Belo  Corporation, 
publishers  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
and  operators  of  radio  stations  WFAA 
and  KGKO,  had  not  violated  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  wage-and-hour  law  and 
granted  the  corporation  a  declaratory 
judgment  against  the  Federal  Wage- 
Hour  Administrator  prohibiting  undue 
interference. 

Paper  Upheld  in  Two  Case* 

In  his  opinion,  which  criticized  the 
Government’s  procedure  in  this  case. 
Judge  Atwell  held  that  the  corpora¬ 
tion’s  overall  method  of  computing 
wages  satisfactorily  met  the  stipula¬ 
tions  of  the  law  although  it  took  no 
cognizance  of  overtime  pay  beyond 
the  provisions  of  an  initial  contract. 

The  ruling  followed  trial  of  a  day 
and  a  half  on  two  suits,  which  had 
been  consolidated.  One  was  brought 
by  the  corporation  against  wage  and 
hour  officials  seeking  a  declaratory 
judgment  and  interpretation  of  the  law 
with  respect  to  the  method  used  in 
determining  wages  to  be  paid  its  em¬ 
ployees.  The  other  was  brought  by 
the  wage-hour  administrator  against 
the  A.  H.  Belo  Corporation  to  restrain 
the  company  from  further  use  of  its 
method  of  computing  wages  and  over¬ 
time. 

In  the  first  suit.  Judge  Atwell  de¬ 
clared  for  the  plaintifi  corporation. 
In  the  second  suit  he  ordered  that  the 
bill  be  dismissed. 

Facts  in  the  case,  as  brought  out  by 
testimony  and  agreed  upon  by  both 
litigants,  revealed  that  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  wage-hour  law’s  effective¬ 
ness,  the  employes  of  the  company  not 
\mder  union  contract  entered  into  a 
contract  with  the  company  for  basic 
hourly  pay  and  at  the  same  time  a 
guaranteed  weekly  rate  of  pay.  All  of 
these  employes  had  previously  re¬ 
ceived  weekly  rates  of  pay. 

The  contracts  were  calculated  on  a 
basis  of  the  first  44  hours  of  work  per 
week  for  the  first  year,  42  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  40  for  the  third,  as  required 
by  the  law,  with  no  less  than  time  and 
a  half  for  any  excess  hours  that  might 
be  worked  by  those  employes,  with  a 
further  amount  in  many  cases,  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  guaranteed  weekly  rate. 

Intent  of  Law  Satisfied 

Harry  C.  Withers,  managing  editor 
of  the  News,  explained  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  that,  in  layman’s  language, 
the  contracts  were  so  drawn  that  each 
employe  involved  was  guaranteed  pay 
for  the  basic  work  week  plus  liberal, 
stipulated  overtime  pay — whether  or 
not  the  employe  did  in  fact  work  over¬ 
time  in  any  given  week. 

Withers  explained  that  shortly  be¬ 
fore  the  wage-hour  law  became  ef¬ 
fective  the  A.  H.  Belo  Corp.  exe¬ 
cuted  a  contract  with  each  employe 
considered  as  an  individual  and  af¬ 
ter  a  thorough  confidential  discus¬ 
sion  regarding  his  probable  overtime 
and  time  off,  etc.,  during  a  normal 
or  abnormal  work  week. 

For  instance.  Withers  cited  one  re¬ 
porter  who  is  being  paid  contract  rate 
of  $50  weekly.  This  reporter’s  con¬ 


tract  stipulates  that  he  shall  be  paid 
at  a  basic  rate  of  .84  cents  per  hour. 
Withers  pointed  out  that  this  rate 
would  call  for  a  salary  of  $33.60  for  a 
40  hour  work  week  with  $1.26  for  each 
hour  beyond  the  40  hour  limit.  How¬ 
ever  the  guaranteed  salary  of  $50 
weekly  is  so  arranged  as  to  provide 
sufficient  compensation  for  13  hours 
of  overtime  weekly,  although  ordin¬ 
arily  this  employe  worked  not  much 
more  than  40  hours  in  any  given 
week. 

The  mechanical  departments  were 
and  are  under  imion  contract  at 
rates  of  pay  specified  in  those  con¬ 
tracts. 

Out  of  the  approximately  600  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  organization,  a  few  office 
boys  and  junior  employes  who  had 
previously  received  below  the  mini¬ 
mum  rate  per  hour,  in  each  case  were 
promptly  increased  to  at  least  the 
minimum  rates  prescribed  by  law. 

Judge  Atwell  ruled  that  the  con¬ 
tract  forms  fully  satisfied  the  wording 
and  intent  of  the  wage-hour  law.  Re¬ 
garding  the  method  of  figuring  wages 
and  hours  which  the  federal  agency 
had  sought  to  impose  upon  the  cor¬ 
poration  the  court  commented  that  it 
emasculates  the  fullnes  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  ‘employer’  and  makes 
vassals  of  the  words  ‘employe’  and 
‘employer’  and  leaves  us  hanging  by 
the  thumbs  at  the  mercy  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  as  to  what  we  mean  when  we 
contract.” 

The  jurist  said  he  could  not  conceive 
that  the  intent  of  the  law  was  to  xm- 
settle  amicable  relations  between  em¬ 
ploye  and  employer  by  interfering 
with  a  working  agreement  which  more 
than  met  the  minimum  wage  and  hour 
requirements,  as  was  true  in  the  case 
at  litigation. 

‘‘I  cannot  conceive  of  any  law  which 
because  it  is  a  law,  becomes  universal 
in  its  application,  that  would  unsettle 
amicability  between  employer  and  em¬ 
ployes  by  interfering  with  their  agree¬ 
ment  provided  such  agreement  is  equal 
to  or  in  excess  of  the  legal  require¬ 
ment  with  reference  to  pay,”  the  court 
held. 

“There  is  no  effort  in  this  case  by 
the  employer  to  bind  the  employe  to 
the  legal  minimum  wage.  On  the  con- 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Feb.  10-12 — Midwest  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers’  Assn.,  26th 
annual  convention,  Muehlebach 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Feb.  11 — New  England  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Assn.,  midwinter  meeting,  Park¬ 
er  House,  Boston. 

Feb.  14-15  —  Interstate  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers’  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Gettysburg 
Hotel,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Feb.  17-18 — Southern  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  conference. 
Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 

Feb.  18— Outdoor  Writers  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  annual 
convention,  Memphis. 

Feb.  18-19  —  Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  annual  meeting, 
Sherman  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Feb.  19-22  —  Georgia  Press 
Institute,  annual  session,  Henry 
W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens. 

Feb.  21-22 — Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  meeting,  Ponte 
Vedra  Beach,  Fla. 

Feb.  24-25  —  Harrison  Mac¬ 
Donald  Classified  Clinic,  Sher¬ 
man  Hotel,  Chicago. 


interstate  commerce.  It  sends  i 
pers  ever3rwhere.  It  receives  su] 
and  news  from  abroad.  It  is 
institution.” 
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Especial  criticism  was  leveled 
what  the  court  foimd  was  a 
flaw  in  the  government’s  case-^ 
lack  of  a  complaining  employe.  Poii:. 
ing  out  that  the  department  had  i. 
leged  the  existence  of  such  an  employ 
but  declined  to  disclose  his  name,  iu 
court  commented:  “This  was  rathe 
an  unusual  procedure.” 


trary,  it  never  has  paid  less  than  the 
minimum  wage  to  its  employes,  with 
the  few  exceptions  of  some  office  boys. 

“The  testimony  shows  that  all  of  the 
employes,  after  the  passage  of  the  act, 
as  was  true  before  the  passage  of  the 
act,  received  larger  sums  than  the 
minimum  wage  law  requires  employes 
to  receive. 

“But  it  is  contended  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  that  when  an  employe  makes  an 
agreement  for  a  higher  wage,  that  that 
higher  wage,  which  includes  larger 
payments,  must  be  used  in  figuring  the 
overtime  of  such  employes,  if  and 
v/hen  such  employe  works  overtime. 

“It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
statute  does  not  prevent  overtime.  It 
does  not  say  that  a  full-grown  man  or 
woman  employe  shall  not  work  over¬ 
time.  It  does  not  say  that  they  shall 
not  work  more  than  so  many  hours. 
It  merely  pretends  to  be  and  is  a  stat¬ 
ute  against  less  than  a  minimum  wage. 

“You  do  not  hold  the  employe  down 
to  any  figure;  you  let  him  go  and  get 
all  he  can;  but  he  certainly  has  the 
right  and  certainly  is  free  to  bargain 
with  his  employer  as  to  what  he  shall 
get,  provided  he  does  not  go  lower 
than  the  law. 

“The  law  was  universal,  but  was  di¬ 
rected  at  an  evil.  It  was  not  intended 
to  punish  the  good  or  to  enslave  the 
free.  .  .  . 

“Of  course,  the  News  is  engaged  in 


"Wa  Don’f  Fix  Traps"  ^ 

“He  (Gus  Street,  one  of  the  wagt.’ 
hour  officials  involved  as  a  litigant 
should  disclose  it  to  the  Court  ifltj 
had  such  a  complaint,”  the  opinion  se  t 
forth.  “He  had  a  right  to  appear  fa  ^CC 
that  complainant  and  any  others.  S:  evei 
we  are  met  at  the  very  threshold  t 
appeal  for  equity  by  the  failure  of  thbato 
Govenunent  to  disclose  in  good  faidp^ 
the  groimd  for  its  activities — if  it  wifcetin( 
necessary  to  have  a  ground,  other  tha  latest 
the  law  itself,  which  the  Govemmen  Eqi 
is  charged  with  enforcing.  gj 

“Upon  that  particular  feature  thipf  & 
Court  finds  that  there  was  no  justifi.  those 
cation  for  that  claim  by  Street  or  tlx  Amei 
Department;  that  if  there  had  bentlianb 
any  such  complaint  that  it  was  thi 
duty  to  disclose  it  to  the  Court.” 

“We  don’t  fix  traps  for  our  peoplJ 
and  the  Chancellor  cannot  approve  o| 
a  coiu’se  of  that  sort  and  I  think 
should  be  so  recognized.” 

Llewellyn  Duke,  regional  attonw)i  _ 

for  the  wage  and  hour  division,  wlicKews 
assisted  G.  B.  Searls,  wage  and  hoirr 
attorney  from  Washington,  in  preset- 
tation  of  the  Government’s  contet- 
tions  said  that  his  department  at  the 
present  time  would  make  no  conunent 
as  to  the  possibility  of  appeal.  India- 
tions  were  that  a  report  of  the  lawstit 
would  be  given  the  administrator  it 
Washington  before  a  decision  on  ap¬ 
peal  was  made. 
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Biggers  ANPA  Diredorj 
Succeeding  Stohlmon 


George  C.  Biggers,  vice-preside:, 
and  general  manager  of  the  Atfanttl 
Journal,  has  been  elected  a  director 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publii- 
ers  Association  to  fill  the  vacancyl 


caused  by  the  resignation  of  James  G.^  th 


Stahlman,  publisher  of  the  Noshtnle 


(Tenn.)  Banner,  who  was  called  toLivei 
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active  duty  in  the  Navy  Department 
as  a  Lieutenant  Coirunander  of  the| 
Naval  Reserve 

Mr.  Biggers  has  been  a  director  o.' 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishes 
Association  since  1938  and  served  JS 
chairman  of  the  SNPA  Advertisiri 
Committee  in  1937,  1938  and  1939.  Ee 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Commits 
in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  since  1939.  _ 

Mr.  Stahlman  was  a  director  of  thA  ^ 
ANPA  before  being  elected  presidenttjp 
in  1937.  He  ended  two  years  as  ANP-m 


poliu 

Ml 


President  in  1939  and  has  been 


member  of  the  board  since 
In  the  general  area  of  the  ite 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  ANr-|  ad 
directors  in  recent  years  have  b^  utsi 
Charles  A.  Webb,  Ashville  (N-  ch] 
Citizen  Times;  John  Stewart  Bo’»  ier 
Richmond  (Va.)  Neros-Leader  and 
late  F.  G.  Bell,  Savannah  (Ga.)  Mor-' 
ing  News. 


RAISED  $16,538 

A  fund  of  $16,538,  raised  by  ^ 
Chicago  Times— NBC  “Mile  o’  DM 
campaign,  was  turned  over  to 
Cook  County  Chapter,  Natio^ 
fantile  Paralysis  Foundation, 
nection  with  the  President’  59th 
day.  The  Times  cooperated  with  CK- 
cago  NBC  stations  in  sponsoring 
booth. 
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^earst,  Daily  Columnist  at  77, 
fTells  Why  “History  Is  News” 
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Writing  "In  the  News"  Doesn't  Come  Easily, 
Publisher  Says  in  Admitting  He  Works 
All  Night  on  Column  Occasionally 
By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 


Mr.  Hearst’s  first  statement  follows: 
“Thanks  for  your  kind  query. 

“I  delve  into  history  because  it  is 
news. 


lear  fciUCCESSIVE  DAYS  of  world  shaking 
irs.  S  events  are  strange  times  indeed  to 
hold  0  fad  the  shades  of  Caesar  and  Cleo- 

eofthfcatra  stalking  through  a  front  page  .  r 

)d  faM newspaper  column,  audaciously  com-  There  is  frequently  amazmg  anal-  papers;  but  I  feel  that  I  can  write 
t  it  w^ing  for  reader  interest  with  the  ogy  between  past  and  present  events,  more  freely  when  writing  through 


but  trying  not  to  disappoint  kind  and 
patient  readers  is  hard  work. 

“We  have,  of  course,  had  some  re¬ 
quests  for  the  column  from  other 


lerthai  latest  moves  of  the  dictators, 
inunen  Equally  astonishing  it  is  to  read 
In  adjacent  columns  detailed  accovmts 
ure  thpf  Gwrge  Washington’s  battles  and 
justa-t!»se  of  World  War  II;  of  early 
t  or  tk  American  naval  victories  and  dive- 
id  betabwibing  raids  on  the  British  fleet, 
was  Column  Nearly  a  Year  Old 

*  William  Randolph  Hearst,  who 
tackled  the  job  of  writing  a  daily 
((.lUirn  a  year  ago  this  month,  in  his 
js^enty-seventh  year,  raised  the  col¬ 
lective  newspaper  eyebrows  when  he 
.eeded  to  give  readers  of  “In  the 
News"  frequent  strong  doses  of  history, 
indent  and  modem,  along  with  con- 
teoqwrary  comments.  But  his  lengthy 
chapters  of  history,  written  as  they 
have  never  been  written  before  in 
xspapers,  and  usually  linked  with 
current  developments,  have  won  wide 
acclaim. 

From  Mr.  Hearst  Editor  &  Publisher 
his  week  obtained  two  lengthy  state¬ 
ments  discussing  his  concept  of  history 
as  news  and  his  new  role  as  a  daily 
columnist  in  the  Hearst  papers.  He 
admitted  that  “I  have  to  grind  it  out,” 
adding: 

l  “It  is  an  awful  life  and  I  do  genu- 
:ely  envy’  columnists  like  Damon 
..„„.^|?!riyon  and  E.  V.  Durling  and  Arthur 
PuUlsh-^er,  who  write  easily  and  delight-  ....  ,  , 

vacar.  fJly  and  produce  something  that  adds  Given  similar  circumstances,  hu- 
James  G.  t  the  happiness  of  humanity.”  man  emotions  produ^  similar  results 

NM  Anticipating  Mr.  Hearst’s  first  an-  ,  The  quotation,  We  learn  no  hing 
called  tal^versary  as  a  columnist  on  Feb.  27,  except  that  we  learn 

hii  writer  requested  him  to  disclose  ^ 

T  of  tl.  reason  for  delving  into  centuries- 
,^id  material  in  what  has  probably 
<n  the  most  news-packed  year  of 

served;-^ 


to  use  it  daily,  Mr.  Hearst  was  dis¬ 
closed  as  the  author  in  an  announce¬ 
ment  by  the  Hearst  general  manage¬ 
ment.  The  daily  column  is  still 
unsigned,  although  the  publisher’s 
name  appears  on  letters  from  readers 
in  his  “Saturday  Symposium”  and  his 
answers  to  communications. 

Penchant  for  History  Explained 
First  of  a  series  of  Hearstian  anec¬ 
dotes  which  have  made  interesting 
reading  appeared  March  14.  “In  the 
News”  noted  that  Ashton  Stevens, 
Chicago  Herald- American  columnist, 
had  requested  readers  to  contribute 
recollections  of  happy  father-and-son 
relationships  and  Mr.  Hearst  added 
that  “the  editor-in-chief  of  Mr.  Ste¬ 
vens’  paper  begs  to  submit  the  follow¬ 
ing.”  It  was  a  yam  about  the  cigars 
Mr.  Hearst’s  father  supplied  him  with 
at  Harvard.  Other  anecdotes  con¬ 
cerned  “little  Willie.” 

Mr.  Hearst  explained  his  penchant 
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accustomed  channels  and  for  sym-  for  delving  into  ancient  history  in  his 


pathetic  friends. 

“Sincerely, 

W.  R.  Hearst. 
Second  Statement 
His  second  statement  follows: 
“Heavenly  day,  my  dear  sir,  here  is 


Aug.  2  column  thus: 

“Why  all  this  talk  about  Caesar 
and  Cleopatra  when  they  are  dead 
and  have  been  for  a  matter  of  two 
thousand  years? 

“Only  because  Caesar  was  a  dictator 


W.  R.  Hearst 

“Everything  that  is  happening  has 
happened  before. 

“It  is  the  same  drama  in  a  new 


the  added  detail;  but  what  difference  and  dictators  are  very  much  in  the 
does  it  make  how  I  write  my  column?  news  these  days. 

“You  will  have  me  appearing  to  ‘  And  because  Cleopatra  was  a  lovely 
think  that  my  stuff  is  worth  while,  and  Icively  ladies  are  always  in 

and  I  have  a  very  profound  fear  and  news, — in  fact  they  make  most  of 

feeling  that  it  is  not. 

“Anyhow,  it  does  not  come  easily.  History  repeats  itself,  and  what 

“I  have  to  grind  it  out.  dictators  did  in  former  days,  dictators 

“I  take  four  or  five  hours  to  write  niay  do  again,  and  in  fact  are  doing.  ’ 
it, — and  sometimes  I  write  a  bad  said  on  July  9:  ‘  History  is  the 

column,— I  mean  a  worse  one  and  lives  of  great  men— all  else  is  statistics, 
have  to  tear  it  up  and  write  another.  Herodotus  had  that  thought  and  that 
“And  I  do  not  have  time  to  tear  plan  of  history  2400  years  ago. 
that  one  up,  although  I  should.  “What,  ’  he  asked,  “can  be  more 

“But  I  have  to  catch  the  edition.  interesting  than  history  if  properly 

“Then  sometimes  I  have  to  read  a  What  more  absorbing  than  the 

day  or  two  to  refresh  my  memory  on  lives  of  great  men? 
historical  matters.  “Herodotus  told  intimate  tales  of 

“I  cannot  afford  to  be  wrong,  as  ih®i''  lives,  gave  remarkable  incidents 
my  contributors  jump  on  me.  their  careers,  made  history  human. 

“It  is  surprising  what  a  lot  those  “Many  of  the  great  men  of  2500 
letter  writers  know,  and  how  good  years  ago  were  very  like  the  great 
some  of  their  stuff  is.  n^en  of  today,— many  of  the  incidents 

“I  work  on  the  papers  in  the  day-  are  like  incidents  now  occurring, 
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“If  we  study  it  comparatively,  it  is 
news. 

“It  is  more  than  news. 

“It  is  prophecy. 


time. 

“I  generally  write  at  night  and 
usually  get  to  bed  about  three  or 
four  o’clock. 

“But  sometimes  not  until  eight  or 
nine  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

“It  is  an  awful  life  and  I  do  genu¬ 
inely  envy  columnists  like  Damon 
Runyon  and  E.  V.  Durling  and  Arthur 
Baer,  who  write  easily  and  delight¬ 
fully  and  produce  something  that  adds 


to  go  to 


“Many  forms  of  government  were 
like  modern  governments. 

“Many  conflicts  were  based  on  the 
same  general  principles. 

“Many  results  today  are  just  what 
we  might  have  expected  if  we  had 
read  understandingly  the  stories  of 
the  lives  and  experiences  of  those 
who  have  preceded  us  in  the  prolonged 
goosestep  of  history.” 

A  Lasson  from  Herodotus 
That  Mr.  Hearst  has  taken  a  lesson 
from  Herodotus  is  indicated  by  this 


"ling  that  a  commentator  in  the 
-:mnist’s  Saturday  symposium  had 
■ied  “that  history  could  be  taught 
4e  schools  as  entertainingly  as  you 
-JTate  it  in  your  daily  column.”  Mr. 
was  requested  by  Editor  & 
*  to  disclose  the  background 

lF  Ius  appearance  as  a  columnist  so 
the  Sou*  ■ 
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other  papers  because  I  want  it  printed  fan  letter  from  George  Washington 


on  the  first  page 
“People  think  anything  printed  on 
the  first  page  must  be  good. 

“I  do  not  want  to  undeceive  them. 
“I  do  not  relish  comparison  with 
other  columnists  on  merit  alone. 


Crane,  of  Chicago,  published  Nov.  23: 

“Your  discussion  several  weeks  ago 
of  events  from  the  pages  of  ancient 
history  was  so  fascinating  that  I  wish 
you  could  find  time  to  continue  in  this 
vein  and  turn  out  a  small  book  on  the 


k  fo^“hrinv?n^ “I*  US  not  ^nly  what  is  happen-  ^  the  happiness  of  humanity. 

« tor  bringmg  history  up  to  date,  .  ,  I  do  not  want  the  column 

M*tter  to  Mr.  Hearst  stated  in  men-  what  is  going  to  happen. 

At  least  that  is  my  story,  and  I 
am  stuck  with  it. 

“As  to  ‘what  makes  a  columnist,’  I 
am  afraid  I  have  still  to  find  out. 

“I  am — not  too  young  Heaven  knows 
— but  too  new  to  be  sure. 

Must  Interest  the  Reader 

_  _  “I  suppose  the  only  essential  requi-  _ _ _ _  ..  _  . . 

tbe  in  his  career;  how  many  requests  site  is  to  be  able  to  interest  the  readers,  be  in  war  and  all  you  can  say  in  war  is  been  possess^  of  your  cultural 

»r,  received  from  newspapers  “Think  how  many  wonderful  col-  that  evervthinff  is  all  rieht  whether  perspective  and  literary  art,  history 

stside  the  Hearst  organization  to  umnists  there  are  and  how  different 
individual  columns  or  to  use  they  all  are. 

Bn  regularly;  and,  since  he  had  “No  one  is  like  another  or  can  be 
vcioped  a  number  of  successful  like  another. 

•urnnist.s.  to  give  his  estimate  of  “If  a  man  has  enough  individuality 
made  them  successful,  and  state  to  be  a  columnist,  he  has  too  much 
"retiier  his  formula  was  the  same  as  individuality  to  be  a  copyist. 

“No  columnists  have  been  able  to  unheralded  appearance  in  the  ranks 
^r  Mr.  Hearst’s  first  statement  take  Will  Rogers’  place  or  Odd  MeIn-  of  daily  columnists  last  year  were 
^received  from  Wyntoon,  Editor  &  tyre’s — but  they  can  take  their  own  obtained  elsewhere.  His  column  first 
^tSHER  sought  further  details  from  appointed  places  and  fulfill  equal  ran  in  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  on 
M  regarding  his  usual  day  as  a  missions.  Feb.  27,  unsigned,  in  the  first  column, 

■®inist— how  long  he  spent  writing  “I  really  do  not  know  why  I  started  page  one  position  formerly  held  by  the 
P  column,  where  and  how  it  was  my  column,  and  I  do  not  know  why  I  late  Arthur  Brisbane’s  “Today.” 

number  of  letters  received  continue  it.  For  several  days  the  identity  of  the 

readers,  and  so  forth.  These  “I  suppose  I  have  the  bear  by  the  writer  was  not  disclosed.  When 
he  telegraphed  in  a  supple-  tail.  Hearst  editors  in  other  cities  saw  the 

^  statement.  “Writing  a  column  is  not  hard  work,  column,  liked  it  and  asked  permission 


However,  I  am  going  to  stop  writing  subject  for  high  school  students, 
in  a  little  while  because  we  will  soon  only  our  historians  of  the  past 

be  in  war  and  all  you  can  say  in  war  is 

that  everything  is  all  right  whether  , ,  ,  .  ,  - 

it  is  or  not,-else  you  are  not  a  good  courses  could  be  the  most  popular  of 

American,  and  I  want  to  live  and  die  curriculum  All 

the  psychological  devices  which  you 


a  good  American. 

“Sincerely  yours, 

W.  R.  Hearst.” 

Other  facts  concerning  Mr.  Hearst’s 


employ  to  humanize  the  sterile  facts 
of  history  just  go  to  prove  my  point. 
You  have  clothed  with  flesh  and  blood 
and  rhythmic  charm  those  sterile 
bones  that  have  made  up  history  texts 
in  previous  years.” 

Giles  Hodnett,  of  Peru,  Ill.,  another 
fan,  made  this  comment  in  the  Jan. 
15  Saturday  symposium: 

“Heretofore  all  columnists  and  com¬ 
mentators  have  kept  their  noses  bu¬ 
ried  in  the  present  day.  By  forgetting 
the  present  and  rummaging  through 
the  dead  past  you  have  scooped  them 
on  some  of  the  greatest  events  of  all 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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Newspaper  Institutional  Ads 
Used  by  Title  &  Trust  Co. 


Chicago  Institution  Placing  75,000-Line  Cam¬ 
paign  in  Five  Dailies  to  Perform  Public  Relations 
Job  . . .  Series  of  20  Advertisements 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


GE^^ERALLY  SPEAKING,  newspaper 

advertising  is  known  and  used  for 
its  quick  starting  qualities  in  produc¬ 
ing  immediate  sales  results,  following 
the  formula  of  “today’s  advertising 
does  tomorrow’s  selling.”  In  Chicago, 
however,  one  of  the  city’s  oldest  busi¬ 
ness  concerns — Chicago  Title  &  Trust 
Company — is  spending  good  American 
dollars  on  a  75,000-line  campaign  in 
all  five  metropolitan  dailies  and  is 
not  expecting  any  direct  responses 
from  the  ads. 

The  94-year-old  institution  and, 
incidentally,  the  largest  title  company 
in  the  world  is  using  newspapers,  as 
it  hag  many  times  in  the  past,  to  do 
a  specific  job  of  educating  property 
owners  through  a  humanized  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  program.  Large- 
gfern  copy,  big  illustrations,  attention- 
compelling  headlines,  all  are  a  part 
of  the  campaign,  which  started  last 
September  and  is  scheduled  to  con¬ 
tinue  into  March. 

Twenty  Ads 

The  present  campaign  is  divided 
into  two  sections;  10  ads  are  devoted 
to  the  trust  division  of  the  company 
and  10  ads  are  aimed  at  interesting 
home  ovmers  in  title  guarantee  insur¬ 
ance.  The  company  is  utilizing, 
however,  twice  as  much  newspaper 
linage  on  its  trust  division  as  it  is  on 
title  insurance.  Approximately  50,000 
lines  of  advertising  are  being  expended 
on  the  cold,  hard  facts  of  estate 
preservation. 

In  fairness  to  newspapers,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  Chicago  Title  & 
Trust  Company  is  getting  tangible 
results  from  its  trust  advertising, 
inasmuch  as  each  ad  invites  the 
reader  to  send  for  the  company’s 
booklet,  “Your  Plan  for  Estate  Con¬ 
servation.”  Also  each  trust  ad  invites 
the  prospect  and  his  attorney  to 
consult  with  the  company’s  trust 
officers  “in  confidence  and  without 
obligation.” 

The  title  guarantee  division  of  the 
corrent  campaign,  on  the  other  hand, 
contains  no  “hook”  as  far  as  getting 
immediate  reader  response  to  the 
educational  series.  These  ads  are  de¬ 
signed  primarily  to  acquaint  the 
public,  particularly  those  who  own 
a  home,  with  the  merits  of  title  pro¬ 
tection. 

Institationol  Ads 

Paul  P.  Pullen,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Chicago  Title  &  Trust  Company, 
explained  to  EIditor  &  Publisher  that 
the  newspaper  advertising  now  ap¬ 
pearing  is  purely  institutional  in 
nature  and  is  designed  primarily  to 
back  up  the  firm’s  direct  mail  and 
personal  solicitation. 

“Frankly,  we  don’t  expect  direct 
responses  from  this  type  of  advertis¬ 
ing,”  he  said.  “Yet,  we  feel  we  are 
doing  a  good  job  in  educating  the 
public  on  these  two  phases  of  our 
business.  We  have  faith  in  the  news¬ 
papers’  ability  to  bring  our  message 
to  the  attention  of  property  owners. 
We  can’t  write  3,000,000  letters,  but 
we  can  advertise  in  the  newspaper  and 
reach  that  many  people.” 


Mr.  Pullen  pointed  out  the  company 
has  used  newspapers  before  when  it 
took  courage  and  faith  to  spend  money 
for  institutional  purposes.  He  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  1933-34-35  program, 
following  on  the  heels  of  the  three 
darkest  years  of  the  depression.  In 
1933,  Chicago  Title  &  Trust  Company 
launched  a  newspaper  campaign  aimed 
at  helping  real  estate  men  keep  up 


story  that  most  be  told  simply  in 
order  to  get  the  idea  over  to  the  home 
owner,  so  that  he  will  ask  his  attorney 
for  title  protection.  We  believe  the 
newspaper  is  the  best  medium  for 
such  a  message.” 

Arrestinq  Hcodliiiei 
How  well  the  company  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  humanizing  and  dramatiz- 
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Ad  that  appeared  in  three  Chicago  papers  emphasizing  the  "trust"  part  of  the  Chicago 
Title  &  Trust  Company. 


their  morale  at  a  time  when  the  bottom 
had  apparently  fallen  out  of  realty 
values.  The  theme  of  that  series  was 
that  times  have  been  black  before 
and  the  real  estate  market  has  always 
come  back.  As  proof  for  such  asser¬ 
tion,  the  company  featured  in  its  ads 
the  findings  of  Dr.  Homer  Hoyt, 
University  of  Chicago  professor,  who 
had  written  a  book  entitled  “100  Years 
of  Land  Values  in  Chicago.” 

Campaign  in  ‘38-'39 

During  1936  and  ’37,  the  company 
was  out  of  newspapers  on  a  consistent 
basis,  but  returned  in  1938  and  ’39 
with  a  campaign  centered  entirely 
around  the  trust  division,  a  phase  of 
business  which,  along  with  the  banks, 
had  felt  the  effects  of  the  depression. 
The  upturn  in  general  business  con¬ 
ditions,  plus  the  apparent  response 
of  the  previous  advertising,  resulted 
in  a  two-fold  institutional  program 
launched  last  fall. 

The  trust  advertising,  averaging 
1,240  lines  each  insertion,  based  on 
eight  columns  in  width,  is  run  on  the 
first  page  of  the  financial  section  by 
special  request  of  the  advertiser,  Mr. 
Pullen  stated.  In  the  case  of  the 
title  guarantee  copy,  averaging  620 
lines,  run-of-paper  position  is  fol¬ 
lowed  on  the  theory  that  many  home 
owners  may  not  be  particularly 
interested  in  financial  news.  Owners’ 
title  guarantee  insurance  is  a  service 
offered  exclusively  in  Chicago  by  the 
Chicago  Title  &  Trust  Company,  yet 
90%  of  the  policies  are  sold  through 
attorneys  and  real  estate  agents. 

“Our  problem  is  purely  educational,” 
said  Mr.  Pullen.  "We  have  a  technical 


ing  the  merits  of  guaranteed  title  pro¬ 
tection  can  be  judged  from  the  type 
of  copy  which  has  appeared  to  date. 
Such  arresting  headlines  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  have  done  much  to  make  the 
average  man  or  woman,  whether  a 
property  owner,  or  not,  conscious  of 
the  service  offered: 

“I  never  heard  his  name  before... 
but  he  claims  he  owns  our  house!” 

“There’s  a  defect  in  the  title  to  this 
property  (showing  a  picture  of  a 
home) — because  someone  was  divorced 
in  1927!” 

“The  city  may  have  a  right  to  put  a 
road  through  your  house!” 

“Have  you  ever  bought  any  prop¬ 
erty  from  a  man  named  Johnson?” 
(The  ad  explains  there  are  28,749 
Johnsons  in  the  company’s  records — 
many  with  identical  first  names  or 
initials,  showing  the  problem  of  title 
search  is  no  easy  matter). 

“Insanity  in  someone  else’s  family 
can  still  affect  pour  property!” 

“Elscrow?  I  never  knew  what  ‘es¬ 
crow’  meant. .  .until  it  saved  that  real 
estate  deal  for  me!” 


advertising,  the  copy  is  also  drana* 
presenting  concrete  problems  or  hJ?  , 
situations  of  typical  people  who  ejfil 
need  such  service  or  have  bcue^ 
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from  estate  conservation.  Mr.  puj ' 
told  EIditor  &  Publisher  that,  at  £-7 
there  was  some  doubt  in  the  mi. 
of  company  officers  as  to  whether^: 
current  campaign  was 
dignified.  The  1,240-line  ads  fea^J 
faces  of  individuals  with  the  “tho  7.1 
waves”  of  those  individuals  sen 
as  attention-getting  headlinesr 
For  instance,  there  is  the  satisie 
man  who  has  made  the  iieces-"^ 
trust  arrangements,  thinking  out  louc|  PHl 
“I’m  arranging  to  be  my  own  b«>7j  „ 
ficiary  under  a  Living  Trust.  I  stil  Cou 
make  the  decisions,  but  I’m  free  fr¬ 
ail  the  details.  And  when  I’m  go" 
my  Trustee  will  know  just  how  J 
want  my  estate  administered.” 

Dramatized  Facts 
Then  there  is  the  worried  woniar 
who  thinks: 

“I  hate  to  bother  Bob  with  all  the-d 
details  about  Frank’s  estate...HewJ 
Frank’s  best  friend... but  after  a! 
he  has  his  own  business  to 
to...”  t 


Other  ads  in  this  series  drasatiai 


the  fact  it’s  no  easy  job  to  be  a  frien(fi 
executor;  for  unusual  problems,  i, 
trust  company  is  the  answer;  and  the] 
fact  there  is  a  company  that  manajn 
businesses  for  widows. 

Running  on  a  staggered  schedule  s 
all  five  Chicago  daily  newspapers,  tb 
Chicago  Title  &  Trust  Company’s  ^ 
attract  the  reading  public’s  eye  sev¬ 
eral  times  each  week.  An  interwtin 
sidelight  on  the  two  series  is  dm 
when  a  trust  ad  appears,  the  won! 
“trust”  in  the  company’s  name  is  is 
boldface,  and  when  title  insuraw 
ads  run,  the  word  "title”  is  brougfet 
to  the  forefront  in  the  signature. 

Mr.  Pullen,  in  commenting  on  tie 
company’s  high  regard  for  newspaper 
as  a  public  relations  advertisisg 
medium,  said: 

“The  bulk  of  our  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation  goes  for  newspapers,  it 
have  used  newspaper  advertising  for 
years  and  every  year  to  some  extent 
We  don’t  expect  the  impossible  froi 
it,  such  as  a  flood  of  people  at  tb 
title  insurance  counter  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing  one  of  our  ads.  We  do  feel 
however,  that  newspapers  are  valu¬ 
able  as  a  background  to  our  direa 
mail  and  personal  selling  efforts. 
Newspapers  are  the  only  medim 
that  will  reach  all  the  public  when 
you  have  a  public  relations  job  to 
do.” 

Working  with  Mr.  Pullen  in  pre 
paring  the  company’s  advertisemenB 
is  Elarle  Ludgin,  Inc.,  Chicago  adver¬ 
tising  agency 


Store  Ad  Head  Stresses 
Value  of  Newspapers 


Intcrwsting  Information 

The  copy  elaborating  on  each  of 
the  above  headlines  is  equally  pungent 
in  brass  tack  information,  presented 
in  an  imderstandable  and  interesting 
manner.  Incidentally,  Chicago  Title 
&  Trust  Company  records  on  property 
dating  before  the  Chicago  fire  of  1871 
are  accepted  in  court  as  official  as  a 
result  of  the  “burnt  records  act”  of 
1872  passed  by  the  Illinois  legislature 
after  all  public  records  were  lost  in 
the  great  Chicago  fire. 

In  the  case  of  the  trust  division 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  4 — The  news¬ 
paper  is  the  primary  medium  for  de¬ 
partment  store  advertising,  Gordon! 
Weisbeck,  advertising  manager  of  the 
William  Hengerer  Company,  asserted 
here  in  a  discussion  on  “Radio’s  Pba 
in  the  Advertising  Picture”  at  a  me*'" 
ing  of  the  Advertising  and  Sales 
Round  Table. 

"We  have  been  using  radio  adver 
tising  for  2V4  years  and  we  will  coH' 
tinue  to  use  it,  because  we  consider  d 
a  worthwhile  service,”  said  Mr.  Weis¬ 
beck,  “but  we  consider  the  newspap® 
the  primary  medium.” 

Mr.  Weisbeck  pointed  out  the  ^ 
vantages  of  being  able  to  present  p«' 
tures  of  merchandise  in  the  new3p=* 
pers  together  with  prices.  Departmtf 
stores,  he  said,  must  sell  largely  ^ 
price.  He  said  he  had  not  found  ra® 
effective  as  a  medium  for  price  app**^ 
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Court  Upsets  NLRB  Order 
To  Reinstate  Agnes  Fahy 

Board's  Function  Is  to  Help  Set  Up  Agree¬ 
ments,  Not  Enforce  Them,  U.  S.  Ruling  Holds 
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PHEADELPHIA,  Feb.  4— In  a  far- 
reaching  opinion,  the  Third  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  here  ruled  yester- 
ijay  that  the  National  Labor  Relations 


1  gonj  Board  has  no  right  to  “police”  rela- 
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lions  between  employer  and  employe 
jfter  a  collective  bargaining  agree¬ 
ment  is  in  operation. 

The  decision  reversed  an  NLRB  or- 
lier  directing  the  reinstatement  of 
.tgnes  Fahy,  a  reporter  on  the  New- 
srlc  (N.  J.)  Ledger,  who  was  dismissed 
in  September,  1937,  on  the  grounds 
that  Jie  was  not  capable  of  doing  re¬ 
write  on  a  tabloid  newspaper,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  brief  filed  with  the  Court  by 
ie  Morning  Ledger  Company  several 
weeks  ago. 

Ledger's  Stand  Upheld 

The  court’s  decision  sustained  one  of 
the  chief  arguments  set  forth  by  the 
respondent,  which  was  that  a  bargain¬ 
ing  agreement  was  in  existence  with 
the  Newark  Newspaper  Guild  and  that 
de  NLRB  had  no  right  to  order  the 
rthiring  of  Miss  Fahy.  Charges 
jgainst  the  newspaper  were  brought 
hy  the  Newark  Guild.  The  Court 
opinion  follows: 

“The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  petitioned  this  court  for  a 
decree  enforcing  an  order  entered  by 
it  against  the  Newark  Morning  Ledger 
Company,  publisher  of  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  known 
as  the  Newark  Ledger.  To  this  peti- 
aon  the  Ledger  Company  has  filed  an 
answer  together  with  a  cross-petition 
aying  that  the  order  be  reviewed 
and  set  aside. 

“The  order  in  question  directs  the 
Ledger  Company  (1)  to  cease  and  de¬ 
sist  from  discouraging  its  employes 
from  membership  in  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  and  its  branches  by 
discriminating  in  regard  to  hire, 
’.enure  or  any  term  or  condition  of 
anployment  because  of  such  member¬ 
ship  or  activity  therein,  or  in  any  other 
manner  from  interfering  with  their 
right  of  collective  bargaining,  and  (2) 
to  reinstate  Agnes  Fahy,  a  discharged 
editorial  employe,  make  her  whole  for 
her  loss  of  pay,  and  post  the  usual 
notices  of  compliance. 

“Miss  Fahy  was  discharged  by  the 
Ledger  Company  on  September  22, 
1137.  At  that  time,  she  was  president 
of  the  Newark  Newspaper  Guild,  a 
«il  branch  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  which  is  a  labor  organi- 
ation  of  editorial  department  em¬ 
ployes  of  newspapers.  She  had  been 
wy  active  in  the  Guild  and  although 
ie  Ledger  Company  strongly  con- 
■«ds  that  her  discharge  was  ^lely 
reasons  of  economy  and  efficiency 
OTertheless  we  are  satisfied  that  there 
i  evidentiary  support  for  the  finding 
jfthe  Board  that  the  action  was  taken 
*cause  of  her  membership  in  and 
<tivity  on  behalf  of  the  Guild. 

Negotiations  Began  in  1935 
The  Newark  Newspaper  Guild  and 
Ledger  Unit  of  that  organization 
5>d  been  established  in  1933.  In  1935 
it  Guild  instituted  negotiations  with 
^  Ledger  Company  for  a  contract. 

a  long  time  the  Ledger  Company 
'•fused  to  grant  recognition  to  the 
Md  and  exhibited  in  many  ways  its 
•Ugonism  to  that  organization, 
“finally,  however,  the  Ledger  Com¬ 
ply  did  engage  in  collective  bargain- 


.  .  .  Guild  Demands  That  NLRB  Appeal 


ing  with  the  Guild.  This  resulted  in 
the  signing  on  August  12,  1937  of  a 
contract  between  the  company  and 
the  Guild  acting  on  behalf  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  employes  of  the 
Ledger.  The  contract,  in  addition  to 
provisions  as  to  wages,  hours  and 
working  conditions,  stipulated  that 
‘The  Publisher  shall  not  discharge  or 
otherwise  discriminate  against  any 
employe  because  of  Guild  membership 
or  because  of  his  activity  in  the  Guild.’ 

‘‘This  contract  was  in  force  at  the 
time  of  Miss  Fahy’s  discharge.  The 
Board,  one  member  dissenting,  foimd 
that  Miss  Fahy’s  discharge  operated 
to  interfere  with,  restrain  and  coerce 
the  Ledger  Company  employes  in  the 
exercise  of  the  rights  guaranteed  by 
Section  7  of  the  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Act,  and  it  ordered  her  rein¬ 
statement  and  the  payment  of  lost 
salary  to  her  in  order  to  effectuate  the 
policies  of  the  Act. 

“The  question  presented  to  us  is 
whether  the  function  of  the  Board  im- 
der  the  act  had  not  been  fully  per¬ 
formed  when  the  parties  bargained 
and  reached  an  agreement  so  that 
they  were  relegated,  as  to  breaches  of 
the  agreement,  to  arbitration,  if  pro¬ 
vided  for,  or  to  their  remedy  in  the 
courts. 

Act's  Purpose  Cited 

“The  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
in  Section  1  declares  it  ‘to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  eliminate 
the  causes  of  certain  substantial  ob¬ 
structions  to  the  free  flow  of  com¬ 
merce  and  to  mitigate  and  eliminate 
these  obstructions  when  they  have 
occurred  by  encouraging  the  prac¬ 
tice  and  procedure  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  and  by  protecting  the  exercise 
by  workers  of  full  freedom  of  asso¬ 
ciation,  self-organization,  and  designa¬ 
tion  of  representatives  of  their  own 
choosing,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiat¬ 
ing  the  terms  and  conditions  of  their 
employment  or  other  mutual  aid  or 
protection.’ 

“As  the  Supreme  Court  said  in  Re¬ 
public  Steel  Corporation  v.  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  the  act  is 
aimed  ‘at  encouraging  the  practice 
and  procedure  of  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  and  at  protecting  the  exercise  by 
workers  of  full  freedom  of  associa¬ 
tion,  of  self-organization  and  of  nego¬ 
tiating  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
their  employment  or  other  mutual  aid 
or  protection  through  their  freely 
chosen  representatives.’ 

“The  right  of  employes  thus  to  or¬ 
ganize  and  bargain  collectively  with 
their  employer  is  expressly  guaran¬ 
teed  by  Section  7  of  the  Act.  The  five 
kinds  of  unfair  labor  practice  with 
which  alone  the  Board  is  empowered 
to  deal  are  defined  by  Section  8.  The 
first  is  ‘To  interfere  with,  restrain, 
or  coerce  employes  in  the  exercise  of 
the  rights  guaranteed  in  Section  7.’ 

Act  It  to  Protect  Workers 

“The  other  four  all  relate  to  par¬ 
ticular  species  of  the  generic  unfair 
practice  first  defined  and  are  specific¬ 
ally  mentioned  merely  because  of  their 
prevalence.  That  Congress  intended 
Section  8  to  be  construed  is,  as  Judge 
Learned  Hand  pointed  out  in  Art 
Metals  Const.  Co.  v.  National  Labor 
Relations  Bd.,  clearly  shown  by  the 
legislative  history  of  the  act. 


“It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  act,  by  protecting  em¬ 
ployes  from  employer  interference,  in¬ 
timidation  and  coercion,  to  open  the 
way  for  collective  bargaining  on  a 
basis  of  equality  of  bargaining  power 
between  employers  and  freely  diosen 
representatives  of  employes  to  the  end 
that  voluntary  agreements  between 
them  as  to  wages,  hours  and  other 
conditions  of  employment  will  be 
reached  and  thus  industrial  strife  and 
unrest  will  be  reduced. 

“The  function  of  the  Board  under 
the  act  is  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
achievement  of  that  final  goal.  When 
an  employer  who  has  been  engaged  in 
a  labor  dispute  with  his  employes 
abandons  his  previous  opposition  to 
the  labor  organization  which  is  their 
free  choice,  bargains  with  that  on 
their  behalf  and  enters  into  a  genuine 
collective  bargaining  agreement  with 
it,  the  goal  of  the  act  has  been 
achieved  and  the  Board  has  no  further 
jurisdiction  with  respect  to  the  labor 
dispute  which  has  been  settled  by 
the  agreement. 

Act's  Application  Cited 
“The  parties  having  bargained  and 
agreed  upon  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  for  a  definite  period  of 
time,  their  rights  and  obligations  are 
fixed  for  that  time  and  all  that  remains 
is  for  them  to  carry  out  the  terms  of 
the  contract  upon  which  they  have 
agreed. 

“If  during  the  life  of  such  a  contract 
an  employe  is  discharged  because  of 
union  membership  and  activity  in 
direct  violation  of  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  the  employer  has  violated 
a  contractual  right  of  the  employe 
which  the  latter  is  entitled  to  have 
enforced.  But  this  is  a  breach  of  a 
private  right  which  may  be  redressed 
in  the  manner  stipulated  in  the  agree¬ 
ment  or  by  recourse  to  the  courts. 
The  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
contemplates  no  more  than  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  public  rights  which  it 
creates  and  defines. 

“The  breach  of  a  covenant  against 
discharge  may  not  be  redressed  by  the 
Board  because  while  clearly  a  breach 
of  contract,  the  discharge  is  not  an 
unfair  labor  practice  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  since  it  cannot  possibly  have  the 
effect  of  interfering  with,  restraining, 
or  coercing  the  employes  in  exercising 
a  right  of  collective  bargaining  which 
has  already  been  fully  and  success¬ 
fully  exercised  by  them. 

NLRB  Cannot  "Polica'* 

“The  Board  is  concerned  only  with 
those  situations  in  which  an  employer 
and  his  organized  employes  have  not 
yet  reached  agreement;  it  is  no  part 
of  its  duty  to  police  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  an  employer  and  his  employes 
under  a  collective  bargaining  agree¬ 
ment. 

“To  construe  the  Act  otherwise 
would  be  to  impose  upon  the  Board 
the  Herculean  task  of  supervising  the 
day  to  day  relations  of  employers  and 
employes  in  that  vast  and  ever  grow¬ 
ing  segment  of  commerce  and  indus¬ 
try  in  which  successful  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  has  well  nigh  eliminated  in¬ 
dustrial  strife.  If  Congress  had  in¬ 
tended  that  the  Board  should  assume 
such  enormous  additional  responsibil¬ 


ity  it  would  certainly  have  expressly 
so  provided.  This,  as  we  have  seen, 
it  did  not  do. 

“In  the  present  case  a  long  drawn 
out  labor  dispute  between  the  Ledger 
Company  and  its  employes  finally 
terminated  in  the  agreement  of  August 
12,  1937.  This  agreement  ran  for  the 
period  of  one  year  and  was  subse¬ 
quently  renewed  in  1938  and  1939.  It 
was  in  full  force  at  the  time  of  Miss 
Fahy’s  discharge.  There  was  accord¬ 
ingly  at  that  time  no  labor  dispute  in 
existence  between  the  Ledger  Com¬ 
pany  and  its  employees. 

“Her  discharge,  while  doubtless  a 
violation  of  the  agreement,  was  not 
an  unfair  labor  practice  which  it  was 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board 
to  restrain.  Nor  did  the  Board  have 
jurisdiction  to  consider  and  restrain 
the  unfair  labor  practices  which  had 
taken  place  prior  to  August  12,  1937, 
since  those  practices  had  been  aban¬ 
doned  by  the  Ledger  Company  when 
it  enter^  into  negotiations  with  the 
Guild  and  signed  the  agreement  with 
it.  We  accordingly  concur  in  the  view 
expressed  by  the  dissenting  member 
of  the  Board  that  the  complaint  in 
this  case  should  not  have  been  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  Board. 

“A  decree  will  be  entered  setting 
aside  the  order  of  the  Board.” 

Paper  WtIcaiMs  RoHiig 
The  Star-Ledger  welcomed  the  de¬ 
cision  with  an  editorial  Feb.  4.  It  fol¬ 
lows,  in  part: 

“The  Star-Ledger  naturally  is 
pleased  to  have  won  a  unanimous  de¬ 
cision  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  against  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  in  the  case  of 
Agnes  Fahy,  but  we  regret  that  this 
matter  had  to  be  dragged  through  the 
courts. 

“On  several  occasions  the  Star- 
I.edger  offered  to  settle  the  contro¬ 
versy  in  a  friendly  manner,  offering 
Miss  Fahy  a  substantial  financial  re¬ 
ward.  The  Newspaper  Guild,  how¬ 
ever,  insisted  upon  pursuing  the  case 
through  the  legal  processes  in  order 
to  obtain  a  decision  against  this  news¬ 
paper. 

“We  have  at  no  time  wished  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  victory,  except  in  so  far  as  it 
v/as  necessary  to  permit  us  to  exercise 
our  right  of  prudent  management. 
There  is  no  glory  in  obtaining  a  vic¬ 
tory  over  an  employe  or  an  ex¬ 
employe.  This  matter  should  have 
been  and  could  have  been  disposed  of 
by  arbitration  three  years  ago. 

“From  a  policy-clarifying  stand¬ 
point,  the  decision  is  important  It 
should  encourage  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  because  it  protects  employers  who 
deal  with  bona-fide  unions  from  be¬ 
ing  forced  through  the  wringer  of 
protracted,  expensive  labor  board  liti¬ 
gation.” 

Newark  GailiTs  Stotement 

K  B.  Berlinrut,  president  of  the 
Newark  Newspaper  Guild,  issued  the 
following  statement  after  the  decision 
was  announced: 

“I  am  shocked  by  the  decision,  as  I 
am  sure  every  fair-minded  person  who 
has  read  the  testimony  in  this  case  will 
be.  The  Newark  Newspaper  Guild 
would  not  arbitrate  the  discharge  of 
Miss  Fahy  by  The  Newark  Ledger  be¬ 
cause  it  was  felt  that  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  arbitrate.  Either  Miss  Fahy  was 
fired  for  Guild  activity  or  she  was  not. 

“The  Newark  Newspaper  Guild  was 
certain  that  it  was  right.  We  still  be¬ 
lieve  we  are  right.  I  hope  that  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Newark 
Newspaper  Guild  and  the  international 
executive  Board  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  will  see  fit  to  carry 
the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court.  There 
has  never  been  and  there  will  never 
be  any  doubt  in  our  minds  but  that 
The  Newark  Ledger  acted  in  anti¬ 
union  fashion  in  dismissing  a  compe¬ 
tent  employe.” 

(Continued  on  page  49) 
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The  “Do’s”  and  “Don’t's”  For  » 

_  semi-weekly,  will  go  daily  Feb.  24  in 

Daily  Ads  That  Pulled  is  editor  and  publisher. 


Interborough 
News  Company 
Cleared  in  N.  Y. 


THOSE  certain  fundamentals  inherent 
in  all  advertisements  which  the 
“Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading”  has  shown  were  most  suc¬ 
cessful  in  getting  them  read  were 
described  in  an  address  by  Wilder 
Breckenridge  .sales  manager,  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  before  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
convention  in  New  York  recently. 

Entitled  “More  For  Your  Advertis¬ 
ing  Money,”  Mr.  Breckenridge’s  talk 
dealt  with  examples  from  239  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertisements  which 
showed  high  reader  traffic  stops  among 
both  men  and  women.  These  ads  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  first  30  continuing  stud¬ 
ies.  Illustrations  of  the  ads  accom¬ 
panied  the  ANPA  executive’s  talk. 

The  *’0oV*  and  ''Don'tV' 

In  what  developed  into  a  lengthy 
series  of  “do’s”  and  “don’t’s”  Mr. 
Breckenridge  outlined  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  for  successful  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  cautioning  his  listeners,  how¬ 
ever,  that  “the  first  thing  for  both  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  editors  to  remember  is 
that  ‘Par’  is  never  100%.” 

“No  individual  item  in  a  newspaper 
gets  read  by  100%  of  either  men  or 
women,”  he  said.  “People  are  self- 
centered;  they  read  only  items  of  spe¬ 
cific  interest  to  them  at  that  particular 
moment.”  And  because  this  is  so,  par 
for  the  advertiser  may  range  from  a 
very  high  figure  to  a  very  low  figure, 
he  commented. 

Don’t  crowd  your  advertisements, 
Mr.  Breckenridge  said.  Don’t  try  to 
get  a  full  page  of  advertising  into  a 
half-page  of  space.  Be  generous  with 
white  space.  Don’t  be  a  miser.  It  is 
your  most  effective  and  valuable  de¬ 
vice  for  providing  contrast. 

Match  your  typography  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  your  merchandise,  he  con¬ 
tinued.  Don’t  use  Mid-Victorian  type 
faces,  captions,  headlines  or  copy  for 
high  style  merchandise.  It  is  incon¬ 
gruous. 

Pay  well  for  your  advertising  talent. 
Use  the  best  art  work  you  can  obtain, 
the  best  ad  manager,  the  best  copy¬ 
writers,  the  best  artists,  layout  men 
and  typographers.  They’ll  make  the 
money. 

Avoid  Heavy  Blacks 

And  be  sure  to  avoid  heavy  black 
rules  and  heavy  black  areas.  It  is 
sound  to  departmentalize  your  ad,  but 
make  it  easy  for  your  reader  to  “shop” 
it,  and  don’t  bury  your  illustrations  in 
type  because  the  newspaper  reader  is 
extremely  picture-minded. 

Layout,  Mr.  Breckenridge  said,  must 
be  given  freedom  and  movement. 
Static  advertising  discourages  the 
reader  and  cuts  down  effectiveness, 
not  only  of  the  advertisement  as  a 
whole,  but  of  each  component  part. 

The  other  “do’s”  and  “don’t’s”  fol¬ 
low: 

“Try  to  arrest  attention  quickly. 
Don’t  forget  that  your  advertisement 
is  only  one  item  in  the  entire  news¬ 
paper  .  .  .  that  it  is  competing  for  at¬ 
tention  with  hundreds  of  others,  and 
that  the  reader  is  extremely  self- 
centered. 

“The  name  of  your  store  is  import¬ 
ant,  but  it  isn’t  the  most  important 
thing  in  your  advertisement,”  Don’t 
let  hide-bound  concepts  about  your 
logotype  present  a  daily  problem  to 
the  layout  man. 

“Don’t  bet  too  heavily  on  the  horse 
named,  ‘Price.’  While  price  is  im¬ 
portant  to  the  consumer,  it  only  at¬ 
tains  that  importance  after  a  desire 


for  the  merchandise  has  been  created. 
The  customer  only  wants  to  know 
‘how  much’  after  she  has  begun  to 
think  seriously  about  buying. 

“Whenever  you  can,  show  the  prod¬ 
uct  in  use.  Realism  attracts  readers. 

Us*  Vivid  Dafcription 
“Describe  your  merchandise  vividly. 
Be  accurate,  but  for  Heaven’s  sake, 
don’t  be  mechanical. 

“Write  enthusiastic  copy.  The  reader 
won’t  get  excited  if  you  don’t. 

“Don’t  be  afraid  to  use  captions  in 
the  vernacular  .  .  .  headlines,  too, 
where  the  opportunity  presents  itself. 
Readers  are  attracted  by  headlines  and 
captions  that  are  based  on  a  play  on 
words,  or  which,  in  themselves,  are 
neatly  turned  phrases.  Avoid  mechan¬ 
ical  copy  as  you  would  mechanical 
layout. 

“Be  timely.  The  reader’s  interests 
rise  and  fall  like  a  thermometer  with 
the  seasons  and  with  certain  accepted 
buying  habits.  School  clothes  are  a 
drug  on  the  market  in  June,  and  fur 
coats  don’t  sell  very  well  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  although  they  do  in  August. 
Timeliness  is  a  most  important  factor 
in  advertising,  and  can  greatly  affect 
performance  of  individual  advertise¬ 
ments. 

Don't  Foar  Exporimonts 

“Address  yourself  to  the  reader’s 
self-interest.  Tell  the  reader  what 
your  product  will  do  for  her,  not  what 
you  think  of  it.  She  doesn’t  care  about 
you;  she  only  cares  about  herself. 

“Be  enterprising.  Advertising  is  a 
busines  of  ideas.  Don’t  get  into  a  rut. 
Watch  the  advertising  in  the  big  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers,  and  notice  the 
techniques  that  are  constantly  being 
tried. 

“Don’t  be  afraid  to  experiment,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  farmulas  which  have 
proven  successful  for  editors  and  na¬ 
tional  advertisers.” 

■ 

Columnist  Revives 
A  Broadway  Show 

If  “Crazy  With  the  Heat,”  the  Broad¬ 
way  musical  show  that  flopped  after 
a  few  performances  a  fortnight  ago,  is 
a  success,  now  that  it  has  been  re¬ 
vived  again,  the  cast  of  65  can  thank 
Ed  Sullivan,  New  York  Daily  News 
and  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate  columnist,  for  saving  their 
jobs. 

The  “angels.”  who  backed  the  orig¬ 
inal  show  to  the  tune  of  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  and  saw  their  invest¬ 
ment  go  by  the  board  when  the  show 
closed,  also  can  thank  the  New  York 
and  Broadway  columnist  if  the  show 
goes  over. 

For  it  was  Sullivan  who  was  mainly 
responsible  for  giving  the  show  an¬ 
other  try.  The  musical  re-opened 
last  week  to  a  packed  house  on  open¬ 
ing  night  and  has  been  pulling  the 
customers  since  then.  It  was  Sullivan 
who  revamped  the  show  by  taking 
as  his  cue  the  criticisms  of  the  drama 
reviewers  who  gave  the  original  show 
a  luke-warm  reception. 

He  went  along  with  them  in  what 
they  said  were  the  show’s  weak  points, 
improved  on  them,  and  then  opened 
the  doors  to  the  public.  In  his  col¬ 
umn,  “Little  Old  New  York,”  on  Jan. 
29,  he  listed  the  faults  of  the  original 
show  as  seen  by  each  drama  critic, 
named  the  faults  and  the  critic  who 
objected  to  them,  and  then  promised 
his  readers  he  would  abide  by  the 
critics’  reviews.  He  did,  and  the  show 
went  on. 


Frank  Stoneman, 
Miami  Editor, 

Dies  at  83 

Miami,  Feb.  5 — Frank  Bryant  Stone- 
man,  83,  first  president  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association,  who  started  his 
career  in  a  job  printing  shop  and  rose 
to  become  editor-in-chief  of  the  Miami 
Herald,  died  Feb.  1  in  a  Miami  hos¬ 
pital. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Monday 
in  Miami  at  the  Trinity  Episcop^ 
church,  of  which  he  had  long  been  a 
member  and  ardent  worker. 

A  native  of  Indianapolis,  bom  in 
1857,  Judge  Stoneman  received  his 
education  at  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  and  Carleton  College  in  North- 
field.  He  learned  to  set  type  and  rim 
a  press  while  working  in  a  job  printing 
shop  during  his  college  vacations,  and 
later  launched  his  own  newspaper 
venture  in  Orlando.  Later  he 
moved  his  printing  equipment  and 
recommenced  publication  of  his  news¬ 
paper,  the  News-Record.  This  began 
40  years’  service  as  editor  in  Miami. 

In  1901,  with  A.  L.  LaSalle,  he  began 
the  publication  of  a  daily  newspap>er 
as  well  as  a  weekly,  and  from  ffiis 
merger  was  to  grow  the  Miami  Herald 
in  1910.  Judge  Stoneman  became  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Herald  and  continued  ac¬ 
tively  in  that  position  almost  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  Just  before  he  was 
removed  to  the  hospital,  he  was  plan¬ 
ning  a  return  to  the  Herald  editorial 
offices. 

He  was  vice-president  of  the  Herald 
Publishing  Company  and  the  Herald 
Holding  Company. 

■ 

ARKANSAS  MEETING 

At  its  midwinter  meeting  Jan.  31 
and  Feb.  1  at  Little  Rock,  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  Press  Assn,  adopted  resolutions 
favoring  the  $137,000,000  highway  debt 
refunding  sponsored  by  Gov.  Homer 
M.  Adkins,  and  calling  for  a  libel  law 
similar  to  that  of  Georgia,  by  which 
claims  for  punitive  damages  would  be 
outlawed.  The  editors  also  approved 
a  move  by  the  Arkansas  Legislature 
to  reduce  the  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  tax.  The  association  voted 
to  retain  its  plan  of  holding  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  in  Hot  Springs  and 
the  midwinter  meeting  at  Little  Rock. 
Frank  Robins,  Jr.,  publisher,  Conway 
Log  Cabin  Democrat  and  association 
president,  presided  at  the  business 
meeting.  Ray  Kimball,  publisher. 
Magnolia  Banner-News,  was  toast¬ 
master  at  the  Jan.  31  banquet. 

■ 

KELLIHER  CITY  EDITOR 

Hal  Grayson,  city  editor,  Kansas 
City  Journal,  and  Ray  Hermann,  of 
the  copy  desk,  were  guests  of  the 
Journal  staff  at  a  farewell  party. 
Grayson  has  been  made  assistant 
manager  of  the  TWA  news  bureau  at 
Kansas  City  and  Hermann,  a  captain 
in  reserve,  has  been  placed  on  duty. 
Dan  T.  Kelliher  has  been  made  city 
editor  in  place  of  Grayson.  Bill  Row- 
ley,  formerly  of  the  Kansas  City  Star 
staff,  has  been  added  to  the  Journal 
staff. 

ISSUES  BIG  EDITION 

The  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune- 
Star  Jan.  29  issued  its  annual  110- 
page  “Reviewing  Terre  Haute”  edition 
with  its  regular  issues. 


Jury  Refuses  to  Indict 
Company,  Its  President 
Of  "Obscene"  Charges 

A  New  York  County  Grand  Jurj- 
last  week  dismissed  the  charges 
brought  by  Mayor  Fiorello  LaGuardia, 
through  his  Commissioner  of  Licenses 
Paul  Moss,  against  Jules  Stolz,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Interborough  News  C<Hn- 
pany,  and  against  the  company,  for 
distributing  alleged  “obscene”  litera¬ 
ture. 

The  alleged  obscene  literature  was 
a  magazine  called  Man  to  Man,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Coimtry  Press,  Inc.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Fawcett  Publications,  which 
was  distributed  in  New  York  City  by 
INC.  The  publication  ebntain^  a 
collection  of  short  stories,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  which  were  by  well-known 
writers. 

Cansorshlp  lavelvad 

The  cases  were  brought  before  the 
jury  by  District  Attorney  Thomas  E 
Dewey  after  an  application  for  trial 
before  jury,  requested  by  Harry  H. 
Van  Aken,  Interborough  attorney,  was 
granted  by  Supreme  Court  Justice 
William  T.  Collins. 

In  granting  the  certificate  Justice 
Collins  stated  “inasmuch  as  censor¬ 
ship  was  involved,  a  jury  would  be 
more  appropriate  as  censors  than  a 
judge  or  judges.” 

Van  Aken  had  asked  that  the  cases, 
then  before  the  Court  of  Special  Ses¬ 
sions,  should  be  tried  by  indictment- 
which  would  insure  the  defendants  a 
jury  trial — upon  the  ground  that  the 
decision  in  the  case  involved  questions 
of  freedom  of  the  press  and  freedon 
of  literary  expression  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  right  and  need  of  the  pubbe 
to  be  protected  on  the  other. 

Mayor  LaGuardia  started  his  drive 
against  obscene  literature  last  fall.  Oc 
Sept.  25  Stolz  was  arrested  on  a  war¬ 
rant  signed  by  the  Mayor,  on  com¬ 
plaint  of  Commissioner  Moss. 
Included  Well-Known  Writers 
The  Mayor  sat  as  judge  at  the  trial 
holding  that  Stolz  should  be  tried  by 
the  three-judge  Court  of  Special  Ses¬ 
sions.  After  the  trial  started,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Mayor  decided  to  refer  the 
cases  for  a  hearing  before  another 
City  Magistrate. 

In  the  latter  part  of  October  the 
cases  came  on  before  Magistrate 
Raphael  P.  Koenig.  At  this  hearing  it 
was  brought  out  by  the  cross-exam¬ 
ination  of  Commissioner  Moss  that 
among  the  contributors  to  the  maga¬ 
zine  were  Stanley  Walker,  James 
Thurber,  Robert  Benchley  and  others 
On  Oct.  28  Magistrate  Koenig  decided 
that  the  cases  should  be  tried  by  the 
Court  of  Special  Sessions.  From  there 
they  went  before  the  jury  which  re¬ 
fused  to  indict  the  defendants  and  on 
Jan.  30  dismissed  the  charges. 

Mr.  Van  Aken,  of  De  Witt,  Van 
Aken  &  Nast,  represented  the  news 
company,  and  Archie  O.  Dawson  ap¬ 
peared  for  Mr.  Stolz. 

GANNETT  PHOTO  SHOW 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  7— The  first  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  work  of  Gannett  News¬ 
papers  photographers  began  today 
the  Munson-Williams  Proctor  Insb- 
tute  here.  The  pictures  will  be  on 
display  through  Feb.  16.  It  is  plannee 
to  have  an  exhibit  each  year.  The 
exhibit  includes  112  news  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  by  26  photographers  on 
12  Gannett  newspapers. 
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CARTOON  VIEWS  OF  TROUBLES  OF  H.R.  1776,  VICHY  AND  MUSSOLINI 


HAS  ANYBODY  GOT  A  ROAD  MAP? 


like  the  old  primo  carnera  tour  who  gives  away  this  bride? 


•Bill  Saylor  in  Houston  Post,  Feb.  2 


■Paule  Loring  in  Providence  (R.  1.)  Evening  Bulletin,  Feb.  1 


•Dan  Dowling  in  Omaha  World-Herald,  Feb.  3 


Consistent  Ads 
On  Water  Heaters 
Brought  Results 


for  bookbinding,  electro-  increase  of  $1,192,451.  These  totals  in¬ 
stereotyping,  engraving,  eluded,  for  1939,  receipts  from  sub- 
thographing  and  photo-  scriptions  and  sales,  $184,572,008,  and 
g,  machine  and  hand  type-  advertising  revenue,  $224,455,417;  for 
toengraving,  etc.,  done  in  1937,  receipts  from  subscriptions  and 
its  engaged  primarily  in  sales,  $171,960,886,  and  advertising 
d  publishing;  revenue,  $235,874,088. 

ducts  not  classified  either  Books  and  pamphlets — 1,396  estab- 
and  publishing  or  allied  lishments  in  1939,  $254,852,597,  and  990 
$16,298,896  in  1939  and  in  1937,  $239,127,680. 

$12,654,249  in  1937.  Greeting  cards — 109  establishments 

Aqqrcgat*  Value  $2,149,750,449  $44,286,121,  and  79  in  1937, 

-ru  *  1  t  \s\  .1  $32,636,959. 

The  aggregate  value  of  products  and  Commercial  (job)  minting  -  9,595 

receipts  strictly  classifiable  m  the  establishments  in  1939,  $584,034,985, 

9-035  in  1937,  $621,044,797. 

$2,149,750,449  m  1939  and  $2,173,062,-  a  j  t  •  A.  *  i 

013  in  1937.  Of  this  total,  $2  106,369,784  ^  duplication  in  the  aggregate  v^ue 

in  1939  and  $2,137,760,641  in  1937  rep- 

j,  ^  and  publishing,  amounting  to  $201,- 
resented  the  value  of  product,  so  1939  and  to  $1^,465,604  in 

classified,  made  in  the  printing  and  ,  .  inclusion  of  re¬ 
publishing  industry,  and  $43,380,665  in  ■  1  e  ■  i  ■  t  t  l- 

lono  901  979  1097  ceipts  of  commercial  prmters  for  work 

1939  and  $35  301,372  in  1937  repre-  ^ 

sented  the  value  of  printing  reported  bLhers,  and  consequently  enter 

as  a  secondary  activity  by  establish-  ,  •  ■  ^  .i  ^  i  j 

.  „  J  -1  •  twice  into  the  aggregate  value  and 

ments  engaged  primarily  in  activities  .  ,  oo  o 

other  than  printing  or  publishing. 

Aside  from  newspapers,  other  print-  " 

ing  and  publishing  industries  reported  tnttdvP' A  TDPACTTPPn 
the  following  totals  for  value  of  prod-  ■L/Uniti/i  in£a/\OUXLCai 
ucts  and  receipts:  Edwin  D.  Duryea  for  many  years  a 

Periodicals  (2,558  establishments  in  vice-president  and  secretary  of 

1939  and  2,264  in  1937) — $409,027,425  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  has  also  been 

in  1939  and  $407,834,974  in  1937,  an  made  treasurer  of  the  corporation. 


U.  S.  Census  Report  Spi^rlr 
Gives  Receipts  Of  lithograph 

.  #/>«  setting,  pi 

Newspapers  m  39 

Circulation  Revenue  Was 
Up  $18,685,000  But  Ad  Total  industries, 
Declined  $35,315,000 

Receipts  of  newspapers  from  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  sales  in  1939  reached 
their  highest  total  at  $306,192,294,  as 
reported  by  7,310  newspaper  estab- 
lidiments  covered  by  the  1939  Census 
of  Manufactures,  according  to  a  report 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  released 
Feb.  6. 

This  was  an  increase  of  $18,685,000 
over  receipts  from  subscriptions  and 
sales  in  1937.  Receipts  from  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  sales  in  both  of  these  census 
years  exceeded  the  1929  figure,  peak 
year  of  the  newspaper  industry,  when 
income  from  this  source  was  reported 
at  $275,781,131. 

Ad  Revenue  Declined 
Advertising  revenue,  however,  de¬ 
clined  by  $35,315,000  between  1937 
and  1939,  the  1939  total  being  $539,- 
494,841  compared  with  $574,180,^  in 
1937.  Advertising  revenue  in  1929 
totaled  $797,338,231. 

Value  of  products  and  receipts  re¬ 
ported  by  the  7,310  newspaper  estab¬ 
lishments  covered  by  the  1939  Census 
was  $845,687,135,  compared  with  $861,- 
688,664  reported  by  6,980  establish¬ 
ments  in  1937. 

Because  they  account  for  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  part  of  the  totals,  news¬ 
papers  doing  less  than  $5,000  worth 
of  business  annually  are  not  covered 
in  the  Census. 

The  aggregate  value  of  all  products 
and  receipts  of  the  printing  and 
publishing  industries  —  newspapers, 
periodicals,  books,  commercial,  etc. — 
was  reported  as  $2,170,968,706  in  1939 
compared  with  $2,195,223,398  in  1937, 
a  decrease  of  $24,254,692,  or  1.1%. 

These  totals  include  the  following 
items: 

Printing  and  publishing,  $2,106,- 
369,784  in  1939  and  $2,137,760,641 
in  1937; 

Products  classified  in  allied  indus¬ 
tries,  $48,300,026  in  1939  and  $44,- 
808,508  in  1937,  these  totals  represent- 


Firm  Credits  Newspapers 
With  Greater  Volume  of 
Sales  ...  '41  Budget  Doubled 

A  good  example  of  the  results  which 
can  be  obtained  from  consistent  news¬ 
paper  advertising  was  cited  to  Editor 
&  Publisher  this  week  by  the  Adrian 
Bauer  Advertising  Agency,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  which  handles  the  account  of 
Pierce-Phelps,  Inc.,  distributors  of 
Duo  Therm  automatic  oil-burning 
water  heaters,  and  a  line  of  electrical 
appliances. 

The  Philadelphia  concern  decided 
to  add  the  water  heater  to  its  line  four 
years  ago  and  contracted  with  the 
Motor  Wheel  Corporation,  Lansing, 
Michigan,  to  handle  the  unit  in  the 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and 
Southern  New  Jersey  territory. 

All  *41  Adt  in  Dailiti 

The  distributor  then  shopped  around 
for  an  advertising  and  promotional 
campaign  which  would  get  results  in 
a  hurry  at  the  least  possible  cost. 
Newspaper  advertising  did  the  trick 
and  has  been  used  in  a  sustained  ef¬ 
fort  ever  since.  In  fact,  the  company 
has  doubled  the  Duo  Therm  news¬ 
paper  budget  for  1941. 

The  increased  advertising  budget  is 
a  direct  result  of  sales  in  1940,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Victor  Lazo,  manager  of  the 
heating  and  cooling  division  of  Pierce- 
Phelps. 

“We  have  decided,”  he  said,  “to  sub¬ 
stantially  increase  the  number  and  size 
of  our  advertisements  because  of  the 
anticipation  of  a  still  larger  volume.” 

The  1941  campaign  will  be  entirely 
in  newspapers.  Insertions  have  been 
planned  for  at  least  four  times  a  week 
in  sizes  ranging  from  100  to  200  lines. 
The  theme  of  the  campiaign  is  “econ¬ 
omy  of  operation”  and  copy  is  in  car¬ 
toon  style  The  ads  will  appear  in  run 
of  the  paper  and  in  the  real  estate  and 
builders  sections. 

Pierce-Phelps’  successful  campaign 
in  the  past  ran  in  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Public  Ledger,  the  Evening 
Bulletin,  the  Record,  Inquirer,  and  the 
Camden  Courier-Post.  Adrian  Bauer 
is  the  account  executive. 
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Newspaper  Ads 
Are  Timed  With 
Flu  Epidemics 

Special  Copy  for  Affected 
Areas  Run  by  Advertisers 
Of  Leading  Cold  Remedies 

Flu  epidemic  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  appears  to  have  been  more 
extensively  used  by  drug  manufac¬ 
turers  during  the  first  months  of  this 
winter  than  during  the  same  period 


WHEN  AN 
EPIDEMIC 
THREATENS 


Be  etpecuHy  careful  about  coldtl 

DQn*t  let  head  cold  cniaertes  develop!  At  the  hrst 
«tn  etopped-up  note,  or  other  head  cold  ditcom* 
forta,  place  a  drop  or  two  of  MISTOL  in  each  noetril. 

ThU  prompt,  efhdent  treatment  will  (ive  you  a 
measure  of  relief  immediately.  It  will  aoothe  your 
irritated  nasal  passages,  ease  that  '’stuffed  up”  feeling 
and  make  breathing  easier. 

You  can  depend  on  MiSTOL  for  this  quick  action 
because  it  is  compounded  of  not  one  but  five  active 
ingredienta  that  dost  directly  with  head  oold  dis¬ 
comforts. 

Don't  take  unnecessary  chances  or  risk  needless 
ddays  at  this  crucial  time.  Ask  your  druggist  for 
UlSTOL  today! 

Mistdl  Drops 


Mistol  Epedemic  Copy 

last  year.  One  of  the  main  reasons 
for  this  has  been  the  wide  area  over 
which  the  epidemics  have  occurred 
this  year  whereas  during  the  winter 
of  IMO  flu  was  concentrated  for  the 
most  part  in  the  south. 

Most'  of  the  leading  manufacturere 
of  cold  remedies  have  run  special  copy 
in  California,  the  Middle  West,  and 
the  South,  the  sections  which  have 
been  hardest  hit  this  winter.  Special 
copy  has  also  been  appearing  con¬ 
sistently  in  the  New  York  papers. 

Mistol  in  Newspapers 
One  of  the  newcomers  to  this  special 
field  of  advertising  is  Stanco,  Inc., 
makers  of  Mistol  nosedrops.  Last 
winter  Mistol  was  advertised  over 
radio  with  special  epidemic  copy.  This 
winter,  however,  the  campaign  is  con¬ 
fined  to  newspapers.  The  need  for 
quidc  and  concentrated  advertising 
activity  in  certain  territories  was  said 
to  be  the  chief  reason  for  switching  to 
the  newspaper  medium. 

For  the  latest  information  on  flu 
epidemics  Stanco  relies  on  the  adver¬ 
tising  departments  of  the  various 
papers,  many  of  which  wire  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  office  when  an  epidemic 
becomes  particularly  severe.  Clippings 
concerning  the  epidemic  are  fre¬ 
quently  sent  to  the  manufacturer  and 
Mistol  salesmen  are  also  active  in 
keeping  the  home  office  in  close  touch 
with  the  situation  in  the  field. 

News  that  schools  have  been  closed 
because  of  a  flu  epidemic  is  one  of 
the  signs  that  special  copy  is  war¬ 


ranted  by  the  conditions  in  a  par-  ‘ 
ticular  area.  Day  by  day  sales  figures  > 
and  the  volume  of  orders  placed  by  ■ 
retailers  and  wholesalers  are  a  surer  , 
method  for  determining  the  adver¬ 
tising  to  be  run,  but  ordinarily  it  is 
difficult  to  acquire  such  information 
while  it  is  still  of  value. 

Approximately  25  newspapers  are 
now  carrying  the  regular  Mistol  cam¬ 
paign  ads  and  in  addition  newspapers 
in  15  cities  have  nm  special  epidemic 
copy.  The  Mistol  ads  measure  100  and 
200  lines.  McCann-Erickson  handles 
the  Mistol  account  and  will  also 
handle  advertising  of  Stanco’s  new 
pocket  atomizer  which  is  now  being 
tested  in  newspapers  in  Utica,  N.  Y., 
Spokane,  Wash.,  and  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
The  pocket  atomizer  is  said  to  be 
the  first  of  its  kind  on  the  market. 

Cold  remedy  manufacturers  are  not 
the  only  advertisers  tying  their  copy 
in  with  the  cimrent  flu  epidemics. 
Lehn  &  Fink,  makers  of  Lysol  disin¬ 
fectant,  is  using  the  same  technique 
to  advertise  their  product  as  a  safe¬ 
guard  to  health  during  periods  of 
severe  sickness.  Lysol  salesmen  are 
provided  with  mats  of  epidemic  ads 
so  that  when  they  work  in  territories 
affected  by  an  epidemic  they  can,  upon 
receipt  of  instructions  from  the  home 
office,  take  the  mats  direct  to  the 
newspaper  office.  The  salesmen  are 
instructed  to  wire  or  telephone  a  com¬ 
plete  report  on  conditions  and  it  is  on 
this  information  that  the  home  office 
determines  the  type  and  extent  of  the 
special  advertising  to  be  run. 

Lever  Bros,  is  also  tying  in  its 
Lifebuoy  soap  ads  with  the  cold  epi¬ 
demics  by  reprinting  a  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  broadcast  which  ad¬ 
vises  that  during  epidemics  hands 
should  be  washed  often  and  thor¬ 
oughly.  Dirty  hands,  the  copy  empha¬ 
sizes,  can  spread  germs  and  diseases. 

Vick  Chemical  is  another  large  epi¬ 
demic  advertiser  although  in  the 
Vick’s  office  it  is  called  “height  of 
season  advertising.’’  Vick’s  instructs 
its  salesmen  to  report  any  unusual 
epidemics,  and  questionnaires  are 
sometimes  sent  to  the  field  men  trav¬ 
eling  in  an  affected  area. 

Musterole,  a  consistent  user  of  small 
newspaper  space  during  epidemic 
weather,  is  currently  running  ads  ad¬ 
vising  mothers  to  give  their  children 
the  same  rub  used  by  the  Quintuplets. 
The  ads  feature  cuts  of  the  Quintuplets 
and  carry  the  copyright  mark  of  the 
King  Features  Syndicate. 

HEADS  BBD&O  OFFICE 

J.  C.  Cornelius,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  western  offices  for  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  has 
announced  that  Henry  H.  Haupt. 
newly-elected  BBD&O  vice-president, 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
agency’s  Minneapolis  office.  Cornelius, 
who  preceded  Haupt  as  manager  of 
the  office,  directs  the  agency’s  activi¬ 
ties  in  its  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  offices.  He 
will  continue  to  make  his  home  in  the 
Twin  Cities. 

NIAA  MEETING 

Toronto  has  been  chosen  by  the 
National  Industrial  Advertisers  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  its  nineteenth  annual  con¬ 
ference  in  September.  The  Royal 
York  Hotel  will  be  headquarters. 

SPECIAL  APPOINTED 

The  Columbus  (Ga.)  Free  Press  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  J.  J. 
Devine  &  Associates  as  its  national 
representative,  effective  Feb.  2. 


Publishers'  Group 
Plans  Committee 
To  Supervise  Copy 

Regional  Chairmen  Will  Also 
Be  Appointed  in  Move  to 
Make  a  Permanent  Set-Up 

A  national  copy  committee  of  four 
members  to  approve  the  ads  and  gen¬ 
eral  work  of  the  Newspapers  Publish¬ 
ers  Committee  was  planned  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  representatives  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  held  in  New  York  this  week.  Re¬ 
gional  chairmen,  one  for  each  of  19 
geographic  divisions,  will  also  be  ap¬ 
pointed  as  a  step  to  set  up  a  permanent 
organization  to  promote  and  expand 
the  committee’s  campaign  to  empha¬ 
size  the  newspai>er’s  role  in  democ¬ 
racy. 

T^e  meeting  of  the  committee,  which 
now  sponsors  weekly  institutional  ads 
in  335  papers,  was  called  by  Norman 
Chandler,  publisher  of  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times.  The  committee  is  composed 
of  all  publishers  cooperating  in  the 
campaign.  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co., 
New  York,  handles  the  committee’s 
advertising. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Chandler,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  attended  the  meeting:  Frances 
S.  Murphy,  publisher,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times;  George  Diggers,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Atlanta  Journal;  Lee  P. 
Loomis,  general  manager.  Mason  City 
(Iowa)  Globe  Gazette;  Guy  C.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  general  manager,  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee;  John  L.  Fitzpatrick,  Salt 
Lake  City  Tribune  and  Telegram;  Ro¬ 
land  Ladreyt,  national  advertising 
manager.  New  Orleans  Times-Pica- 
yune;  S.  K.  Kaufman,  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Star;  Ray  McKinney,  of 
the  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Gazette;  Frank  G. 
Huntress,  Jr.,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  and  W.  W.  Watson,  advertising 
manager  of  the  San  Antonio  (Texas) 
E.rpress. 

Following  the  meeting  an  informal 
dinner  was  held  for  the  publishers. 
Among  the  speakers  were  Colby  W. 
Chester,  former  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
and  Elmo  Roper,  marketing  analyst. 

Roper  Speaks 

Mr.  Roper,  who  is  well  known  for 
his  research  activities  and  for  his 
accurate  predictions  on  the  last  Presi¬ 
dential  election,  told  the  publishers 
that  although  free  speech  is  one  of 
the  things  that  Americans  believe  in 
most,  over  half  the  people  admit  that 
they  would  prohibit  some  forms  of 
free  speech,  such  as  that  pertaining  to 
communism,  socialism,  and  fascism. 

Mr.  Roper  said  that  the  electorate  in 
the  U.  S.  was  more  informed  and 
alert  than  ever  before.  The  balance 
of  power,  he  declared,  rests  with  the 
lower  middle  class  of  the  economic 
level. 

In  cross-section  sampling,  Mr.  Roper 
said,  there  are  four  economic  groups: 
(a)  the  wealthy,  (b)  the  comfortable, 
(c)  those  getting  along,  and  (d)  the 
poor.  Mr.  Roper  believes  that  if  we 
could  know  what  the  C  group  thinks 
we  could  have  an  advanced  knowl¬ 
edge  of  public  opinion.  The  A  and  B 
groups  tend  to  be  reactionary  and  the 
D  group  either  has  unsound  opinions 
or  none  at  all. 

“One  mistake  which  I  believe  is 
commonly  made  is  that  there  is  usually 
an  overrating  of  the  amount  of  infor¬ 
mation  that  the  common  people  have 
and  an  underrating  of  their  common- 


sense,”  Mr.  Roper  said.  •  “Despite  the 
lack  of  information  or  book  leariog 
the  common  sense  of  the  common  nan 
usually  brings  him  through  with  flying 
colors,”  he  added. 

Lists  Characteristics 
In  discussing  the  kind  of  people 
found  in  this  country  Mr.  Rope 
listed  the  following  characteristics: 

(1)  The  majority  want  to  be  in  businai 
for  themselves. 

(2)  They  would  rather  work  for  privatt 
business  than  for  the  government. 

(3)  Two-thirds  of  the  people  would  ratio 
have  a  job  that  pays  high  wages  hut  witi  i 
50-50  chance  of  promotion  than  having  i 
steady  job  earning  enough  to  get  by  on  bm 
with  no  prospect  for  advancement. 

(4)  They  believe  the  interests  of  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  employe  are  basically  the  same. 

(5)  They  believe  the  future  holds  a  gooi 
chance  for  advancement. 

(6)  One  half  of  all  the  people  say  the; 
would  be  satisheU  with  an  income  of  less 
than  $3000  a  year. 

(7)  Only  5.2  per  cent  feel  that  they  need 
as  much  as  $10,000  a  year.  About  20  per 
cent  feel  that  they  would  be  happy  with  leu 
than  $1500. 

(8)  Majority  of  youths  from  9  to  19  fed 
that  if  they  can’t  earn  their  own  way  in  lift 
it’s  their  own  fault. 

(9)  Two-thirds  believe  in  our  form  of 
government  and  that  our  government  it  u 
nearly  perfect  as  possible. 

(10)  Only  5  per  cent  believe  that  democ¬ 
racy  and  capitalism  are  breaking  down. 

(11)  Two  thirds  of  the  people  believe  tha: 
the  government  should  provide  for  those  vhe 
have  no  other  means  of  support. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

JOHN  H.  MORSE,  well-known  con¬ 
sultant  in  business  and  industrial 
affairs,  and  for  13  years  senior  vice- 

president  of  the  _ 

Buchen  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago 
agency,  has  been 
released  at  the 
request  of  Wayne 
C.  Taylor,  Un¬ 
der-Secretary  of 
Commerce,  for 
appointment  as 
chief  of  the 
newly  -  formed 
Division  of  Com¬ 
mercial  and  Ec¬ 
onomic  Informa-  John  H.  Mor$» 
tion  in  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 


J.  Baxter  Gardner,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pepsodent  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  joined  the  Chicago  office  oi 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert,  Inc.,  it 
an  executive  capacity. 

Shepard  Spink  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  Time  Magi' 
zine.  He  joined  the  staff  in  1933  and 
has  been  manager  of  the  Detroit  and 
Cleveland  offices. 

B.  W.  Keichtley,  former  advertising 
manager,  Quebec  Chronicle  -  Telt- 
graph,  and  now  advertising  director 
for  Canadian  Industries,  Limited,  h 
chairman  of  the  publicity  committee 
of  the  War  Savings  Committee  for 
the  Montreal  district. 

W.  F.  Austin,  Jr.,  has  joined  th* 
Detroit  staff  of  Brooke,  Smith,  FrCTch 
&  Dorrance,  Inc.,  as  a  merchandising 
and  contact  executive.  Mr.  Austir 
was  formerly  with  the  Borden  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York. 

Philip  Handerson,  for  nine  yea^ 
director  of  advertising  for  the  B.  * 
Goodrich  Co.,  has  been  appointed  piO" 
motion  and  advertising  manager  ol 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY  week.  Copy  started  last  Thursday,  although  it  is  too  soon  to  feel  full 

only  one  ad  so  far.  Nine  out  of  10  force  of  this  tremendous  campaign 
grocers  advertising  in  the  Nctcs  fea-  announcement.  Opinion  is  that  Lever 
^  M  B  •  tured  Swan  in  their  ads.  Bros,  have  done  it  again. 

Ctiyfl  S  Syracuse:  Swan  soap  distribution  Columbus:  Swan  stocked  75%  of 

A  W  gjjjj  sales  splendid  in  Syracuse.  Gro-  stores  and  expect  nearly  100%  in 

^  J  drug  trade  very  enthusias-  short  time.  First  ad  Friday,  Jan.  31, 

JjlCl  Grocery  and  drug  trade  distri-  1820  lines,  with  same  size  this  week. 

"  ^  bution  to  date  is  about  85  to  90%  Expect  weekly  copy  all  year.  Trade 

Bv  WARREN  L.  BASSETT  including  chains,  supermarkets  and  enthusiastic  and  reports  sales  good  for 

^  independents.  Expect  90  to  95%  dis-  new  product  and  upon  only  one  ad 

IT  LOOKS  as  if  Lever  Brothers  have  uniformly  favorable.  As  told  before,  tribution  soon.  Dominating  copy  repeat  sales  are  being  made, 

done  it  again.  in  some  cities  copy  is  starting  only  appearing  every  week  in  Herald  Jour-  Stores  Stocked  1 00% 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  screen  of  se-  this  week,  but  it  was  learned  that  ^^d  expected  to  continue  up  to  Indianapolis-  Ton  earlv  vet  to  re- 
crecy  which  the  company  and  its  ad-  wide  distribution  has  been  obtained,  holiday  season  of  this  year.  _  Swan  sales  First  ad  broke  Fri- 

vertising  agency.  Young  &  Rubicam,  A  feature  of  the  campaign  is  that  dif-  Buffalo:  First  Swan  soap  adver-  gj  ’  pj-gsent  advertising 

have  thrown  about  their  activities,  we  ferent  copy  goes  to  hard  and  soft  tisement,  1,820  lines,  appeared  Jan.  30,  schedule  consists  of  four  Friday  ads 

are  able  to  report  this  week  that  the  water  sections.  same  size  copy  scheduled  Feb.  7.  No  j  g2o  Unes  each.  Heavy  sustaining 

new  Swan  soap  looks  like  a  winner  as  Copy  was  scheduled  for  New  York  orders  received  for  future  dates  as  follow  The  distribution 

a  coast  to  coast  product.  yet.  Understand  copy  will  appear  at  in  Indianapolis  is  excellent. 

The  eyes  of  the  newspa^r  and  ad-  lAH,  #  /  east  weekly.  Total  linage  will  be  All  chains,  A.  &  P.,  Kroger,  and  Stand- 

vertising  world  are  naturally  focussed  V^l  f  //f  i\  I  lO  large-  With  usual  Lever  Bros,  thor-  ^^d  Stores  are  stocking  100%.  Swan 

on  this  effort,  since  it  is  backed  by  4  /1  oughness  distribution  m  city  almost  ^33  80%  distribution  in  independent 

the  most  up-to-the-minute  merchan-  \y\J\J  V  i.%,  100%.  Too  early  to  tell  consumer  grocery  stores  and  about  the  same 

dising  and  advertising  technique  this  response.  distribution  in  chain  drug  stores, 

up-and-coming  country  affords.  If  RRSTgany^  Rochester:  Wide  distribution  in  city  Sales  exnectancies  from  early  check 

Swan  wins  national  acceptance  m  t^  area.  Good  sales  reported.  House  to  are  highly  satisfactory. 

.lXro„  B.aco„  Jou^al,  Alban, 

M'SlotarSlSe™  Wn  Brother,  l«al 

iSplv  office  reports  trading  area  wide  dis-  &  Americar.,  Bosto/  Globe.  Boston 

fo  tribution  A  and  B  stores.  Supplemen-  Herald  Traveler.  Boston  Post.  Bos- 

1 »  tary  distribution  C  and  D  stores  un-  ton  Transcript,  Camden  (N.  J.  Cou- 

product  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  ^  der  way.  Consumer  reaction  much  rier  Post. 

35  Newfpopert  Receiving  Copy  ^  1  1-*^  greater  than  anticipated.  Soap  is  go-  Cincinnati  Times-Star.  Cincinnati 

Editor  &  Publisher  learned  that  I  mg  over  in  a  highly  satisfactory  way.  Cleveland  News,  Cleveland 

test  copy,  totaling  around  1,820  I  Copy  broke  in  the  Record  Jan.  29.  Columbus  Dispatch,  Dayton 

toe^  IS  appearing  in  35  new^apers  in  ^  ^  90%  Distribution  in  Pittsburgh  News,  Detroit  Times,  Detroit  News, 

Indianapolis!  CoJyTtlrted’Tn  a°numbe?  Pittsburgh:  Through  Lever  Broth-  J^^Fv 

of  the  cities  last  week  in  Thursday  ^ - —  ers  branch  we  find  that  90%  distribu-  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  Phila- 

and  Friday  papers.  In  other  cities  This  introductory  Swan  copy  ran  1820  lines,  tion  has  been  secured  in  the  city  and  -  ,  „  „  ^ 

copy  starts  this  week.  In  all  cities  nearby  suburban  towns  where  at  the  _  Ledger,  Pittsburgh 


grocers  advertising  in  the  News  fea¬ 
tured  Swan  in  their  ads. 

Syracuse:  Swan  soap  distribution 


announcement.  Opinion  is  that  Lever 
Bros,  have  done  it  again. 

Columbus:  Swan  stocked  75%  of 


and  sales  splendid  in  Syracuse.  Gro-  stores  and  expect  nearly  100%  in 
eery  and  drug  trade  very  enthusias-  short  time.  First  ad  Friday,  Jan.  31, 
tic.  Grocery  and  drug  trade  distri-  1  820  lines,  with  same  size  this  week, 
bution  to  date  is  about  85  to  90%  Expect  weekly  copy  all  year.  Trade 
including  chains,  supermarkets  and  enthusiastic  and  reports  sales  good  for 
independents.  Expect  90  to  95%  dis-  new  product  and  upon  only  one  ad 
tribution  soon.  Dominating  copy  repeat  sales  are  being  made, 
appearing  every  week  in  Herald  Jour-  S*or.s  Stocked  lOOV 

nal  and  expected  to  continue  up  to  ^  . 

holiday  season  of  this  year.  Indianapolis:  Tw  early  yet  to  re- 

„  T-.  X  r,  1  port  Swan  sales.  First  ad  broke  Fri- 

Buffalo:  P^irst  Swan  soap  adver-  advertising 


IJlsAefB/ 


yet.  Understand  copy  will  appear  at  in  Indianapolis  is  excellent, 

east  weekly.  Total  linage  will  be  All  chains,  A.  &  P.,  Kroger,  and  Stand- 
large.  With  usual  Lever  Bros,  thor-  stores  are  stocking  100%.  Swan 
‘^stribution  m  city  almost  ^33  30%  distribution  in  independent 
100%.  Too  early  to  tell  consumer  g^^cery  stores  and  about  the  same 
response.  distribution  in  chain  drug  stores. 

Rochester;  Wide  distribution  in  city  Sales  expectancies  from  early  check 
area.  Good  sales  reported.  House  to  are  highly  satisfactory. 
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house  sampling  in  progress  leaving 
large  bar  and  coupon  good  for  me¬ 
dium  size  bar  when  large  size  bar  is 
purchased. 


The  Swan  copy  is  appearing  in  the 
following  newspapers: 

Akron  Beacon  Journal,  Albany 
Knickerbocker  News,  Baltimore  Sun, 


Philadelphia:  Lever  Brothers  local  Baltimore  News-Post,  Boston  Record 
office  reports  trading  area  wide  dis-  &  American,  Boston  Globe,  Boston 


tribution  A  and  B  stores.  Supplemen¬ 
tary  distribution  C  and  D  stores  un¬ 


der  way.  Consumer  reaction  much  j-jer  Post. 


Herald  Traveler,  Boston  Post,  Bos¬ 
ton  Transcript,  Camden  (N.  J.)  Cou- 


greater  than  anticipated.  Soap  is  go¬ 
ing  over  in  a  highly  satisfactory  way. 
Copy  broke  in  the  Record  Jan.  29. 

90%  Distribution  in  Pittsburgh 


Cincinnati  Times-Star,  Cincinnati 
Post,  Cleveland  News,  Cleveland 
Press,  Columbus  Dispatch,  Dayton 
News,  Detroit  Times,  Detroit  News, 


S»fwitti3MANSOAP.  Pittsburgh:  Through  Lever  Broth-  Hartford  Times,  Indianapolis  News, 
ers  branch  we  find  that  90%  distribu-  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  Phila- 
1820  lines  been  secured  in  the  city  and  delphia  Record. 


nearby  suburban  towns  where  at  the 
present  time  they  are  couponing. 


Philadelphia  Ledger,  Pittsburgh 
Press,  Pittsburgh  Sun  Telegraph, 


wata-ce  of  tho  copy  naturally  lol-  City  paper,  thi,  week,  but  wa,  port-  P~aen‘  time  they  are  couponing. 

I»s  intensive  effort,  of  I^yer  sale,.  p„„ed  u„ii,  March  or  April  to  permit  r  SL  eT  tZI, 


men  to  stock  up  as  many  local  gro 
eery  and  drug  stores  as  possible. 


more  widespread  distribution. 
Reports  from  the  various  cities  re- 


as  advertising  does  not  break  until  ("fot  &  Chronicle,  Rochester  Times 
Friday,  Feb.  7,  and  Lever  will  not  Lnion,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union- 

_•'*  -  ■r* _  II? _  rt _  o _  rw _ tJ 


miu  Kcports  trom  tfie  vanous  ciiics  re-  \r  -  I  l  f  Rpnuhlirnn^Npw^  Si/racu^p  Herald 

Price  is  not  featured  in  the  intro-  veal  that  from  80  to  90%  distribution  check  sales  as  they  are  waiting  for  Republican  News, 

ductory  copy,  but  the  soap  is  selling  has  been  obtained  in  local  retail  out-  advertising  to  take  hold.  However  Washii,Xo„  ?faT 

0pnpra11\r  at  10  nontc  frvr  tVio  larOo  lotc  anrl  that  nrp  hrUk  nlthmmb  ‘hey  are  very  optimistic  of  prospects  telegram  Oazette,  Wasiiington  Alar, 


goierally  at  10  cents  for  the  large  size  lets,  and  that  sales  are  brisk,  although 
and  6  cents  for  the  small.  In  some  it  is  too  early  for  accurate  figures. 


localities,  depending  upon  the  mer- 
diandising  practices  of  the  local  deal- 


Lever  Brothers  are  backing  the  new 


in  Pittsburgh. 

Akron:  No  release  to  date  on  Swan 


and  Buffalo  Neics. 


product  with  a  widespread  sampling  advertising,  but  distribution  is  over  Jy^ORE  TRAVEL  ADS 


ers,  it  is  selling  at  three  for  a  quarter  campaign  in  which  a  housewife  is  90%  • 


With  U.  S.  travel  advertising  ex- 


br  the  large  size,  with  the  smaller  given  a  large  bar  free  and  a  coupon  Cincinnati:  From  all  reports  Swan  pected  to  hit  a  new  all-time  peak  in 
bar  priced  at  5  cents.  good  for  a  smaller  bar  free  when  a  has  gotten  fine  trade  and  consumer  1941^  Beaumont  and  Hohman,  Inc., 

The  first  newspaper  copy,  shown  large  bar  is  purchased.  acceptance  so  far  in  Cincinnati.  Local  ’  week  announced  wide-spread 

on  this  page,  had  plenty  of  life  and  Reports  from  Cities  office  reports  practically  all  stores  in-  nrenarations  for  handling  the  in- 


on  this  page,  had  plenty  of  life  and 
movement  which  started  with  the 
block  letter  “SWAN  is  here!”  head- 


Reports  from  Cities  office  reports  practically  all  stores  in- 

Reports  from  various  cities  follow;  eluding  chains  and  independents  cov- 

o  All  u  ■  J  A  •  J  ered  have  stocked  product.  Adver- 

Boston:  All  chains  and  most  mde-  .,,1,  1  ,  o^n  i- 


preparations  for  handling  the  in¬ 
creased  volume.  New  department 


block  letter  SWAN  is  here!  head-  .Ug:-,  r-j..  ered  have  stocked  product.  Adver-  heads  in  Chicago,  as  announced  by 

be  and  continued  with  a  smiling  _„„dents  have  Swan  in  or  on  order  started  last  week,  1,820-hne  Mr.  Hohman,  include  the  following: 

parade  of  all  members  of  the  family  P  .  u  l  uj-  ^oo  soori  ®  consistent  con-  c.  O.  Puffer,  vice-president,  brought 

^mg  toward  the  new  soap.  In  a  tangible  sales  data  vet  News-  sumer  campaign  to  follow.  The  Swan  from  the  company’s  Kansas  City  office 

box  the  product  was  termed  ennv  startpd  Feb  ^  1  820  linps  newspaper  advertising  program  seems  to  take  charge  of  new  business  and 

The  first  really  new  white  floating  Worcester-  Swan  soan  'has  clicked  have  all  the  elements  of  a  success-  promotion;  Walter  B.  Martin,  former- 
wap  since  the  gay  Nineties.”  At  lower  Worcester  area.  ^It  has  better  newspaper  campaign.  Good  copy  ly  with  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  BBD&O, 


---r A..,,  fee,  Av...v.A.v.a..  AAA  .va.v,.a  .  .  WQ-g-gAg-  g.gg  jt  bss  bettcr  A  *  <- w  A  A.C  A  A.pcA  Ag.  A .  VAVAA/A.  vA/^Aji  ,y  WHO  KuinrauH  &  Kyon,  CXJU&e?, 

left  was  an  enthusiastic,  smiling  ,  Hiktrihntion’ now  and  will  continuity  and  impact  is  coupled  with  and  J.  Walter  Thompson,  who  will 

re^ch  wulitaTo  Hou,e  to  “  .  h-d  the  creative  group;  and  Jack 


hallrtrA.,.  ‘‘o««Ae,A.9  Tori.,  loci.,  WoiA  reacn  luuyo  wiinin  lu  aays.  nouse  xo  -  - - -  7.  - ; -  - 

XvonttPP^IwANi  Wab  till  v^'fpil  house  Sampling  and  Couponing  Started  Cleveland;  First  newspaper  ad  in  Ross,  star  and  radio  entertainer,  pro- 
kli^pll  !?  'Jw  A  J  -^^.11  1  in  the  city  Monday.  Wholesalers  re-  Cleveland  breaks  this  Friday.  Swan  ducer,  and  writer-who  joins  the  radio 

Tti  port  several  reorders.  Largest  re-  soap  has  80%  distribution  now.  Will  dejwrtment.  Guy  Davis  remains  as 

a;  ^bp*^ tailer  reports  sale  satisfactory.  First  use  108  billboards,  WHK  Radio  Sta-  Chicago  office  manager. 
fpot^L^n  cpS_  copy  appeared  Jan.  31,  1,820  lines.  tion  and  two  daily  newspapers  in^e 


soap  has  807o  distribution  now.  Will  department.  Guy  Davis  remains  as 
use  108  billboards,  WHK  Radio  Sta-  Chicago  office  manager. 


different  wavs  were  featured  in  sena-  appeared  Jan.  6i,  i,»d:u  lines.  uu.aj,  - 

htcpancU,  cch  currying  a  lively  line  SeamcriEiAi,  Masau  Swan  soap  7  »1-  'SSVeo' poZo°gro“Tsrres?r;  •SCARE'  COPY  DEFINED 

^wing  at  the  top.  At  lower  left  the  ^roJer '  S/"^Counon^^^^  very  satisfactory.  All  chains  in  Cleve-  Washington,  Feb.  ^NDAC  con- 

streamlined  package  of  Swan  soap  tribution  is  over  907c.  Couponing  is  ^  ,  -a_„u„j  tbp  nroHnot  Pbainc  sumer  Commissioner  Harriet  Elliott, 

*as  shown,  and  at  right  was  the  clos-  Just  finished.  It  is  too  early  for  a  ,  account  for  707  of  the  erocerv  conference  with  the  Retailers 

ing  line  in  heavy  black  letters:  “Save  genuine  estimate  of  the  situation.  One  business  °  Advisory  Committee  and  reoresenta- 

bth  SWAN  SOAP.  It  lasts  longer—  big  chain  reports  it  has  just  received  .  oor/  ^ves  of  the  60  Better  Business  Bureaus 

n>«s  no  more!”  material.  Another  big  chain  has  or-  Toledo:  Swan  soap  stocked  by  897c  operating  in  the  U.  S.  has  released  the 


*«ie  in  neavy  oiacK  leiiers;  oaut?  0?-**-***^  v-.  hu<;ine<;s 

bth  SWAN  SOAP.  It  lasts  longer—  big  chain  reports  it  has  just  received 


fOJts  no  more!” 


material.  Another  big  chain  has  or-  Toledo:  Swan  soap  stocked  by  89% 


Before  being  placed  the  copy  was  dered  but  no  stocks  have  arrived,  of  stores  contacted.  Dealers  say  sales  following  definition  of  “scare  advertis- 
t«ted  by  Dr.  George  Gallup,  vice-  On®  supermarket  reports  a  splendid  are  very  good.  First  ad  appeared  jng.”  “Scare  advertising  is  advertising 


president  in  charge  of  research  for  sale  for  the  new  product.  One  group  Jan.  30 


which  tends  through  fear  of  price  in- 


Young  &  Rubicam,  and  it  is  under-  of  supermarkets  reports  a  good  week-  Dayton:  Swan  campaign  broke  in  crease  or  shortages  to  induce  the 

stood  that  it  received  a  high  rating.  ®od  demand.  Other  supers  say  stocks  Dayton  News  on  Jan.  30  and  house  consumer  to  make  speculative  advance 

In  an  effort  to  determine  the  sales  have  just  arrived  and  are  not  moving  to  house  couponing  started  Jan.  27.  purchases.”  Miss  Elliott  declared 

impact  of  the  new  product,  Editor  &  rapidly  yet.  About  90%  retail  distribution  already  elimination  of  “scare  advertising”  is 

^WJSHER  wired  newspapers  carrying  Albany:  Very  adequate  distribu-  obtained.  Retailers  and  jobbers  are  essential  to  consumer  protection  in 
file  initial  copy,  and  the  replies  were  tion.  Sales  reported  excellent  for  first  enthusiastic  over  public  acceptance  the  defense  program. 
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N.  Y.  WOMEN  SPACE  BUYERS  AT  POST-DISPATCH  LUNCHEON 

Shown  above  are  the  16  women  space  buyers  who  were  entertained  at  a  luncheon  given  in  New  York  last  week  by  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch.  All  but  one  buy  space  for  New  York  advertising  agencies.  This  was  probably  the  first  time  that 
the  feminine  contingent  of  the  business  has  been  entertained  collectively.  Although  working  in  the  same  business  in  the 
same  city,  most  of  the  guests  did  not  know  one  another  prior  to  the  luncheon.  Seated  counter-clockwise  from  the  left  fore¬ 
ground  are:  J.  V.  Ambrose  of  the  Post-Dispatch  New  York  ofFIce;  Anne  Gibbons,  of  T.  J.  Maloney;  Marie  Dowling  of 
HIrshon-Garfield;  W.  V.  Collins,  Post-Dispatch;  Rose  Gronsbell,  Pettingell  &  Fenton;  Mary  Shaunty,  Pettlngell  &  Fenton; 
Florence  Auslander,  of  Walter  E.  Thwing;  Janet  Dublon,  of  Wm.  Douglas  McAdams;  Gertrude  Marces,  Small  &  Selffer; 
B.  L.  Brockman,  Post-Dispatch  national  advertising  manager  who  presided  at  the  luncheon;  Catherine  Wohipart,  O'Dea, 
Sheldon  &  Canaday;  Ruth  Low,  Spier  &  Sussman;  Virginia  Ferguson  and  Elsie  Meyer,  of  Lawrence  Fertig  &  Co.;  W.  F.  Byrne, 
Post-Dispatch;  Ada  Stearns,  of  M.  H.  Hackett;  Elizabeth  Black,  Jos.  Katz  Co.;  Ruth  Loveaire,  Macfadden  Publications;  and 
Veronica  Welch,  Moser  &  Cotins.  Mildred  Allen  of  Monroe  F.  Dreher,  who  also  attended  the  luncheon,  does  not  appear 

in  the  picture. 


Press  Contacts 
At  White  House 
Are  Tightened 

Photo  and  Fingerprints  of 
Correspondents  Required  . . . 
U.  S.  Bureaus  Cautious 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  4 — Tighten¬ 
ing  of  press  contacts  with  federal  offi¬ 
cials  is  in  process  with  steps  already 
taken  at  the  White  House,  Munitions 
Building,  and  Navy  Department  to  re¬ 
quire  identification  of  correspondents 
and,  in  some  instances,  recordation  of 
their  conferences. 

Reporters  covering  the  White  House, 
as  well  as  the  scores  of  additional 
newsmen  who  visit  the  Executive 
Mansion  twice  a  week  to  attend  I*resi- 
dential  press  conferences,  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  display  passes  carrying  a 
photograph,  fingerprints,  signature  of 
the  newspaperman,  and  identification 
of  employment.  Arrangement  has  been 
made  for  photographing  and  finger¬ 
printing  the  reporters  this  week. 

Stringeat  Regalotiens 

The  Munitions  Building,  which 
houses  offices  of  Army  executives  and 
division  directors,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  officials  of  the  National  Defense 
Advisory  Commission,  has  set  up  a 
etringent  system  of  regulation,  direct¬ 
ed  by  Lieut.  Col.  Ralph  B.  Lovett, 
executive  officer  of  the  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Branch.  Correspondents  who 
regularly  cover  the  Munitions  Build¬ 
ing  and  who  make  use  of  its  press 
room  to  write  or  telephone,  will  be 
supplied  with  photographic  passes 
which  will  permit  uninterrupted  use 
of  the  premises.  Other  newsmen 
whose  work  requires  them  to  make 
frequent  calls  will  be  identified  by 
the  public  relations  division  and  their 
names  will  be  recorded  at  the  office 
of  the  Provost  Marshal.  When  they 
call  and  identify  themselves,  they  will 
be  given  passes  valid  only  for  the 
single  visit. 

Newspapermen  who  are  not  listed 
will  present  themselves  at  the  office 
of  the  Provost  Marshal,  signify  with 
whom  they  wish  to  spreak,  that  indi¬ 


vidual  will  be  reached  by  telephone 
and  if  he  consents  to  the  interview  the 
newspaperman  will  be  escorted  to  the 
particular  office  by  an  attache  of 
the  Provost  Marshal. 

Records  of  Intorviows  Kept 

A  record  will  be  kept  of  the  visitor’s 
name  and  the  name  of  the  person  he 
interviewed — an  effective  check  on  the 
source  of  news  emanating  from  within 
the  department. 

A  badge  system  is  expected  to  be 
inaugurated  in  the  Navy  Building 
shortly.  For  the  present,  a  reception 
desk  has  been  placed  at  the  main 
entrance  where  reporters  will  be 
identified  and  permitted  to  pass  on  to 
the  offices  for  interviews — after  a 
record  is  made  of  the  correspondent’s 
name  and  the  source  he  intends  to 
probe  for  news. 

Employes  of  both  the  Mimitions 
Building  and  the  Navy  Building  al¬ 
ready  have  been  furnished  identify¬ 
ing,  photographic  badges. 


Seagram's  Launches 
New  Ad  Campaign 

A  new  newspaper  and  magazine 
campaign  for  Seagram’s  V.  O.  Cana¬ 
dian  whiskey  and  Seagram’s  Crown 
whiskey  was  launched  this  week  by 
Seagram  Distillers  Corp.  According 
to  George  E.  Mosley,  Seagram’s  assis¬ 
tant  director  of  advertising,  the  cam¬ 
paign  follows  the  one  introduced  be¬ 
fore  Christmas. 

Copy  for  Seagram’s  7 -Crown  will 
feature  outstanding  sporting,  social, 
and  literary  events  that  happened 
seven  years  ago  when  the  brand  first 
came  on  the  market.  One  of  the  first 
ads  will  carry  a  cut  of  the  novel  An¬ 
thony  Adverse  which  was  published 
seven  years  back. 

Seagram’s  V.  O.  copy  stresses  the 
cordial  relations  existing  between 
Canada  and  the  U.  S.  Promotion  ma¬ 
terial  is  being  prepared  to  tie-in  re¬ 
tail  outlets  with  the  advertisements. 


HEARST  SUNDAY  TRIO  OFFERS  GROUP  RATE 

THREE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  combined  to 
offer  a  group  advertising  rate  for  their  Sunday  editions  where  all  three 
papers  are  used  and  each  insertion  consists  of  the  same  number  of  lines. 
The  combination,  called  the  Hearst  Sunday  Trio,  is  composed  of  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer,  the  Son  Francisco  Examiner,  and  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer.  Orders  and  copy,  according  to  a  rate  card,  will  be  cleared  through 
the  Examiner  office,  710  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco.  Minimum  size  of  the 
copy  is  14  lines  and  it  must  measure  as  many  inches  deep  as  it  is  columns 
wide.  The  Rodney  E.  Boone  Organization  is  the  national  representative  for 
the  papers. 

POYNTER  DIRECTOR  OF  S.  A,  PRESS  DIVISION 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Feb.  3 — Nelson  Poynter,  editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  press  division  of  the 
committee  to  co-ordinate  commercial  and  cultural  relations  among  the 
American  Republics.  He  will  devote  three  weeks  of  each  month  to  this 
work,  as  a  $l-a-year  man,  and  will  devote  the  remainder  of  his  time  to  his 
editorial  duties.  His  offices  will  be  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Poynter  is  a 
former  business  manager  of  the  Washington  Daily  News. 

EMPLOYE  IDEAS  CHANGE  MAKEUP,  SAVE  SPACE 

THE  Lincoln  (Ill.)  Evening  Courier  recently  awarded  cash  prizes  to  employes 
submitting  ideas  for  improvements  in  typography  and  makeup  of  the 
paper.  All  but  minor  employes  entered  the  contest.  Mrs.  Allyne  V.  Nugent, 
publisher,  reports  many  ideas  were  adopted  and  changes  in  makeup  of  front 
page  added  one  column  of  news  matter — with  an  average  of  one-half  page 
gained  for  the  entire  paper. 


McCormick  Hits  ! 
'Threats"  By 
Press  in  Canada 

Won't  AHect  Chicago 
Tribune's  Editorial  ; 

Policy,  He  Declares  i 

“No  threats  of  any  kind  from  a^j 
source  can  affect  the  editorial  policy  if ! 
the  Chicago  Tribune,”  declared  C!d,l 
Robert  R.  McCormick,  Tribune  editBl 
and  publisher,  in  answer  to  a  sefig 
of  editorials  which  have  appeared  k 
some  Canadian  newspapers  critidzi^ 
the  stand  of  the  Tribune  in  regard  k 
American  participation  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  war. 

In  issuing  the  statement.  Col. 
Cormick  told  Editor  &  Publishd  dv 
policy  of  the  Tribune  “will  alwayi  bi 
in  the  interests  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  with  no  hyphenization  of  a» 
kind.” 

"Threats  from  Canadian  Paptri* 

Commenting  on  the  recent  filing  of 
petitions  with  the  Quebec  and  Ontaik  i 
governments  to  control  the  productki 
of  newsprint  in  Canadian  mills  owntd 
by  U.  S.  publishers.  Col.  McCormkk 
said; 

“We  have  had  no  threats  from  tb 
Canadian  authorities,  who  have  acted 
in  perfect  good  faith  'The  thresh 
came  from  Canadian  newspapers.* 

The  Tribune  is  interested  in  news- 
print  mills  in  the  two  provinces,  h 
the  past,  the  mills  operated  by  die 
Ontario  Paper  Company  have  alw^i 
been  exempt  from  production  contii 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  not 
competing  with  commercial  mills  since 
their  entire  output  supplied  only  i 
part  of  the  needs  of  the  Tribune  and 
the  New  York  News.  Removal  of  dv 
exemption  was  asked  in  petitions  con¬ 
tending  the  Ontario  Paper  Company’! 
output  should  be  limited  to  a  proraM 
share  in  the  interests  of  fair  labor 
standards. 

Editorial  Quoted 

The  editorial  attack  against  the 
Tribune  was  coincidental  with  the  fil¬ 
ing  of  the  petitions.  The  Huntingdon 
Gleaner  in  Quebec  recently  printed 
an  editorial  headed;  “Governments 
Urged  to  Put  Pressure  on  McCormick's 
Interests  in  Pulp,  Paper  Mills.”  Ac¬ 
cusing  the  Tribune  of  “ungratefulness" 
to  the  British  Empire,  the  Gleaner’i 
editorial  stated,  in  part: 

“The  next  rightful  move  will  be  for 
our  governments  to  put  the  pressure 
on  McCormick’s  interests  in  Canadian 
pulp  and  paper  mills.” 

liie  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  also 
recently  denounced  a  Tribune  car¬ 
toon,  observing:  “Printed  on  paper 
made  in  Canada  from  Candian  piUp- 
wood.” 

The  entire  output  of  the  Ontario 
Paper  Company,  owned  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  is  used  by  the  Tribune 
and  the  New  York  Daily  News.  Some 
newsprint  companies  under  prorating 
since  1938  average  little  better  than 
half  time,  the  mimicipalities’  petiti<» 
contends,  while  the  Ontario  Paper 
Company  is  operated  at  capacity.  The 
petition  seeks  to  end  an  exemption 
from  prorating  granted  to  the  Ontario 
Co.  because  its  output  does  not  affect 
the  newsprint  market. 

■ 

GALBRAITH  PROMOTED 

P.  C.  Galbraith,  formerly  managing 
editor,  has  been  appointed  managing 
director  of  the  Calgary  (Alta.)  Her¬ 
ald,  a  Southam  newspaper,  succeed¬ 
ing  O.  Leigh  Spencer,  who  has  been 
transferred  to  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  to 
work  on  the  Daily  Province. 
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ADJACENT 

COUNTIES 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

National  representative John  B.  Woodward,  Inc, 


f 


r 


In  the  above  chart,  Greater  Cleveland  and  the  26  neighboring 
counties  are  indicated  by  the  two  shaded  bars. 


New  plants  are  going  up  and  others  are 
being  expanded  to  handle  the  long  list  of 
orders  for  heavy-duty  machinery,  air¬ 
plane  parts,  submarine  engines,  clotning, 
trucks,  machine  tools  and  the  hundred 
and  one  other  vital  defense  necessities. 


Pay  rolls  are  already  well  over  the 
$5,000,000  weekly  mark,  resulting  in  siz¬ 
able  retail  gains.  Advertising  schedules 
being  placed  by  those  who  have  made  a 
thorough  study  of  the  facts  and  figures 
specify  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  be¬ 
cause  of  its  unusual  coverage,  not  only  of 
Greater  Cleveland,  but  also  the  other  141 
cities  and  towns  in  the  prosperous  Cleve¬ 
land  2-in-l  market. 


Orders — orders — and  more  orders  keep 
rolling  into  this  huge  workshop  extend¬ 
ing  east,  west  and  south  from  Greater 
Cleveland,  embracing  the  many  indus¬ 
trial  communities  all  over  this  compact 
Cleveland  2-in-l  market. 


Production  and  Sales 
Go  Into  High  Gear 
in  the  Cleveland 
2-in-l  Market 


21.8% 

•f  OkU'i  V.laiii* 


GREATER 

<  CLEVEUND  I  .  I 


RETAIL  SALES  VOLUME 

Tttal  Salat 
It  Waakt— 1  1 1  7 

Cuyahoga  County _ (Clovolondl  .$279,34I.U3.0A 

Countlok  lAdjocont  to  Clovolondl  .  1S4,23«.050.23 

HomHton  County _ (Cincinnotll  .  1 31,41 1.t«3.42 

Fronklin  County . (Columbus)  .  45,044,410.19 

Lueos  County . (Toledo I  _  02,240,580.45 

Summit  County . (Akron) .  73,521,643.77 

Mont9omory  County  (Ooyton)  ...  69,855,720.73 

Mahon!n9  County . . . .  ( Youn9ttown )  50,546,424.1 8 

Stork  County . (Canton)  . . .  44.247,804.06 

Total  tor  obovo  9  morkots. . .  .SI .022,553,300.79 
Grand  total  tor  stoto .  1,283,778,104.48 


;  5.7% 

at  Okla't  Valaaia 

SUMMIT 

COUNTY 


3.9% 

at  OkIa*t  Valaaia 

MAHONINQ 

COUNTY 


3.8% 

af  Okla't  Valaa 

STARK 

COUNTY 


S279.348.163  $184,236,050  $73,521,643  $50,596,429  $49,297,809 


^THE  COMPACT  CLEVELAND  MARKET  $131, 000,095.18— 49%  OF  OHIO'S  RETAIL  SALES-:. 
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PUBLISHER 


"Preparedness" 
Theme  for 
Inland  Meeting 

World  War  Problems  and 
Report  on  Newspapers' 
Defense  Group  on  Program 

“Newspapers,  Be  Prepared!”  is  the 
keynote  of  the  annual  naeeting  of  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association  at  the 
Sherman  Hotel,  Chicago,  Feb.  18-19, 
according  to  program  plans  annotinced 
this  week  by  President  Clinton  F. 
Karstaedt,  Beloit  (Wis.)  News. 


SIR  RODERICK  JONES  QUITS  AS  REUTERS  HEAD 

LONDON,  Feb.  5 — Sir  Roderick  Jones  resigned  today  after  25  years  as  chair¬ 
man  and  managing  director  of  Reuters.  The  announcement  gave  no  rea¬ 
son  for  his  retirement  and  there  was  no  word  as  to  who  would  succeed  him. 
Sir  Roderick  began  his  work  with  Reuters  as  an  assistant  correspondent  in 
South  Africa.  In  the  last  war  he  was  director  of  propaganda  for  Britain,  and 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  current  war  he  was  named  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Council  of  the  Ministry  of  Information. 


Defense  Group  on  Program  NATIONAL  WANT  AD  WEEK  SET  FOR  APRIL  20-26 

.  APRIL  20  to  26  inclusive,  has  been  designated  for  the  ninth  annual  National 

“Newspap^s,  Be  Prepared!  is  the  Want  Ad  Week  by  the  Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising 
1  meeting  of  In-  Managers.  Maurice  S.  Schwartz,  classified  advertising  manager,  Houston 

nd  Daily  Press  ^sociatmn  at  the  (Texas)  Post  has  been  named  chairman  of  this  event  by  Walter  Lehman,  presi- 
lerman  Hotel,  Chicago,  Feb.  18-19  ANCAM. 

:cordmg  to  program  plans  announced 

isteedt  Beioi^m^TNTwT''  ^  S.  F.  CHRONICLE  HAS  NEW  EDITORIAL  FEATURE 

To  achieve  the  most  practical  coun-  THE  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  Jan.  20,  inaugurated  its  “Monday  Meetings” 


sel,  President  Karstaedt  has  chosen 
well-known  Inlanders,  particularly 
those  who  experienced  the  problems 
of  the  World  War  days,  to  lead  round¬ 
table  discussions  covering  every  de¬ 
partment  and  activity  of  the  “average 
daily  newspaper.” 

To  Report  on  Defense  Gronp 


feature  wherein  the  daily’s  editorial  page  that  day  was  turned  over  to  a 
panel  of  distinguished  California  leaders  in  letters,  sciences  and  the  arts  for  a 
discussion  of  world  problems.  The  meetings,  a  new  feature,  also  provide  for 
space  to  be  given  Chronicle  readers  who  wish  to  comment  upon  the  discus¬ 
sions.  Paul  C.  Smith,  Chronicle  editor,  annoimced  the  feature. 


the  proposed  “model  newspaper  na¬ 
tional  advertising  invoice  form,”  sug- 


President  Karstaedt  will  make  a  gested  by  the  Association  of  National 
report  and  recommendations  as  In-  Advertisers. 


AS  REUTERS  HEAD  Boston  Globe  NLRB 

jned  today  after  25  years  as  chair-  W/armrifT 
.  The  announcement  gave  no  rea-  W10S>es> 

ord  as  to  who  would  succeed  him.  At  the  conclusion  this  week  of  a 
s  as  an  assistant  correspondent  in  two-day  hearing  before  Trial  Exam- 
ctor  of  propaganda  for  Britain,  and  iner  Albert  J.  Hoban  for  the  National 
named  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Labor  Relatio^  ^ard,  it  was  deter- 

mmed  that  the  Boston  Globe  Em¬ 
ployes’  Association  had  four  more 
r  CCT  CrtD  A  DO  1 1  on  members  in  its  organization  than  the 

t  OCI  r\JK  MrKIL  CM-CO  Globe  unit  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of 
ated  for  the  ninth  annual  National  Boston. 

t  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  This  was  not  the  issue  to  be  settled 
ied  advertising  manager,  Houston  by  the  NLRB,  for  the  hearing  was 
this  event  by  Walter  Lehman,  presi-  requested  by  the  Boston  local  of  the 

guild  in  the  hope  of  deciding  the  ap¬ 
propriate  bargaining  unit  in  the  Globe 

V  EDITORIAL  FEATURE 

laugurated  its  “Monday  Meetings”  opened,  however,  the  Employes  Asso- 
►age  that  day  was  turned  over  to  a  ^  erven  . 

1  letters,  sciences  and  the  arts  for  a  The  conclusion  of  the  regional  direc- 
igs,  a  new  feature,  also  provide  for  °  j  NLRB  after  examination  of  the 
wish  to  comment  upon  the  discus-  b°th  umons  was  that  the 

j  ..  X  .  guild  had  151  members  out  of  a  possi- 

nnounced  the  feature.  228;  and  that  the  AssociatioVhSd 

155  members  out  of  a  possible  371 
PROGRESS  EDITION  The  case  now  goes  to  the  Board  io 

Ao/>  -  i  -  Washington,  and  an  election  could  be 

An  86-page  Progress  edition  tracing  ordered  with  ballot  designations  for 


land’s  representative  of  the  Newspa¬ 
pers’  National  Defense  Committee,  or- 


News-editorial  department  problems 
will  be  discussed  under  the  leadership 


ganized  in  New  York  City,  Feb.  4,  and  Tom  H.  Keene,  Elkhart  (Ind.) 
of  the  conference  of  heads  of  various  chairman  of  the  Inland  board 

newspaper  publishers  associations  q(  directors.  A  circulation  depart- 
with  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Frank  j^gnt  “preparedness”  forum  will  be 


Knox  at  Washington,  Feb.  5. 

Inland  luncheon  programs  will  fea- 


conducted  by  Fred  Schilplin,  St.  Cloud 
(Minn.)  Times,  Inland  past  president. 


ture  the  honoring  of  past  presidents  The  mechanical-production  round- 
of  the  association  on  Tuesday  and  the  table  will  be  led  by  R.  R.  O'Brien, 
awarding  of  winners  in  the  Inland-  Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil,  also  an 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  second  annual  typo-  Inland  past  president, 
graphic  contest  in  which  nearly  lOO  ^  Hudnutt,  Elyria  (O.)  Chroni- 
Inland  dailies  have  been  entered  m  ^i^.T^leg^am,  will  preside  as  chair- 
uiree  mvisions.  „  v,  nian  of  the  discussion  on  business 

Herbert  N.  Laflin,  Linco  n  scholar  problems.  Past  President  Earl 

and  Milwaukee  attorney,  will  speak  at  chapman,  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal. 

V®  jj-*-  ♦  TMcf  roundtable  on  classified 

coin,  the  Lawyer,  In  addition  to  past  aHvertisine  linaee  Vice-President 
presidents  who  will  be  honored  sev-  cLirman  of  thi  Inland’s  cost 

eral  ^ns  of  Inland  past  presidents  will  wUl  preside  at  the  session 

also  be  guests  at  the  Tuesday  lunch-  analyzing  costs  in  news- 

"°Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  director  of 

.  ®  L  T  ji  rp  liminary  report  on  the  current  Inland 

typography,  Ludlow  Typograph  Com- 

pany,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ra#  u 


the  growth  and  development  of  the  ^2)  Association,  or  (3)  no 

Intermountain  territory,  with  Ogden  '  \  / 

the  hub  of  industry,  was  issued  Feb.  2  a 

by  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-  PWPT 

Examiner.  Particularly  stressed  were  ttvJDUNDtJI'l  It ririLr«V.>  1 
the  defense  facilities,  with  the  U.  S.  The  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  As- 
army  speeding  progress  on  the  army  sociation,  at  Montreal  Jan.  31,  re¬ 
depot,  arsenal  and  flying  field  at  elected  F.  G.  Robinson,  vice-presi- 
Ogden.  Progress  of  business  in  the  dent  of  the  Canadian  International 
past  year  was  emphasized.  Paper  Company,  as  president. 


Paper  Company,  as  president. 


judges  in  the  Inland  typographic  con¬ 
test,  will  be  the  principal  speaker  at 


Wage-Hour  Problems  Listed 

The  topic,  “The  Publishers’  Attitude 


the  Wednesday  luncheon.  Prof,  and  Action  in  Legislative  Affairs  Af- 
Charles  Allen,  assistant  dean,  Medill  footing  Newspapers,”  will  be  presented 
School  of  Journalism,  Northwestern  by  Past  President  JS  Gray,  Monroe 
University,  will  present  plaques  and  (Mich.)  Evening  News.  Eugene  Mac- 
certificates  to  representatives  of  win-  Kinnon,  chairman  of  the  ANPA  Spe- 
ning  papers.  cial  Standing  Committee,  will  answer 

Prior  to  the  Wednesday  luncheon,  questions  on  hours  and  wages  prob- 
James  R.  Young,  former  Tokyo  INS  loms.  George  Price  Ellis,  certified  pub- 
correspondent,  will  speak  on  “The  lie  accountant,  will  discuss  Social  Se- 
Orient  in  Times  of  International  Dis-  curity  and  taxation  developments, 
turbances.”  Editors  of  seven  univer-  W.  G.  Anderson,  Winfield  (Kan.) 
sity  dailies  in  the  Inland  territory  will  Courier,  president  of  the  Kansas  Press 
hold  a  conference  at  the  Sherman  Association,  will  also  discuss  social 
Wednesday  morning.  Clarence  security  problems  from  the  standpoint 

Schoenfeld,  editor  of  the  Daily  Car-  of  the  small  daily.  L.  M.  White,  Mex- 
dinal  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  ico  (Mo.)  Ledger,  will  also  take  part 
will  preside.  this  discussion. 

IS-Poiut  Ad  Program  Up  John  Redmond,  Burlington  (Kan.) 


will  preside.  this  discussion. 

IS-Poiut  Ad  Program  Up  John  Redmond,  Burlington  (Kan.) 

Further  discussion  of  the  “Fifteen  Republican  and  J.  Frank  McDermond, 
Point  Program”  for  the  advancement  Atttca  (Jnd.)  Ledger-Tribune,  presi- 
of  national  advertising  in  newspapers  ^.®”t  of  the  Hoosier  State  Press  Ako- 


of  national  advertising  in  newspapers  ^.®”t  of  the  Hoosier  State  Press  Ako- 
will  take  place  at  the  Wednesday  «at»on,  will  discuss  the  Pive-Day 
afternoon  session  at  which  F.  Ward  experimerft.  E.  P.  Adler, 

Just,  Waukegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun,  will  Dav^port  (la.)  Times,  Inland  past 
preside.  A  meeting  of  the  Inland-  president  and  chairman  of  newsprint 
Agencies  Committee  will  be  held  prior  committee,  will  report  on  the  prmt 
to  the  Inland  convention  and  a  report  P®Pcr  situation. 

of  that  committee  will  be  presented.  Following  the  report  of  President 
The  three  remaining  points  under  con-  Karstaedt  on  “newspapers’  public  re- 
sideration  are  delineation  of  newspa-  lations,”  Inlanders  will  see  the  one- 
per  market  and  circulation  areas;  reel  motion  picture,  “The  Story  That 
graphic  presentation  of  circulation;  Couldn’t  Be  Told,”  featuring  Peter 
and  standardized  run-of-paper  color  Zenger’s  historic  free  press  trial. 


advertising  plates. 


Election  of  officers  will  take  place 


Another  “be  prepared”  roundtable  Tuesday  afternoon,  following  the  re¬ 
will  cover  local  advertising  problems,  port  of  the  nominating  committee, 
with  A.  M.  Clapp,  Clinton  (la.)  Her-  headed  by  Past  President  O’Brien. 
aid,  presiding  as  chairman.  F.  W.  The  Inland  board  of  directors  will  con- 
Schaub,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald-Review,  vene  for  a  one-day  session,  Feb.  17, 
Inland  vice-president,  will  report  on  preceding  the  annual  convention. 


139%  More  Attractive 

The  Worcester  Market  is  attractive  to  adver¬ 
tisers  because  Worcester  women  have  more 
money  to  spend.  Notable  among  a  dozen 
interesting  indices  of  buying  power  is  the 
fact  that  Worcester’s  per  capita  expenditures 
in  apparel  and  footwear  stores  are  139  per 
cent  above  the  U.  S.  average.  In  this  prosper¬ 
ous  New  England  city  The  Telegram-Gazette 
covers  practically  every  home.  Population; 
City  195,31 1»  City  and  Retail  Zone  433,287, 
Paid  daily  circulation:  127,838. 

THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

GEORGE  F.  BOOTH,  Publisher 

Paul  Block  and  Associates,  National  Representatives 


ADVERTISING  EXPENDITURES  IN  LEADING  MAGAZINES 

1935  Through  1940 


SOURCE:  P.I.B.  REPORT. 
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Oklahoman  and  Times 
Has  Employes'  Clinic 


Skott  'Takai. 


Newest  service  provided  for  the 
benefit  of  employes  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times  is 
the  installation  of  a  completely 
equipped  medical  and  dental  clinic  in 
Room  313  of  the  Oklahoman  building. 

E.  K.  Gaylord,  editor  and  publisher, 
outlined  the  new  clinic  in  a  letter  to 
employes  published  in  Cuff  Stuff,  the 
dailies’  house  organ,  as  a  new  pro¬ 
gressive  step  in  employe  welfare. 

“The  company  decided  that  we,  as 
individuals  are  somewhat  careless  in 
keeping  an  accurate  check  of  our 
physical  condition  and  that  we  could 
best  remedy  this  defect  by  arranging 
for  complete  medical  and  dental 
examinations  for  all  employes  at 
regular  intervals,”  Mr.  Gaylord  said. 

“The  clinic  has  been  set  up  and 
three  rooms  have  been  remodeled  and 
converted  into  modern  dental  and 
medical  offices.  The  company  has 
spent  several  thousands  of  dollars  for 
X-ray  equipment  and  other  technical 
apparatus  and  has  engaged  two  out¬ 
standing  practitioners  to  head  the 
clinic,  which  will  be  open  six  days  a 
week. 

“As  quickly  as  possible,  it  will  be 
expected  that  all  employes,  old  and 
new,  will  be  given  complete  physical 
review  in  the  clinic,”  Mr.  Gaylord 
said.  “Actual  treatment  ami  medical 
and  dental  care  will  be  outlined  re- 
qtiired,  but  it  is  intended  that  each 
employe  shall  go  to  his  family  doctor 
or  dentist  or  consult  such  medical 
or  dental  authorities  he  may  choose. 
However,  the  dental  X-rays  and 
recommendations  of  the  clinic  will 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  em¬ 
ploye’s  own  physician  or  dentist  with¬ 
out  charge.” 

In  addition  to  periodic,  routine 
checkups,  any  employe  may  volim- 
tarily  present  himself  for  examination 
at  any  time.  Emergency  treatment 
will  be  given  in  the  case  of  accident 
or  sudden  illness. 


RARE  frankness  in  Wilkes-Barre 
Times  Leader  headline: 

HOTEL  TO  INSTALL 

NEW  DUMB  WAITER 


THEY  STILL  TALK  about  this  one 
in  Minneapolis. 

When  a  present-day  reporter  for 
the  Minneapolis  Star  Journal  was 
breaking  in  about  six  years  ago,  a 
mental  patient  jumped  from  the  fifth 
floor  of  General  Hospital,  across  the 
street  from  the  newspaper  building. 
The  city  editor  sent  him  to  cover. 

The  cub  returned  a  few  minutes 
later,  visibly  impressed  by  his  first 
contact  as  a  newspaperman  with  trag¬ 
edy  and  violent  death. 

“Yup,”  he  blurted,  “he’s  dead,  all 
right.  He  was  already  turning  black 
when  I  got  there.” 

“He  should  be  black,”  retorted  the 
city  ed;  “he’s  a  Negro!” 


STARTLING  discovery  featured  by 
two-column  headline  in  Bozeman 
(Mont.)  Chronicle: 


AVERAGE  AMERICAN 
IS  GROWING  OLDER 

CENSUS  BUREAU  REPORTS 


Editor  &  Publisher  will  pay  $2.00  for  each 
“Short  Take’’  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 


APPARENTLY  all  the  editors  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  are  big  city 
boys.  On  Monday,  Feb.  3,  illustrating 
a  page  one  feature  on  the  ground  hog 
failing  to  see  his  shadow,  a  two-col¬ 
umn  cut  of  a  bewildered  oppossum 
was  used. 


UNFORTUNATE  episode  reported 
by  Gilroy  (Cal.)  Evening  Dispatch: 
“The  Rocca  restaurant  is  closed  for 
the  present.  Mrs.  Treis  Harris  who 
had  charge  of  the  eating  place  was 
taken  quite  seriously  ill  after  she 
had  been  opened  for  just  a  few 
weeks.” 


N.  E.  Brown  Heads 
Carolina's  Admen 

Columbia,  S.  C.,  Jan.  27 — ^Nothing 
can  take  the  place  of  advertising  in 
American  business  and  merchandising, 
David  Oven,  prominent  Southern 
mercantile  authority  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  J.  B.  Ivey 
Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  told  200 
members  of  the  Carolinas  Advertising 
Executives’  Association  in  mid-winter 
session  Jan.  25,  here. 

He  urged  the  executives,  numbering 
advertising  and  business  managers  of 
North  and  South  Carolina  dailies,  to 
“sell  your  merchants  on  the  idea  of 
investing  3%  of  their  gross  income  in 
what  you  have  to  sell.” 

N.  E.  Brown,  advertising  manager, 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record,  was  elected 
president  to  succeed  Marshall  F.  Mur- 
daugh,  advertising  manager,  Durham 
(N.  C.)  Herald-Sun. 


SELLS  MICfflGAN  DAILY 

Greenville,  Mich.,  Feb.  4 — L.  Earle 
Davidson  of  Detroit  became  the  new 
active  head  of  the  Greenville  Daily 
News  this  week,  it  was  announced 
by  Harry  D.  Lansing,  who  has  been 
the  publisher  of  the  News  for  the 
past  nine  years.  Davidson  has  been 
vice-president  and  sales  manager  of 
the  Michigan  Electrotype  and  Stereo¬ 
type  Company  of  Detroit  for  the  past 
eight  years.  Previously  he  was  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager  of  the 
Buick  Motors  division  of  General 
Motors  at  Flint.  Associated  with  him 
in  the  purchase  of  the  newspaper  is 
Donald  E.  Johnson  of  Flint.  Lansing 
will  remain  in  Greenville  where  he 
will  engage  in  the  printing  and  office 
supply  business. 


jDo  l^off 

JiTfiOfr  ? 


More  and  more  people  are 
reading  The  New  York  Sun. 


Every  month  for  the  past 
three  months  The  Sun  has 
gained  circulation  over  the 
corresponding  months  a  year 
ago. 

WEIGH  THE  VALUE  OF 


Sthc 


NEW  VORK 


“As  We  See  It . . .” 


L 


I  HADING  off  the  editorial  columns  of  The 
Detroit  Free  Press  each  morning  is  this  four  word 
phrase:  "As  We  See  It  ...  ” 


Tersely,  this  phrase  summarizes  the  editorial  pattern 
and  purpose.  It  respects  the  reasoning  of  the  reader, 
proclaims  the  editor’s  privilege  to  see  it  differently 
tomorrow  and  the  reader’s  right  to  take  an  opposite 
view  today. 


It  declares  absolute  independence  in  reporting  news 
and  in  expressing  opinions  about  parties  or  per¬ 
sonalities,  performances  or  practices. 


Detroit  has  sampled  this  new  brand  of  journalism 
and  likes  it.  An  increase  of  29,006  copies  per  day 
has  been  made  in  the  past  six  months  .  .  .  that’s  one 
third  of  the  five  year  increase  of  83,000  copies. 


tE^ie  PjelTjoit  0titt 


ON  GUARD  FOR  OVER  A  CENTURY 

JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  INC.,  National  Raprasantatlvas 

Member  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc. 


Crystalizing  the  ca¬ 
bles  and  bulletins  from 
the  "hot  spots"  of  the 
world  into  a  form  read¬ 
ers  understand  and  ap¬ 
preciate.  Timely!  Newsy! 


JVOW  READY! 

Latest  ^^Map  of  the  Month'* 


^^This  Is  a 

WORLD 

WAR” 


Graphically  showing  how 
the  impact  of  war  is  felt  by 
nations  on  every  part  of  th* 
globe.  The  kind  of  page  read¬ 
ers  will  save  and  schools  will 


use.  Etchers  proofs,  or  mat* 
pages  in  seven  or  eight  col*', 
umn  size.  One  or  four  colon. 


The  “Map  of  the  Month”  ap¬ 
pears  in  such  representative  pa¬ 
pers  as  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Times,  The  San  Francisco  Newt, 
Syracuse  Post -Standard,  Youngs¬ 
town  Vindicator,  Cleveland  Press, 
New  Orleans  Times  Picayune,  Si 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch, 
Lincoln  State  Journal,  Hartford 
Times,  Pittsburgh  Press  and  many 
others. 


Wire  for  proofs 
or  use  this 
coupon. 


EVBRYWEEK  MAGAZINE, 
laoo  W.  Third  St., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:  Without  obligation 
on  our  part,  please  send  sam¬ 
ples  and  prices  on  your  lull 
page  war  map. 


Nome  . 

Paper  . . 

City .  state 


EvervWeek 


HOO  W  3rel  S» 


CLEVELAND 


Underwood 
&  Underwood 
Photograph 


THE  COOPERATING  NEWSPAPERS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


or  new 


Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E) 
Butler  Ea9le  (E) 

Chester  Times  (E) 

Greensburg  Review  Tribune  (M&E) 
Haxleton  Plain  Speaker  (E) 
Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M) 
New  Castle  News  (E) 

Norristown  Times-Herald  (E) 

Oil  City  Derrick  (M) 

Shamokin  News-Dispatch  (E) 
Sunbury  Daily  Items  (E) 
Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M) 


Williamsport  Sun  (E) 

Washington  Observer  Reporter 
(M&E) 

25  to  50,000  Circulation 

Wilkes-Barre  Times-Leader  News 


Clearfied  Progress  (E) 


Up  to  5,000  Circulation 

Ambridge  Citizen  (E) 

Berwick  Enterprise  (E) 

Columbia  News  (E) 

Greenville  Record  Argus  (E) 
Jeanette  News-Dispatch  (E) 
Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E) 

5  to  10,000  Circulation 

Bloomsburg  Press  (M) 
Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E) 


Wilkes-Barre  Record  (M) 

More  than  50,000  Circulation 
Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat 
(M&E) 


EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHEpI 


Cruickshank  Adds  Light 
To  L  A.  Times  Valuation 


Ken  Taylor,  Los  Angeles  corre¬ 
spondent  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER, 
wrote  two  articles  on  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  experts  in  the  valuation  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times-Mirror  Co., 
for  tax  purposes.  (E.  &  P.  Jan.  M, 
Jan.  18.)  A.  S.  Van  Benthuysen, 
one  of  the  government  witnesses, 
commented  on  these  articles  in  the 
issue  of  Jan.  25,  supplying  addi¬ 
tional  information.  Herbert  W. 
Cruickshank,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers, 
who  had  testified  for  the  respondent, 
replies  to  Mr.  Van  Benthuysen's  let¬ 
ter,  bringing  still  more  light  to  the 
complex  subject.  His  letter  follows: 


To  Editor  &  Publisher:  In  fairness 
to  your  readers  I  should  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  what  I  think  are  un¬ 
fair  implications  and  statements  made 
by  Mr.  Van  Benthuysen  in  his  letter  to 
Editor  &  F*ublisher  which  appeared  in 
your  issue  of  Jan.  25  with  reference  to 
the  valuation  of  a  minority  block  of 
stock  of  the  Times-Mirror  Co.,  the 
company  which  publishes  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times. 

It  is  very  apparent  to  me  that  Mr. 
Van  Benthuysen  was  trying  to  justify 
before  the  publishers  of  America  the 
high  valiution  he  placed  on  this  stock 
when  he  testified  as  an  expert  wit¬ 
ness  for  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  in  May  of  last  year. 


It  is  true  that  the  attorneys  for  both 
sides  agreed  to  a  stipulation  of  facts 
which  contained  a  balance  sheet,  with 
agreed  values  for  each  item  listed 
therein,  and  which  showed  net  tangi¬ 
ble  assets  of  $11,145,886.78.  They  did 


not,  however,  agree,  as  Van  Benthuy- 
'en  implies  in  his  letter,  that  the  value 
ner  share  was  this  amount  divided  by 
the  number  of  shares  outstanding, 
nlus  anv  value  that  might  be  ascribed 
to  goodwill,  if  any.  Paragraph  15  of 
the  stipulation  agreement  provided  as 
follows:  “This  stipulation  is  not  to  be 
construed  as  an  admission  by  either 
oartv  that  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  1.634  shares  of  stock  of  the  Times- 
Mirror  Co.  on  June  26, 1935,  was  equal 
to  a  proportionate  part  of  the  net 
worth  of  said  corporation  as  reflected 
by  any  statement  based  solely  upon 
the  item  by  item  or  aggregate  value 
of  the  assets  of  the  corporation.” 

The  reason  why  the  attorneys  did 
not  make  such  an  agreement  is  ob¬ 
vious,  for  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
minority  shares  in  newspaper  cor¬ 
porations,  or  in  any  other  type  of 
business  corporation,  ordinarily  do  not 
sell  as  high  as  controlling  shares.  The 
1,634  shares  of  Times-Mirror  Co.  stock 
in  question  consisted  of  only  about 
28%  of  the  total  outstanding  stock  of 
the  company. 

This  vital  distinction  is  completely 
ignored  by  Van  Benthuysen  when  he 
states:  “On  the  basis  of  $924.80,  the 
average  of  the  figures  for  Chandler, 
Friday,  Cruickshank,  Lovelace  and 
Hammond,  the  total  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  would  be  $5,326,848,  etc.”  The 
valuations  given  by  all  of  the  above 
men  were  definitely  on  the  basis  for 
a  minority  block.  In  my  testimony  I 
clearly  distinguished  the  two  situa¬ 
tions  by  placing  a  valuation  upon  said 
minority  shares  of  $1,606,856  (or  $984 
per  share)  as  against  my  valuation  for 
all  of  the  shares  of  $8,505, (MX)  (or 
$1,476  per  share). 

Sincerely  yours. 


Government  Files 
Anti-Trust  Suit 
Against  ASCAP 


Herbert  W.  Cruickshank, 
Assistant  Cxeneral  Manager, 
The  Gannett  Newspapers. 


7  Toledo  Admen  Join 
Kastor  &  Sons  Agency 


Chicago.  Feb.  5 — ^H.  W.  Kastor  & 
Sons  Advertising  Company  announced 
today  that  seven  members  of  the 
U.  S.  Advertising  Corp.,  Toledo,  will 
join  the  Kastor  organization,  effective 
Feb.  8,  marking  the  largest  expansion 
in  the  46-year  history  of  the  Kastor 
agency  made  solely  for  the  service  of 
its  clients.  It  was  emphasized  that 
those  joining  the  Kastor  agency  are  to 
work  on  business  already  in  the  house. 

Three  top  executives  from  the  To¬ 
ledo  agency  are  joining  the  Chicago 
office  of  the  Kastor  organization.  They 
are  Harold  Merillat,  president;  John 
Toigo,  executive  vice-president  in 
charge  of  copy  and  production;  and 
George  Piper,  vice-president  in  charge 
of  marketing  and  media.  With  these 
three  will  come  T,  O.  Gibbs,  account 
executive;  Arthur  Gerkin  and  Ralph 
Salor,  research  and  media;  and  Hazel 
Kelly,  research. 

In  addition,  Weston  Hill,  formerly 
with  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  and  Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert,  New  York,  has 
join^  the  copy  staff  of  the  Kastor 
agency. 

Addition  of  the  new  force  was  anti¬ 
cipated  some  months  ago  when  new 
executive  offices  were  opened  an  an¬ 
other  floor  at  360  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
in  addition  to  the  entire  12th  floor 
which  the  agency  occupies. 

Mr.  Merillat  has  in  past  years  been 
with  Grace  &  Holliday,  Detroit,  prior 
to  his  association  with  U.  S.  Advertis¬ 
ing  Corp.  Mr.  Toigo  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  as  copy  and  production  execu¬ 
tive  with  McCann-Erickson,  Lord  & 


AP  Wins  Verdict 
In  Libel  Suit 


The  Justice  Department’s  long 
threatened  anti-trust  suit  against  the 
American  Society  of  Composers,  Au¬ 
thors,  and  Publishers,  was  filed  this 
week  in  a  Milwaukee  federal  court. 
The  action  came  during  a  lull  in  ne¬ 
gotiations  between  ASCAP  and  the 
government  over  a  consent  decree 
which  would  have  avoided  court  ac¬ 
tion.  Broadcast  Music  Inc.,  the  or¬ 
ganization  which  the  broadcasters  set 
up  to  compete  with  ASCAP  over  radio 
music  copyrights,  has  already  signed 
a  consent  decree  to  avoid  a  similar 
suit. 


Both  the  government  and  the  music 
composers  have  expressed  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  continue  negotiations.  It  is 
believed  that  the  government’s  action 
will  either  bring  negotiations  quickly 
to  a  head  or  force  ASCAP  to  engage 
in  a  court  battle  which  may  drag  on 
for  several  years.  The  restrictions 
imposed  on  BMI  by  its  consent  decree 
with  the  government  will  not  become 
effective  until  ASCAP  reaches  a  sim¬ 
ilar  agreement  or  until  a  definite  de¬ 
cision  is  reached  in  the  courts. 


formation  specifically  cites  the  chargt 
that  ASCAP  forced  radio  stations  tt 
pay  a  percentage  of  their  gross  rev. 
enue  for  the  privilege  of  using  ASCAP 
music.  This  was  one  of  the  chic 
points  of  contention  in  the  BMI. 
ASCAP  dispute  which  led  to  an  em. 
bargo  on  ASCAP  music  by  most  o 
the  country’s  radio  stations. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  goverr:- 
ment’s  suit  was  filed  in  Milwaukee 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Thurmj; 
Arnold  issued  a  statement  in  Washing, 
ton  supporting  the  Justice  Depar. 
ment’s  contention  that  the  society  g 
an  unlawful  combination  in  restrair. 
of  trade.  From  New  York,  Gene 
Buck,  ASCAP  president,  commentec 
that  “the  society  does  not  wish  tc 
operate  in  violation  of  the  law,  bu: 
be  it  remembered  that  throughout  our 
long  history  a  great  many  courts  both 
State  and  Federal,  have  held  tha: 
ASCAP  was  functioning  in  a  lawfu! 


Percentage  Fee  Cited 

In  the  ASCAP  suit  the  government 
charges  that  ASCAP  has  violated  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  by  pooling  and 
controlling  copyrighted  music,  dis¬ 
criminating  against  non-members  of 
ASCAP,  restraining  ASCAP  members 
from  exercising  their  rights  as  set 
forth  in  the  Copyright  Act,  by  engag¬ 
ing  in  illegal  price  fixing,  and  other 
related  activities.  The  criminal  in¬ 


JAMES  A.  DONAN 

James  A.  Donan,  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  manager  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  died  sud¬ 
denly  Feb.  3  a  few  minutes  after  he 
had  collapsed  while  leaving  his  oia 
in  New  York.  Mr.  Donan  would  have 
been  45  years  old  this  week.  He  had 
been  with  Standard  Oil  since  1920. 
Mr.  Donan  was  a  native  of  St.  Louis 
and  a  graduate  of  the  Joumalisn 
course  at  DePauw  University.  He  was 
well  known  in  the  advertising  buti- 
ness  for  successfully  tying  in  Standard 
Oil  ads  with  outstanding  news  events 
One-half  hour  after  Howard  Hughes 
landed  in  Paris  on  his  record-breakiq 
flight,  the  New  York  papers  were  out 
with  a  Standard  Oil  ad  congratulat¬ 
ing  the  flier  on  his  achievemei: 
Hughes  had  used  Standard  gas. 


Thomas,  BBD  &  O,  and  Campbell 
Ewald.  Mr.  Piper  formerly  operated 
his  own  research  and  statistical  com¬ 
pany  and  for  nine  years  was  director 
of  merchandising  and  sales  research 
at  Montgomery  Ward  &  Company. 


The  United  States  Advertising  Corp., 
with  headquarters  at  Toledo,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  query  from  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  announced  that  no  accounts 
were  going  to  the  Kastor  agency  and 
that  the  company  was  continuing 
operation  as  in  the  past. 


You  cannot  cover  the  rich 
Youngstown  district  with 
any  paper  but  the 


Charleston,  S.  C.,  Feb.  3 — U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  Judge  Alva  M.  Lumpkin 
directed  a  verdict  for  the  Associated 
Press  in  a  $50,000  suit  for  libel  brought 
by  Grayson  K.  Hubbard  of  Beaufort, 
S.  C.,  against  the  AP. 

The  suit  was  tried  in  the  Federal 
Court  at  Charleston  before  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Judge  Alva  M.  Lumpkin  and  a 
jury.  Mr.  Hubbard  bas^  his  suit 
upon  an  AP  news  report  dated  Feb. 
12,  1936,  which  gave  an  account  of  a 
civil  trial  at  Aiken,  S.  C.,  in  which 
Eliza  Warth  sued  the  Yarn  Cattle  & 
Turpentine  Company,  Inc.,  to  recover 
damages  for  the  death  of  her  brother, 
Laurence  H.  Harrison.  In  the  libel 
suit,  Grayson  K.  Hubbard  claimed 
that  the  AP  report  charged  him  with 
the  commission  of  murder. 

In  directing  judgment  for  the  AP, 
the  court  held  that  the  AP  report  was 
not  libelous  per  se  and  that  it  was  a 
privileged  report  of  a  judicial  proceed¬ 
ing. 


YOUNGSTOWN 

VINDICATOR 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. 


National  Representatives 


New  York  Philadelphia 

Detroit  Boston  Chicago 


Atlanta 
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Over  85%  of  tfif  Nelju  InqlancL 
Defense  Proge?am  Appropriations 

FALL  WITHIN  THE  AREAS 
COVERED  BY  THESE 


A  Yankee  giant — that’s  the  way  a  great  insur¬ 
ance  company,  The  New  England  Mutual,  sees 
Uncle  Sam,  determined  to  build  his  defenses. 

And  gigantic  are  the  orders  piling  in  to  be  filled 
by  the  shops  and  mills  and  shipyards  of  New 
England.  More  than  $1,654,884,166  in  defense 
orders  so  far — and  the  figure  grows  daily. 

®Ilii$  MARKET  AaHs 


The  Navy  alone  is  spending  $1,350,286,632  in  New 
England,  while  Army  contracts  amount  to  more  than 
$284,462,806. 

Ships  and  guns,  ammunition  and  small  firearms,  air¬ 
planes  and  machine  tools — these  make  the  headlines — 
and  New  England  is  producing  them.  But  the  Army 
and  Navy  need  needles  and  thread  and  thimbles;  shoes, 
shirts,  gloves,  sweaters;  snowshoes;  buckles;  knives  and 
forks  and  spoons;  combs  and  toothbrushes;  badges; 
bearings,  tape,  etc.  And  New  England  is  supplying 
them  and  a  hundred  other  "little  things." 

New  England  has  always  been  a  good  market — de¬ 
fense  is  making  it  better.  The  best  way  to  reach  these 
communities  that  are  getting  83%  of  New  England  de¬ 
fense  contracts  is  through  the  newspapers  listed  on  this 
page.  With  them  you  reach  the  man  behind  the  desk, 
the  man  behind  the  welder’s  mask,  the  workman  at  the 
lathe,  the  woman  in  the  factory,  and  the  woman  in  the 
great  New  England  home. 


M.\I\K 

Bancor  Dally  Newa  (M) 

Portland  I’r<*HN-llrrnld  Kxpmta  Sunday 
TelfUram  (  mAkS  ) 

NKW  HAMPSHIRE 
Conrord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 

Krone  Srntinri  (E) 

Manrhmtor  I'nion  I.radrr  (M&E) 

VERMONT 

Barrr  Timra  <E) 

Bmnincton  Banner  (E> 

Brattleboro  Reformer  (E) 

Burllnicton  Free  Preaa  (M) 

St.  Johnabury  Caledonian-Record  (E) 

MASSACHCSETTS 

Beverly  Evening  Timre  (E) 


Koaton  (ilohe  (M&'E) 

Boaton  (ilobr  (S) 

Rnaton  Poat  (M) 

Boaton  Poat  (S) 

Boaton  Record  &  .American  (ME) 
Boaton  Sunday  .Advertlaer  (8) 
Brockton  Enterpriae-Timea  (E) 

Cape  Cod  Standard-Timea,  Hyannia  (E) 
Kali  River  Herald  Nrwa  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Framingham  Newa  (E) 

(ilouceater  Timea  (E) 

(ireenfleld  Recorder-Gazette  (E) 
Haverhill  Gazette  (E) 

Holyoke  Tranaeript  (E) 

Laurence  Eagle>Tribone  (.ME) 


Ia>wcll  Courier-Citizen  and  Evening 
Leader  (M&E) 

New  Beelfurd  Standard  Timra  and 
•Mercury  (M&E) 

New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard  Timea  (S) 
Newburyport  Dally  Newa  (E) 

North  .Adama  Tranaeript  (E) 

Pittafleld  Berkahire  Eagle  (E) 

Quincy  Patriot  Ledger  (E) 

Salem  Newa  (E) 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

M'altham  Newa  Tribune  (E) 

Worceater  Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette 
(.M&E) 

Worceater  Sunday  Telegram  (8) 


Weat  AVarwick  Pawtiixet  Valley  Daily  Timea 
(E) 

Weaterly  Sun  (E&S) 

AA'oonaocket  Call  (E) 


Bridgeport  Herald  (S) 

Danbury  Newa-TImea  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Meriden  Record  (.M) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Regiater  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E) 
Stamford  Advocate  (E) 

AA'aterbury  Republican  &  American  (.M&E) 
M'aterbury  Republican  &  American  (E&S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Timra  (E) 
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Among  Advertising  Folk 

continued  from  page  10 


the  Ferguson-Sherman  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Gorp.,  Dearborn,  Mich.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  tractors. 

James  H.  Scull,  publicity  director 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  and  manager  of  the  Ven¬ 
dor  Relations  Bureau  of  that  organi¬ 
zation,  is  resigning,  effective  Feb.  15, 
to  serve  as  publicity  manager  for  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews. 

Robekt  L.  Windmuller  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  sales  manager  of  the  Griese- 
dieck  Western  Brewery  Company, 
Belleville,  Illinois,  brewers  of  Stag 
Elxtra  Dry  Pilsener  Beer.  Mr.  Wind¬ 
muller  was  formerly  southwestern 
manager  for  the  American  Weekly. 

John  H.  McCullough  has  been 
elected  a  vice-president  of  Doremus 
&  Company,  advertising  agency.  Mr. 
McCullough  is  in  charge  of  the  firm’s 
commercial  business  in  New  England, 
and  has  been  with  the  Doremus  or¬ 
ganization  for  12  years. 

John  B.  Browne,  Jr.,  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  Seattle  and  Portland  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Charles  H.  Mayne  Co.  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  advertising  manager  of  the 
Pathfinder  Petroleum  Co.,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

K.  H.  Parsons  has  returned  to 
the  Sutherland-Abbott  advertising 
agency  Boston,  as  copywriter  and  ac¬ 
count  representative.  Parsons  was 
most  recently  with  International 
Biisiness  Machines,  and  prior  to  that 
had  been  with  BBD&Q,  N.  W.  Ayer 
and  J.  Walter  Thompson. 

Russbll  McCormick  has  joined  the 
Cahall  Advertising  Agency,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  as  account  executive.  He  for¬ 
merly  taught  merchandising  and  ad¬ 
vertising  at  the  Wharton  School,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania. 

Leonard  Landau,  Philadelphia  ad¬ 
vertising  executive,  annoimces  that 
he  has  resumed  operation  imder  the 
name  of  Landau  Outdoor  Advertising 
Company  and  that  the  firm  of  Landau 
and  Lustman  dissolved  partnership 
Dec.  31. 

Edvard  Johnson,  art  director  of  the 
Branham  Company,  Chicago,  has  been 
awarded  the  anmial  purchase  prize 
of  $100  for  his  oil  painting,  “Land¬ 
mark,”  in  the  Swedish-American  art 
exhibit  now  on  view  in  Mandel 


New  Enqkand's 


Sales  Manage¬ 
ment  says  our 
indicated  in¬ 
come  increase 
for  March, 
■  941,  shows 
the  most  spectacular  increase  in  the 
country,  making  us  a  17%  better 
market  than  in  March,  1940. 


— all  this  follows  an  increase  in  our 
industrial  pay  roll  for  1940  of  14.6%, 
on  top  of  a  1939  increase  of  33.1%. 


NEW  BEDFORD 

and  MORNING  MERCURY 


Brothers’  galleries  in  Chicago.  The 
painting  depicts  an  old  grain  elevator 
that  survived  the  great  Chicago  fire. 
The  painting  will  be  himg  in  the 
American  Wing  of  the  National  Mu¬ 
seum,  Vexio,  Sweden. 

George  Grant,  formerly  with  the 
promotion  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Dcs  Moines  Register  & 
Tribune,  has  been  named  head  of  the 
newly-formed  Sales  Service  Depart¬ 
ment  of  WBBM,  Chicago  CBS  outlet. 
Mr.  Grant,  a  graduate  of  the  Univers¬ 
ity  of  Missouri  school  of  journalism, 
has  been  with  the  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  since  1937. 

Livermore  &  Knight,  Boston  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  has  appointed  Herman 
E.  Dean  their  new  art  director.  Dean 
was  previously  a  free  lance  artist.  He 
succeeds  William  Jacobson,  resigned. 

Daniel  Fogel  former  advertising 
manager  for  Morgan  Furniture  Com¬ 
pany,  has  opened  his  own  advertising 
agency  in  ^ston.  Accoimts  will  be 
local.  Newspapers  and  direct  mail 
will  be  used. 

Edward  W.  Paro  has  become  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Clifford  F.  Broeder  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  St.  Louis,  as  ac¬ 
count  executive.  Mr.  Paro  has  served 
with  Radio  Station  KMOX. 

Arthur  V.  Anderson  has  become 
advertising  manager  of  Newsweek. 
Mr.  Anderson  has  been  with  News¬ 
week  since  its  inception. 

Arlyn  W.  Coffin,  of  West  Orange, 
N.  J.  has  been  appointed  by  the  New 
Jersey  State  Advertising  Council  as 
managing  director  to  succeed  Rufus 
C.  Maddux,  who  resigned  recently. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


THE  OTTO  ERLANGER  BREWING 

COMPANY,  Philadelphia,  has 
scheduled  the  largest  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation  in  its  history.  Newspapers, 
outdoor  and  radio  will  be  utilized  this 
spring.  Francis  A.  Canuso,  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent,  reports  a  substantial  increase  in 
sales  during  the  past  year.  The  ac¬ 
count  is  handled  by  J.  M.  Korn  & 
Company,  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 

A  new  advertising  campaign,  in  a 
humorous  vein,  is  being  run  in  New 
York  daily  newspapers  by  the  Jersey 
Central  Railroad,  in  an  effort  to  pro¬ 
mote  travel  to  Lakewood.  The  cam¬ 
paign,  which  is  handled  by  the  Rich¬ 
ard  A.  Foley  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  Philadelphia,  will  continue 
throughout  the  winter  and  spring 
months.  It  has  as  a  theme,  “Whip  the 
Winter  Willies,”  and  features  cartoon 
illustrations. 

The  Kellogg  Co.  will  run  All-Bran 
ads  in  approximately  3,000  weekly 
newspapers  in  1941.  Plans  now  being 
formulated  also  include  extensive  ad¬ 
vertising  in  daily  papers  and  maga¬ 
zines.  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  handle  the 
account. 

General  Ice  Cream  Co.,  with 
branches  throughout  New  England 
and  New  York  State,  has  appointed 
McKee  &  Albright,  Inc.,  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  as  its  advertising 
agent.  Elarl  B.  Thomas,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  the  agency’s  New 
York  office,  will  be  the  accoimt  ex¬ 
ecutive. 


After  successfully  completing  their 
first  fall  campaign  in  a  long  list  of 
college  newspapers,  Wrigley’s  Dodbu. 
MINT  Gum  has  launched  a  new  sprinj 
campaign,  via  Arthur  Meyerhof!  ( 
Company  through  National  Adverts, 
ing  Service,  Inc.,  college  publishers 
representative.  The  spring  campaigt 
of  weekly  insertions  will  continue  and 
broaden  the  Wrigley  college  program. 

The  Furey  Agency,  of  Pittsburgh, 
life  insurance  agency,  has  appointed 
Parker- Allston  Associates,  Inc.,  IJ 
East  48th  Street,  New  York,  as'  ad¬ 
vertising  coimsel.  Raymond  D.  Parker 
will  be  account  executive. 

General  Ice  Cream  Co.,  with 
branches  throughout  New  Ehigland 
and  New  York  State,  has  appointed 
McKee  &  Albright,  Inc.,  Philadelphia 
and  New  York.  Earl  B.  Thomas,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  the  agency’s 
New  York  office,  will  be  the  account 
executive. 

Advertising  and  merchandising 
plans  for  an  intensive  spring  cam¬ 
paign  for  1941  cars  are  now  in  the 
development  stage,  it  was  stated  this 
week  by  C.  R.  Gall,  general  manage 
of  Hudson  Motors  or  Canada,  li. 
As  has  been  the  policy  in  the  past 
the  major  portion  of  Hudson  advertis¬ 
ing  in  Canada  will  be  concentrated  in 
newspapers,  although  other  media  «i£ 
be  used.  Advertising  will  continut 
under  the  direction  of  Ronalds  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

The  Hulman  &  Co.  Clabber  Giri 
baking  powder  account  has  beer 
given  to  the  newly  organized  Polleyes 
Advertising  Agency,  Terre  Haute,  lad. 
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-Adverti  SI  NO  Volume 

Let’s  be  perfectly  frank  about  this  matter  of  advertising  volume 
carried  by  such  journals,  weekly  and  monthly,  as  are  read  with  eager 
interest  by  national  advertisers  and  the  advertising  agencies  serving 
them  for  the  factual  data  they  contain  concerning  markets.  Miscon¬ 
ceptions  may  sometimes  occur  due  to  an  erroneous  impression  that 
Editor  &  Publisher  is  a  “Newspaperman’s  Newspaper”  ONLY. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Editor  &  Publisher,  while  serving  every 
phase  and  facet  of  modern  journalism,  has  always  concerned  itself  with 
advertising  and  those  who  create  advertising.  This  is  no  mere  “tacked 
on”  news  feature — it  is  a  vital  service  rendered  by  the  publication. 
And  for  an  excellent  reason:  national  advertising  is  as  much  a  part  of 
newspaper  news  as  the  heart-beat  of  journalism  itself.  Newspapers 
must  know  the  netvs  of  advertising  and  those  who  sponsor,  prepare, 
and  place  it. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  the  newspapers’  accepted  business  news¬ 
paper.  Woven  into  its  very  fibre,  it  carries  unusual  prestige  and 
weight ...  is  subscribed  to  by  advertiser  and  agency  alike  for  the  inti¬ 
mate — often  exclusive — news  it  contains. 

There  are  about  nine  accredited  publications  all  of  them  doing 
a  swell  job  in  their  specific  fields.  The  summary  of  pages,  number 
of  advertisers  and  linage,  carried  by  these  nine  publications  is  shown 
below : 

Number  of 


Pages 

% 

Lines 

%  Advertisers 

EDITOR  & 

PUBLISHER.. 

.  7212/3 

25.58 

481,956 

33.70 

316 

Publication 

B  . 

.  778  3/4 

27.60 

152,635 

10.60 

115 

Publication 

C  . 

.  2881/2 

10.22 

304,570 

21.16 

76 

Publication 

D  . 

.  312 

11.06 

131,040 

9.10 

107 

Publication 

E  . 

.  2111/6 

7.48 

88,687 

6.16 

50 

Publication 

F  . 

.  96 1/2 

3.42 

40,530 

2.82 

19 

Publication 

G  . 

.  116 

4.11 

48,720 

3.39 

19 

Publication  H  . 

.  23 1/3 

.83 

15,678 

1.09 

9 

Publication 

I  . 

.  273  3/4 

9.70 

172,462 

11.98 

102 

No  matter  how  you  look  at  the  figures,  pages,  dollars,  number 
of  advertisers,  or  in  linage — Editor  &  Publisher  maintains  a  leading 
position.  Next  week:  More  on  this  same  subject  hut  from  a  different 
standpoint. 
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TO  CANADIAN  EDITORS 

NOBODY  ha-s  ever  accused  the  Chicago  Tribune 
of  pulling  a  punch  in  any  situation  that 
arouses  its  interest.  It  fights  for  what  it  believes 
with  everv’  weajKui  at  its  eoinmand,  and  in  the 
present  defen.se  emergency  it  ha,s  lieen  emphatic 
in  opposition  to  any  steps  which  might  commit 
the  United  States  to  active  participation  in  the 
Euro|Kan  was  as  a  l»elligerent.  Its  .sister  paper, 
the  Xew  York  Daily  \eus,  has  been  equally 
emphatic  in  what  our  adjective-heavers  like  to 
call  the  “isolationist”  position. 

Both  of  the.se  papers  are  printed  on  paj)er 
made  from  Canadian  wood  in  a  Canadian  mill, 
owned  by  the  Tribune  Company,  and  in  other 
mills,  also  in  Canada.  That  has  been  going  on 
for  many  years.  The  Tribune’s  mill,  which  sup¬ 
plies  no  paper  to  the  general  market,  has  not 
Ijeen  under  the  pro-rating  agreement  by  which 
ail  other  Canadian  mills  equalized  their  pro<luc- 
tion  and  spread  employment  during  the  past  un¬ 
profitable  decade.  The  Tribune  operations  have 
lieen  among  the  largest  individual  employers  of 
Canadian  workmen  and  u.sers  of  Canadian  re¬ 
sources,  with  profit  to  the  economy  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec,  and  with  none  of  the  financial  woes 
that  have  bedevilled  other  operations. 

Now,  becau.se  of  the  Tribune’s  opposition  to 
jiotentially  warlike  steps,  several  Canadian  news¬ 
papers  have  oi)ened  a  retaliatory  campaign.  They 
are  patriotic  newspapers.  They  are  intensely 
con.scious  of  the  needs  of  the  British  Empire. 
They  want  Britain  to  get  the  last  possible  ounce 
of  .\merican  help,  and  being  in  a  nation  at  war, 
they  are  understandably  reluctant  to  understand 
the  i’iews  of  .\mericans  who  want  no  part  of  their 
war. 

So,  pointing  out  that  the  Tribune  is  advocating 
a  course  hostile  to  what  they  believe  are  the  best 
intere.sts  of  Britain,  and  at  the  .same  time  u.sing 
the  raw'  materials  of  the  British  Empire  to  furth¬ 
er  that  advocacy,  they  have  urged  that  the  pro¬ 
rating  regulations  l)e  ajiplied  to  the  Tribune 
pai)er  oi)eration.s. 

We  regret  that  any  newspa|K“r.s  in  Canada 
have  l)ecn  moved  to  coun.sel  such  a  course.  It 
strikes  at  the  roots  of  the  democracy  for  which 
Great  Britain  is  now’  waging  a  heroic  fight  and 
to  which  Canada  has  made  imix»rtant  contribu¬ 
tions.  Free  pre.ss,  as  respected  on  l)oth  sides  of 
the  unarmed  lairder,  implies  the  right  of  a  news¬ 
paper  to  express  opinions  which  may  at  times 
be  di.sagreeable.  Canadian  new.spa|)er.s  have  oc¬ 
casionally  exercised  that  right  against  intere.sts 
favored  by  United  States  citizens,  and  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  their  doing  .so  has  never  been  ques¬ 
tioned  in  this  country.  There  has  never  l)een 
any  suggestion  that  they  be  deprived  of  the 
right  to  circulate  on  this  side  of  the  border,  or 
that  any  limitation  be  placed  on  their  inqxjrts 
of  vital  materials  or  services  from  the  United 
States. 

Fortunately,  the  Ontario  and  Queljec  govern¬ 
ments  have  taken  no  action,  nor  iiulicated  any, 
again.st  the  Tribune  in  response  to  the  advice  of 
the  Canadian  dailies.  .\ny  official  action  to  limit 
the  right  of  the  Tribune  to  .speak  its  mind,  by 
coercive  limiting  of  its  raw  material  production 
or  export,  would  have  an  extremely  unfortunate 
effect  upon  public  opinion  in  the  United  States, 
w’e  are  certain. 

Regardless  of  the  Tribune’s  policy,  the  news¬ 
papers  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  would 
be  justified  in  inferring  that  any  newspaper, 
anywhere,  which  did  not  please  Canadian  thought 


The  Lord  our  Cod  be  with  ns,  as  he  was  with  our 
fathers:  let  him  not  leave  us.  nor  forsake  us.  I  Kings 
VIII  :56. 

faced  the  prosjtect  of  lo.sing  its  paiHT  supply: 
that  is  not  the  way  democ-racies  work:  it  is  the 
e.s.sential  technique  of  the  Fa.scists,  and  it  is  to 
blast  that  technique  that  Britons  are  giving 
their  lives  and  .\mericans  are  preparing  to  give 
their  w’ealth  in  unstinted  quantity. 

I.,et  it  not  l)e  .said  of  the  great  new.spai)ers  of 
Canada  that  they  would  have  their  governments 
imitate  even  the  shadow  of  Fascism  to  coerw 
oi’  silenc'c  a  voic-e  which  may  not  sympathize 
completely  with  their  cause.  The  .slighte.st  .step 
in  that  direction  would  give  more  comfort  to 
Britain’s  enemies  here  than  anything  but  a 
.smashing  Fascist  victory  in  the  field  or  in  the 
air,  and  would  cau.se  more  grief  to  Britain’s 
many  friends.  It  would  be  a  .sad  day  for  Britain 
if  such  a  step  should  di.srupt  the  great  current 
of  American  strength  which  is  now  flowing  to 
her  aid. 

COLUMNAR  ADVICE 

D.VNTON  WALKER,  White  Way  patrolman  for 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  moved  from  his 
Florida  detail  to  the  sunny  shores  of  Nas.sau,  and 
interviewed  His  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  of 
Wind.sor,  to  the  tune  of  600  or  700  words  in  di¬ 
rect  quotations.  The  news  is  that  the  quotations 
were  entirely  the  words  of  Mr.  Walker,  and  that 
they  included  this  gem  of  advice  to  the  Duke: 

“Get  yourself  a  press  agent,  preferably  an 
.\merican  press  agent  who  can  establish  a  liaison 
with  the  columnists,  many  of  whom  exert  more 
influence  today  than  the  writers  of  editorials. 
Today  it  isn’t  the  be.st  man,  but  the  best  pub¬ 
licized  man  who  wins.” 

There  was  more  to  the  effect  that  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  ought  to  be  presented  as  human 
beings,  that  the  Duchess  was  the  third  suc¬ 
cessive  .American  woman  to  rule  over  the 
Bahamas  as  the  Governor’s  Lady,  that  the 
“rather  stuffy  Home  Office”  in  London  ought  to 
be  convinced  that  the  Duke  was  still  the  Em- 
I)ire’.s  l>est  .sale.sman,  etc.,  etc. 

It  .seems  to  us  that  the  coun.sel  was  .su|)ereroga- 
tory  to  the  Duke  of  VV’indsor.  .\.s  Prince  of 
Wales,  King  of  England,  and  Duke  of  Windsor, 
he  has  had  probably  more  “publicity”  than  any 
man  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  .\nd  it  al.so  .seems 
to  us  that  a  newspajier  columnist  might  be  about 
better  busine.ss  than  suggesting  a  new  addition 
to  the  flood  of  propaganda  which  has  all  but 
routed  reason  from  the  o|>erations  of  .\mericans. 
What  we  need  now  is  more  objective  rejjorting 
by  men  and  women  who  are  trying  to  see  .\mer- 
ica’s  problem  whole,  trying  to  see  what  is  our 
be.st  mutual  relation  to  the  Briti.sh  Empire  and 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  not  ephemeral  chatter 
about  the  raiment  of  the  Duchess  or  why  the 
Duke  couldn’t  attend  a  Southern  hor.se  show. 

PRAYER  ANSWERED 

Earth,  render  back  from  out  thy  breast 
A  remnant  of  thy  Spartan  dead! 

Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  three 
To  make  a  new'  Thermophylae. 

— Byron,  in  Don  Juan 


LOOSE  LANGUAGE 

PROFESSION.VL  labor  leaders,  with  few  cx- 

ception.s,  have  been  generally  critical  of  the 
manner  in  which  newspajjers  report  their  |)ar- 
ticular  interest.  Some  of  them  have  gone  out 
of  their  way  to  di.scredit  the  retorting  of  other 
affairs,  as  a  means  to  .strengthening  their  own  al¬ 
legations  against  the  pre.ss.  A  case  in  point  u 
the  quotation  by  Labor,  the  weekly  publication  ! 
of  the  railway  labor  unions,  of  an  editorial  from  [ 
the  Goldfish  Bowl,  house  pa|H‘r  of  the  National 
Pre.ss  Club,  with  characteristic  comment. 

The  Pre.ss  Club  paper  .said:  “There  has  never 
l)een  a  time  in  journali.stic  history  when  our  over-  i 
seas  .scrilies  have  l)een  so  fettered  as  now.  .\nd  1 
that  goes  double  for  the  pafiers  back  home.”  | 
That  is  a  broatl  generality  which  might  lie  well  | 
taken  at  face  value  by  jieople  with  short  mem-  I 
ories.  It  i.sn’t  altogether  true,  either  as  to  past  ! 
or  present.  In  the  191-1-1918  war  the  censor- 
.ship  in  .several  countries  was  even  more  stringent 
than  it  is  ttalay. 

.Vs  a  matter  of  fact,  pre.ss  and  radio  men  are 
able  to  get  out  the  news  with  little  direct  cen- 
.sorship  either  in  London  or  Berlin,  the  major 
news  centers  of  Europe.  The  censors’  judgment 
of  “military  information”  varies  from  time  to  time, 
news  is  often  delayed,  but  we  doubt  that  it  is 
being  suppres.sed  to  the  extent  of  the  two  in¬ 
stances  cited. 

The  best  proof  of  that  is  that  the  host  of  eor- 
respondents  who  have  returned  to  the  U.  S.  .\.  in 
recent  months  have  been  able  to  add  little  of 
prime  imjiortance  to  what  they  have  already  told 
by  cable  and  ra<lio  to  their  papers.  Details,  yes. 
Explanations  of  phases  not  clarified  in  the  cables 
and  wireless  dispatches,  yes.  Major  facts  about 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  no.  The  really  dark 
spots  on  today’s  news  map  are  the  areas  of  occu¬ 
pied  France,  occupied  Poland,  and  Russia.  The 
curtain  over  Spain  has  lifted  a  bit  recently.  The 
Germans  exercise  a  “moral”  censorship,  which  is  | 
even  more  effective  in  clouding  new’s  than  the  I 
Briti.sh  blue  pencil — but  neither  has  kept  news  I 
from  eventually  seeing  the  light.  I 

The  series  of  articles  by  Wallace  Deuel  in  the  E 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  its  Foreign  Service  [ 
clients,  mentioned  in  this  column  la.st  week,  is 
proof  enough  that  neither  an  able  correspondent 
nor  an  enterprising  newspaper  can  be  “fettered” 
by  a  censor.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  n- 
jxrrting  of  the  men  who  have  repre.sented  other 
newspapers  and  pre.ss  services  on  foreign  fronts. 

ANONYMOUS  LETTERS 

SINCE  our  recent  references  to  the  relea.se  of  the 
young  men  who  were  arrested  13  months  ago 
on  charges  of  conspiracy  against  the  United 
States,  W’e  have  received  a  dozen  anonymous 
letters  and  post-cards.  Our  comment  was  picked 
up  by  the  Brooklyn  Tablet,  weekly  Catholic 
newspaper,  and  our  nameless  and  faceless  cor- 
re.spondents  all  refer  to  the  reprint  and  the  Tab¬ 
let’s  remarks  on  it.  Sneers  predominate. 

We  say  “all”,  but  we  suspect  that  the  whole 
batch  came  from  one  hand.  Some  are  pencilled, 
but  the  others  appear  to  have  been  written  in 
variously  disguised  handwriting  and  mailed  from 
different  sections  of  Brooklyn.  The  technique 
was  suggested  in  one  of  George  Seldes’  books  and 
it  has  been  widely  used.  Our  only  pre.sent  com¬ 
ment  is  that  anonymous  letters  go  directly  to  the 
waste-basket.  We’ve  got  no  time  to  investigate  f 
clum.sy  ambushes.  I 
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Donald  W.  Reynolds,  publisher, 

PERSONAL  Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest  Amen-  FOLKS  WORTH 

Times  Record,  and  W.  T. 

MbNllUJN  Sitlington,  former  editor  of  the  Little  KNOWING 

- Rock  Arkansas  Democrat,  are  mem-  - 

CAPTAIN  J.  NOEL  MACY,  president  bers  of  the  State  Refunding  Board  EDDIE  SULLIVAN,  44,  city  staff  re- 
of  the  Macy  Westchester  Newspa-  named  by  Gov.  Homer  M.  Adkins  to  write  man  on  the  Boston  Record 
pers,  left  New  York  City  Feb.  4  for  supervise  the  $137,000,000  highway  learned  about  the  newspaper  business 


Fort  Devens,  _  debt  refunding  aut 

Mass.,  where  he  legislature, 

will  undergo  a  Charles  E.  Sevign; 

year’s  training  treasurer,  Fall  River 

with  the  101st  News,  has  been  elect 

Cavalry,  New  ^  the  executive  commit 

York  National  tor  for  three  years  c 

Guard.  Captain  ^  Chamber  of  Commer 

Macy  received  John  Stewart  Bry 

his  second  lieu-  .  Richmond  Newspape 

tenant  commis-  ers  of  the  Times-Dis^, 

Sion  in  1930  and  Lender,  has  present, 

was  commis-  department  of  the  C, 

sioned  a  first  Mary,  at  Willian 

lieutenant  in  Capt.  J.  Noel  Macy  flim  and  sound  pro 
1935.  He  was  to  be  used  in  a  comi 

commissioned  a  captain  last  July.  ..The  History  and 

W.  P.  Hobby,  former  governor  of  the  Motion  Picture.” 
Texas  and  president  of  the  Houston  t -„ie  n 


debt  refunding  authorized  by  the  jn  the  U.  S.  j 

legislature.  Navy  during 

Charles  E.  Sevigny,  president  and  World  War  1. 
treasurer,  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  For  two-and-a- 
News,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  half  years  he  was 
the  executive  committee  and  a  direc-  a  yeoman  with 
tor  for  three  years  of  the  Fall  River  Jefferson  J. 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  Jones,  son  of  the 

John  Stewart  Bryan,  president  of  editor  of  the 
Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc.,  publish-  Minneapolis 
ers  of  the  Times-Dispatch  and  News-  Journal.  His  first 
Leader,  has  presented  the  fine  arts  newspaper  job 
department  of  the  College  of  William  was  on  the  Mal- 
and  Mary,  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  with  den  (Mass.) 
film  and  sound  projection  machines  Telegram.  For  a  Eddie  Sullivan 
to  be  used  in  a  comprehensive  course  time  Sullivan 
in  “The  History  and  Appreciation  of  covered  police  news  and  did  crime  in- 


“Amazed 
at  the 

I 

I 

material 
for  the  price!” 


Eddie  Sullivan 


W.  P.  Hobby,  former  governor  of  the  Motion  Picture.”  vestigation  work.  This  led  Walter 

Texas  and  president  of  the  Houston  Louis  B.  Seltzer  editor-in-chief  Howey  and  Jim  Murphy  to  decide  that 
(Tex.)  Post,  has  been  named  chair-  Cleveland  Press,  is  one  of  a  group  of  Sullivan  would  be  the  man  to  write 
man  of  the  highway  committee  of  the  executives  who  will  be  “sponsors”  for  continuity  for  a  comic  strip.  This  was 
Houston  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Seiv-  the  senior  and  junior  business  admin-  i"  1934,  and  he  was  then  night  city 
ing  with  him  are  A.  C.  Bartlett,  edi-  jstration  students  of  Western  Reserve  editor  on  the  Record.  Sullivan’s  hobby 
tor  of  the  Press,  and  M.  E.  Walter,  University,  Cleveland,  with  the  begin-  ^  taking  a  flock  of  children  on  out- 
news  editor  of  the  Chronicle.  month,  ‘’’gs  and  telling  them  stories. 

William  L.  White,  son  of  William  He  will  give  two  hours  weekly  to  in-  reputation  was  established  with 

Allen  White,  Emporia  Gazette,  accom-  troduce  students  to  the  practical  de-  kids  and  Sullivan  soon  had  re- 
panied  by  a  four-year-old  English  tails  of  the  newspaper  publishing  Quests  for  story  tellmg  at  parties.  The 


united 


teatut^^l 

sY^dicat^^i 

budget  service 


girl,  Barbara  Kemp,  whom  he  is  business, 
adopting,  were  among  the  passengers  Thoma 


paper  heard  about  it  and  that  led  to 
his  writing  stories  for  Charlie  Schmidt, 


aaopting,  were  among  me  passengers  Thomas  MoorP  son  of  Paul  W  wniuiK  siones  lor  wiwuic  ouiumui,,  1 

who  recently  sailed  from  Lisbon  on  Moor^  publXr’  T  the  SaJs  Record  cartoonist.  Sullivan  stfil  sup-  - - 

the  American  ex^rt  liner  Excahbur,  ^Cal)  Facts,  was  arrested  on  suspi-  Schmidt  with  stories  and  the 

bound  for  New  York.  of  espionage  in  Thailand  recently 

Albert  N.  Burkholder,  editor  emeri-  and  held  for  an  hour  before  he  was  rif  n  j  ,  c  •  i  w 

tus  of  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle  and  released,  according  to  a  letter  to  his  budget  Service,  J.  Walter 

dean  of  the  city’s  newspapermen,  was  parents.  He  was  on  his  way  from  lu.  *  ^ay,  editor  and  manager  of  the 

*^.otthem,mber,oftherfU,m  Chui^tag  „he,,he^rved,».c  wmt  I  Fl.  Lauderdale.  Fla.,  Time., 

staff  at  a  dinner  Jan.  29  in  honor  of  in  the  U.  S.  Embassy,  to  Rio  de  reporters,  ouiiivan  went  i 


his  80th  birthday,  Feb.  1. 

Carl  Hanton,  editor  of  the  Fort 


ineiro  '  back  on  the  staff.  He  soon  was  ap- 

...  ,  , ,  pointed  labor  editor  for  the  Record 

J.  A.  CaUahan,  editor  and  publisher  gtill  is.  Because  he  held  that 


Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press,  has  been  Mankato  (Minn.)  Free  Press,  sailed  nogition  and  was  a  member  of  the 
named  to  the  10-member  Florida  Cen-  on  the  United  States  Lines  steamer  „nion  the  bovs  decided  to  elect  Sul- 
tennial  Commission,  which  is  prepar-  America  with  Mrs.  Callahan  Jan.  29  ’chairman  of  the  executive  com 

ing  for  a  celebration  of  that  state’s  for  the  Pacific  Coast  via  the  Panama  ^Xe  ^nTdelelJ  to  sta^e  conv^^^ 
century  of  statehood  in  1945.  Canal.  T  j  delegate  to  state  conven¬ 

tions  and  regional  conferences. 


century  of  statehood  in  1945. 

James  M.  ’Thomson,  publisher.  New 


Augustus  Robbins,  editor  of  the 


Orleans  Item,  is  on  a  vacation  trip  to  Hopewell  (Va.)  News  and  vice-presi- 
Mexico,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Thom-  dent  of  the  Virginia  Press  Association, 
son.  The  publisher  will  be  gone  for  spoke  at  the  weekly  dinner  meeting 


In  The  Business  Office 


“When  we  started  publication 
last  April,  I  picked  United  Fea¬ 
tures  because  I  thought  they  were 
the  best. 

“Since  starting,  I  have  had  every 
feature  known  to  man  put  up  to 


several  weeks,  his  itinerary  including  of  the  Hopewell  Rotary  Club  Feb.  4  HORACE  B.  CLARK,  secretary  of  the  me  but  I  can  frankly  say  none 
a  visit  to  Mexico  City.  on  “The  Press  and  Free  Speech.”  Hartford  Courant  Comnanv  since  I  ’ 


Hartford  Courant  Company  since 


Colonel  E.  W.  Opie,  general  man-  M.  H.  Jacobs,  associate  editor,  Hous-  July  23,  1914,  resigned  at  a  recent  j  >ours. 

ager  and  vice-president  of  the  Staun-  ton  (Tex.)  Post,  has  been  named  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  com-  j 

ton  (Va.)  Evening  Leader  and  News  Washington  correspondent  for  the  pauy.  mid  Jerome  H.  O’Callaghan,  “Your  comics  are  above  average. 

Leader,  has  been  granted  a  year’s  paper,  former  governor  W.  P.  Hobby,  assistant  treasurer,  was  named  secre- 

leave  of  absence  to  serve  as  com-  publi^er,  announced  last  week.  He  Mr.  Clark  remains  on  the  .  •  •  • 


leave  of  absence  to  serve  as  com-  publisher,  announced  last  week.  He 
manding  officer  of  the  116th  Inf.  will  operate  a  full-time  bureau. 

VANG. 

Dean  Lesher,  publisher,  Fremont  _ 

(Neb.)  Evening  Tribune,  was  one  of 

the  speakers  at  the  recent  banquet  PV 

dedicating  the  new  city  auditorium  /l  i_  ^  ^  a  ^ 

publish..  /  ^ 

Altus  (Okla.)  Times-Democrat,  an-  /  Jx*  ^  .  . 

nounced  Feb.  1  his  resignation  as  a  I  X/O  Lj  ^  iCfiA/l  LA^  , 

member  of  the  board  of  regents  of  A,  •  n  O  ^ 

the  University  of  Oklahoma  and  his  ^  Ixr^  S'f'St  xJ/"! 

entry  as  a  candidate  for  congressman,  f  I  » ■LJXA.A.A^yj^JXjLi  ,  ^  , 

Fred  I.  Archibald,  publisher,  Al-  I  1  \  \  i  1 1  /  / 

bany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union,  has  been'  V  ^  \  '\  li  \  r  //  / 

elected  a  director  of  the  Albany'  ^  '  Come 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  ^  ./ 

George  M.  Richardson,  president 
and  editor  of  the  Milford  (Mass.) 

Doily  News,  escaped  injury  Jan.  29  4^'"^  _ 

when  an  airplane  in  which  he  was  a  y^C'~\  — 

passenger  made  a  forced  landing. 

James  M.  Cox,  publisher,  Atlanta  ^ 

Journal,  will  address  the  14th  annual  ^ 

session  of  the  Georgia  Press  Institute 
at  the  University  of  Georgia  Feb.  21. 

R.  F.  Hudson,  Sr.,  publisher,  Mont-  ...  or  proo  i 

gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  and  Jour- 
’ml,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Montgomery  Chamber  of  Commerce 
last  week. 


{Continued  on  next  page) 


>  t  .. 


I  “Your  picture  service  is  right  up 
I  to  the  minute.  We  have  used  pic- 
I  tures  that  4  or  5  days  later  appear 
on  the  front  page  of  Time  maga¬ 
zine  and  have  been  scattered 
through  Life  a  week  later. 

“Your  magazine  page  is  tops.  We 
;  have  had  the  highest  praise  of 
,  it  from  the  women  folk. 


I  “I  am  amazed  at  the  material  for 
Come  this  St.  Valentine’s  Day,  Skee-  i  fhe  price. 


zix  Wallet  of  GASOLINE  ALLEY 
^  will  be  20  years  old.  .  .  .  Another 

milestone  in  the  rise  and  growth 
of  this  successful,  human  interest 
VV  comic  strip,  whose  real-life  char- 

ix-W  acters  and  story  are  known  and 

si  followed  by  18  million  families 

today. 

.for  proofs  and  prices  on  GASOLINE  ALLEY,  wire 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News  Su,u/tm/c 
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Would  you  like  to  see  Budget 
Service  samples? 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  23 


directorate.  Henry  J.  Conland.  as¬ 
sistant  circulation  manager  of  the 
Courant,  was  named  assistant  secre¬ 
tary.  Re-elected  were:  President, 
Henry  H.  Conland;  vice-president, 
Henry  K.  W.  Welch;  treasurer,  John 
Sudarsky.  Stockholders  have  elected 
the  following  directors:  Henry  H. 
Conland,  Maurice  S.  Sherman,  Eld- 
ward  M.  Day,  Horace  B.  Clark,  Henry 
K.  W.  Welch,  and  James  L.  Loomis. 

Ray  S.  Falk,  credit  manager  of  the 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press,  and  his 


EDITOB  &  PUBLISHER 

Bwtry  Setmrdf  Simes  1U4 


ImeMint  Tkt  /MifiMitJl,  mertcd  1007:  Simtfaftf- 
4»m,  mvt»i  1086;  Tki  fturtk  BstaU,  mertaa  1027 
Tide*  Pateotcd,  RcgiMcrcd  (boatenu  Coprrigbted 
Tat  EDITOR  It  PUBLISHER  COMPANY.  Imc. 
Jahei  Wbiobt  Baowa,  Prisiitia 
Jambs  Wbiobt  Bbowb,  Jb.,  Fitr-PmUtul 
Cbablbs  B.  Gboombs,  TrtMturir 

_ Cbas.  T.  Stvabt,  SetTfUrj _ 

Gtntrsl  Ojkcit: 

Screntcenth  Floor  Old  Times  Buildioc 
(Sad  Street  sod  BrosdwsT,  New  York  Gty,  N.  Y. 

BRyant  30M,  3054,  3055  4nd  3056 

A  NBWSfATBB  rOB  MaBBBS  op  NBWSrAfBBS 
Abtbub  T.  Bobb,  Eiittr;  Wabbem  L.  Bassett, 
yan*ti*t  BUfr;  Robbbt  U.  Bbown.  Stvs  Editor; 
Waltzi  E.  Scbmbiobb  Jssoeiatt  Editor;  Stbpbeh 
Moxchae,  Jacb  Pbicb,  Fbahb  Fbblmah 

BS .  S.  L.  Daib,  Lihrtriort. _ , 

James  Wbiobt  Bbown,  Jb.,  PuUijktr;  Cbaxles  B 
Gioohbs,  Gtiursl  Monoitr;  Cbablbs  T.  Stvabt, 
Adctrtisi*t  Dirtttor;  Josiab  B.  Rbbhbt,  iiarkrtint 
omd  Etttmik  hitnotn;  Gbobob  H.  S'ZATB,  drcnlo- 
Mtnotrr;  Louis  A.  FonTAiirB,  Cloisifitd  tto%- 

atm  JoBB  JoBBsow,  PUctmtnt  Monottr, _ 

l^atkintten,  D.  C.  Burtau,  Gbbbbal  Pbbss  Assocu- 
noB,  Jambs  J.  Butlbb  sad  Gbobob  H.  Mabbibo, 

tB.,  IOTA  national  Prist  Cluk  Bldt.,  Telephooe 

ietrotiolitAa  1080. _ 

CaicAOO  Bubbau,  021  London  Guarantie  and  Aeci- 
dmt  Bnildint,  3A0  Sortk  Miekitan  Awtnnt,  Td.  Dear- 
bora  6771.  Gbobob  A.  Bbabobbbubo,  Editor, 
Habbt  K.  Blacb,  Adnrtisint  Biprisintatioi. 
Pati/U  Coast  Comspondintt;  Campbell  Watbob, 
8132  Dirky  Strrrt,_B«kd«T,  Cal.,  Tdephoae:  Thora- 
wsll  6657;  Rbb  Yatloil  1216  North  Hokart  Bom., 

Los  Aaidos,  Tdephoae,  Hempstesd  6722. _ 

faci/it  Coast  Adnrtisint  Kiyrisintatioit;  Dubcab  A. 
Scott,  Mitts  Bnildint,  Ssa  Fraadaco:  Telepboae, 
Sutter  1303;  aad  Pbiup  Bissbll,  fPisUm  Paiifii 
Bnildint,  Los  Antdes,  Tdephoae  Prospect  MIO. 
London  Ofut:  Vbba  Cbabblbb,  7  St.  Martios  Mews, 
Traldtar  Square.  Loadon,  W.  C.  2.  Eatlaad.  Tde- 

pboue:  Temple  Bar  3006. _ 

tm  Easum  Comsfondint;  Habs  R.  Jobabsbb, 
•-0  Osaka  Maiaichi,  Osaka,  Japaa  aad  Jambs  Sebb, 
P.  O.  Boi  107,  Chum  Ring,  Chiaa. _ 


Displat  Advbbtisibo  rates  effective  Dec.  1,  1037 
B6c  per  agate  liae  or  series  of  iasertioas  as  lollows 


Site* 
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Time 
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Timet 
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Timet 
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The  aiade  columa  fortv-two  liae  rate  maker  card  at 
a  cost  m  822,  per  week  earai  as  low  a  rale  on  a  62 
time  bads  at  aajr  other  schedule,  aarndy,  8182  per 
pan;  8103  half  pate;  857  quarter  pace.  *Quarter, 
duth  aad  diteeath  pages  mutt  be  on  definite  copy 

sAedule. _ 

Classipibd  Ratbs:  00c  per  agate  line  one  time,  70e 

per  agate  line  four  timet. _ 

SnuATiOBt  Wabtbb:  60c  per  agate  line  one  time; 
Mr  per  agate  line  four  timet  (count  five  words  to 

the  line). _ 

SoatCBiPTiOB  Ratbs;  By  mail  payable  in  advance 
United  States  and  Idand  Postesdont,  84  per  year; 
Canada,  84.60;  Foreign,  86. 

Club  Ratbs:  The  dub  ratet  are  applicable  to 
dl  tubscri^ona  in  any  one  organiaatioa— whether 
paid  for  by  the  company  or  individuals.  Three 
tubicriptioot  us  separate  addresses  for  one  year  each 
or  one  tubteription  for  three  years,  810;  five  or  more 
eabscriptioBS  in  one  group  to  different  addresses  (or 
one  year  at  83.00  each  or  individual  subscriptions 
(or  five  years  at  816.(X);  additional  subscriptions  on 

I  he  same  bads — namely  three  dollart  each. _ 

Member:  The  Asaodated  Budness  Papers,  Adver- 
tidag  Federation  o(  America,  National  Editorial 
Assodation,  NatiotJil  Better  Budness  Bureaus  and 
the  Audit  Bureau  o(  Circulations  inth  an  average 
audited  net  paid  “A.  B.  C.”  every  Saturday  drcula- 
tion  as  follow*  ■  _ 


Six  Months 

Ended 

Net 

l^aid 

'I'otal  Dis¬ 
tribution 

Dec.  31,  KMO . 

ii,6.'>;i 

12.473 

“  1939 . 

1 

1.1,069 

19:{K . 

12,141 

1.1, ai;! 

“  1937 . 

11,738 

12,779 

“  19.16 . 

lO.S.V) 

12.061 

“  I9:i5 . 
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wife  were  injured  recently  when  their 
automobile  struck  a  utility  pole  at 
Wixom,  Mich.,  after  swerving  to  avoid 
being  struck  by  a  freight  train.  Falk 
is  recovering  from  a  broken  leg  and 
fractured  shoulder  in  a  Pontiac  hos¬ 
pital. 

Louis  G.  Buisch,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Homell  (N.  Y.)  Trib- 
wnc,  has  registered  that  newspaper’s 
63  carrier  pigeons  for  possible  service 
with  the  Army  Signal  Corps.  The 
birds  are  used  to  fly  in  news  from 
rural  areas. 

Albert  Kleps,  Jr.,  assistant  manager, 
Batavia  (N.  Y.)  Times  Publishing 
Company,  has  received  a  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  gold  key  award 
as  “Batavia’s  Outstanding  Young  Man 
of  1940.” 

James  L.  DeBrucque,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Fairmont  (W.  Va.) 
Newspaper  Publishing  Company,  and 
Mrs.  DeBrucque.  are  receiving  con¬ 
gratulations  on  the  birth  of  a  nine- 
pound  baby  girl,  Barbara  Annette, 
bom  in  Fairmont  General  Hospital, 
Jan.  29. 

Announcement  was  made  recently 
of  the  engagement  of  Miss  Toni  Poston, 
to  Ernest  Mclver,  Jr.,  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Fredericksburg  (Va.) 
Free  Lance-Star. 

Frank  S.  Newell,  vice-president  and 
business  manager  of  the  Toledo  Blade, 
has  been  re-elected  president  of  the 
Toledo  Safety  Council.  Wilfred  Hib- 
bert,  city  editor  of  the  Toledo  Times, 
has  been  named  treasurer. 

Harry  Storin  will  resign  from  the 
advertising  and  promotion  staff  of  the 
Springfield  Newspapers,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  on  Feb.  15  to  ^come  director  of 
advertising  and  publicity  for  the  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Carroll  Elnterprises,  operators 
of  Riverside  Park  in  Agawam,  Mass, 
and  theatres  in  Boston  and  Maine. 

R.  M.  Boothby,  business  manager, 
Benton  Harbor  (Mich.)  News-Palla¬ 
dium,  has  been  elected  general  chair¬ 
man  of  the  1941  Blossom  festival  to 
be  held  May  4-10  in  Benton  Harbor 
and  St.  Joseph. 

Will  T.  Perkins,  display  advertising 
salesman  for  the  Sioux  City  (la.) 
Journal,  and  Mrs.  Perkins  are  the 
parents  of  a  son  bom  Jan.  30.  The 
infant  was  named  for  Mr.  Perkins’ 
grandfather,  George  D.  Perkins,  for 
45  years  editor  of  the  Journal. 

Charles  Arnn,  vice-president  and 
advertising  director  of  the  Los  Angeles 
News  was  principal  speaker  at  the 
tenth  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Junior  Advertising  Club  Jan. 
27. 

G.  Earl  Dean,  for  some  time  with  the 
Ocala  (Fla.)  Morning  Banner,  has 
joined  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Polk  County  (Bartow,  Fla.)  Record. 

Rex  Fisher,  East  St.  Louis  (Ill.) 
Journal  circulation  manager  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Central  States  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  entered  Barnes 
Hospital,  St.  Louis,  this  week  for  a 
major  operation. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


MAX  JACOBS,  associate  editor  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  and  Mrs. 
Jacobs  were  given  a  farewell  party 
by  nearly  100  friends  and  associates 
on  their  departure  for  Washington 
where  Mr.  Jacobs  will  be  capital  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Post. 

J.  C.  Rothwell,  former  editor  of  the 
Heart  O’  Texas  News  in  Brady,  Tex., 
has  been  named  managing  editor  of 
the  Sweetwater  (Tex.)  Reporter. 

Tom  Laird,  veteran  sports  editor  of 
the  San  Francisco  News  and  dean  of 
Pacific  Coast  sports  editors,  will  be 


honored  at  a  testimonial  dinner  by 
500  or  more  friends  in  San  Francisco 
Feb.  10. 

Joseph  H.  Miller,  staff  correspon¬ 
dent  at  Harrisburg  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislative  Corre¬ 
spondents’  Association  Jan.  28.  Miller 
succeeds  George  I.  Fisher,  who  re¬ 
signed  some  time  ago  to  take  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  publicity  director  for  the  State 
Highway  Department.  Robert  Taylor, 
resident  correspondent  for  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press,  was  named  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Wilbar  Halbert,  Harrisburg 
Telegraph,  was  reelected  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  L.  U.  Leslie,  of  the 
Associated  Press,  was  named  ser- 
geant-at-arms. 

Harry  Mayo,  staff  photographer, 
Toledo  Blade,  has  left  for  a  year’s 
training  at  Camp  Shelby,  Miss.,  under 
the  Selective  Service  Act.  Tom 
O’Reilly,  office  messenger,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  photography  depart¬ 
ment.  Mayo  was  accompanied  to 
Camp  Shelby  by  Bill  Rosenberg  of 
the  Times  editorial  staff,  who  was  in¬ 
ducted  at  the  same  time. 

Lyle  Rapp,  police  reporter  of  the 
Kalamazoo  Gazette,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Kalamazoo  Press  Club  re¬ 
cently. 

Clarke  Salmon,  managing  editor, 
Barbara  Brooks,  woman’s  page  edi¬ 
tor,  New  Orleans  Item,  and  Mrs.  Sal¬ 
mon  were  among  a  group  journeying 
last  week  to  Miami,  Fla.,  for  the  pre¬ 
miere  of  “Back  Street,”  produced  by 
Bruce  Manning,  former  Item  copydesk 
man.  Manning,  a  motion  picture 
writer  for  the  past  few  years,  re¬ 
cently  turned  producer  in  Hollywood 
and  “Back  Street”  is  his  first  pro¬ 
duction. 

Howard  Batsford,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press 
and  Observer -Dispatch,  and  Mrs. 
Batsford  are  parents  of  a  daughter, 
bom  Jan.  27. 

Harold  J.  Wiegand,  associate  editor, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  was  reelected 
president  of  the  Pen  and  Pencil  Club 
of  Philadelphia  Feb.  3.  Other  officers 
named  are  Eldward  J.  Hunter,  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor,  Philadelphia  Record, 
vice-president;  William  D.  Long,  an 
attorney,  vice-president;  Raymond 
Nelson,  real  estate  editor,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  treasurer. 

Frank  L.  Martin,  Jr.,  son  of  the 
dean  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism,  is  now  at  Hanoi, 
French  Indo-China,  for  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press.  He  has  been  with  the  AP 
for  several  years  and  formerly  was 
at  Shanghai. 

Archibald  Newman,  for  nearly  nine 
years  a  member  of  the  Toronto  Star 
staff,  has  been  appointed  advertising 
manager  of  Tip  Top  Tailors  Limited. 

Horace  Wright,  associate  editor  of 
the  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star,  has  been 
forced  by  ill  health  to  take  an  indefi¬ 
nite  leave  of  absence  after  20  years 
on  the  Star. 

Miss  Ruth  Van  Buren,  who  left  the 
Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News  last  fall  to 
go  to  Iowa,  has  returned  to  the  News 
and  is  on  the  state  desk.  William 
Worster  and  Don  Dailey,  both  of  Ban¬ 
gor,  have  also  joined  the  News  edi¬ 
torial  staff. 

Jack  Wilkinson,  formerly  of  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Express,  and 
Daniel  R.  Sortwell,  Jr.,  of  the  Press 
Herald  staff,  are  now  in  the  army. 
The  latter  has  been  assigned  to  the 
publicity  staff  at  one  of  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  near  Portland. 

Tim  Tippett,  Indianapolis  Times  re¬ 
porter,  and  Mrs.  Tippett  are  the  par¬ 
ents  of  a  son,  bom  Feb.  2  in  Meth¬ 
odist  Hospital,  Indianapolis. 


Paul  H.  Strom,  for  the  past  five 
years  general  assignment  reporter 
relief  man  on  the  copy  desk  and  wire* 
desk  of  the  Ossining  (N.  Y.)  Citizen- 
Register,  has  joined  the  Jamestown 
(N.  Y.)  Morning  Post. 

J.  Alan  Coogan,  former  member  of 
the  Kansas  City  Journal  staff  and  now 
United  Press  representative  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  and  Mrs.  Coogan 
became  the  parents  of  a  daughter  last 
week. 

George  L.  Moorad,  news  editor  of 
the  Santa  Cruz  (Cal.)  Sentinel  since 
1937,  on  Feb.  1  was  named  director  of  f 
public  information,  American  Red 
Cross,  for  the  seven  western  states 
and  Alaska,  with  headquarters  in  the 
civic  auditorium,  San  Francisco. 

Ian  Sclanders,  formerly  of  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  Journal,  received  an  award  of 
merit  for  the  best  news  story  in  Ot¬ 
tawa  during  1940,  announced  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Ottawa  Press 
Club  Feb.  1.  He  left  the  Journal  two 
months  ago.  Winston  Mills  of  the 
Citizen  and  Yvon  Beriault,  Le  Droit, 
received  honorable  mention.  A.  R. 
Sykes,  Ottawa  Journal,  was  elected 
president  of  the  press  club  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

A  seven-and-a-half-po\ind  daugh¬ 
ter  was  bom  Jan.  24  to  Mrs.  Francis 
E.  Tobin,  formerly  on  the  woman’s 
department  staff  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram.  Mr.  Tobin  is  on 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Worcester  Eve¬ 
ning  Gazette. 

George  Zuckerman,  sports  editor 
and  columnist  for  the  Atlantic  City 
Daily  World,  left  Feb.  3  for  induction 
into  the  army  for  a  year’s  military 
service  at  Fort  Dix. 

Richard  W.  Kirschbaum,  aviation 
writer,  Newark  (N.  J.)  News,  and 
Mrs.  Kirschbaum  are  the  parents  of  a 
son,  bom  recently. 

John  Derr,  assistant  sports  editor, 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News  the 
past  two  years,  has  been  promoted  to 
sports  editor.  He  succeeds  Laurence 
Leonard,  resigned.  Smith  Barrier,  Jr., 
sports  editor.  Concord  (N.  C.)  Trib¬ 
une  for  three  years,  has  joined  the 
Daily  News  sports  staff. 

Captain  Francis  Ekirle  Lutz,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  News  Leader,  is  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Headquarters  Battery 
of  the  54th  Field  Artillery  Brigade, 
and  his  son.  Second  Lieutenant  F,  E. 
Lutz,  Jr.,  is  attached  to  the  same  con¬ 
tingent. 

John  Scotzin,  formerly  with  the  AP, 
has  resigned  from  the  publicity  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike 
Commission  to  take  a  new  post  as 
State  House  correspondent  for  the 
Philadelphia  Record. 

Major  Roy  C.  Flannagan,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  News  Leader  and  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  29th  Division,  is  scheduled 
to  take  a  two  months’  course  at  the 
Command  and  General  Staff  School 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  his  induction  into  federal 
service  Feb.  3. 

Henry  Grady  Pannell,  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  newspaperman  for  20  years,  has 
been  named  editor  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Southern  Farmer,  a  farm 
journal  published  in  Montgomery.  He 
succeeds  W.  Berridge. 

Richard  E.  Tukey,  editorial  staff. 
White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Reporter, 
has  been  granted  leave-of-absence 
for  a  year’s  military  service  with  the 
207th  Coast  Artillery  (AA.),  N.Y.N.G., 
at  Camp  Stewart,  Hinesville,  Ga.  At 
Camp  Stewart,  Tukey  will  be  the  spe¬ 
cial  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Times  and  string  correspondent  for 
the  AP. 
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Editor  and  Publisher's  6th  Annual 

NEWS  PICTNBE  CONTEST 

FIVE  CASH  PRIZES  will  be  awarded  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  the  best  news  photographs 
made  by  newspaper  or  news  service  employes,  cmd  published  in  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  dur* 
ing  the  calendar  year  1940.  Entries  will  be  received  at  the  address  given  below  imtil  March 
15,  1941. 

PRIZE  AWARDS  WILL  BE: 

FIRST  PRIZE,  $100:  SECOND,  $50;  THIRD,  $25;  FOURTH,  $15;  FIFTH,  $10 

Certificates  of  award  will  also  be  made  to  newspapers  or  news  services  employing  the  win¬ 
ning  photographers. 

CONDITIONS  OF  THE  CONTEST 

1.  All  photographers  employed  by  a  newspaper,  a  syndicate,  a  news  service,  or  as  a  free  lance,  in  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Mexico,  are  eligible. 

2.  There  is  no  limit  on  number  of  pictures  which  may  be  submitted  by  an  individual.  Pictures  must  have  been  published 
in  a  newspaper  during  the  CALENDAR  YEAR  OF  1940.  Attach  as  proof  of  publication  a  clipping  or  tear  sheet  bear¬ 
ing  date  line,  or  a  statement  from  your  editor  or  chief  of  photo  staff  verifying  publication.  A  descriptive  caption  on  the 
back  of  each  picture  should  tell  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  made,  AND  WITH  WHAT  MAKE  OF  CAMERA; 
also  the  type  of  film  and  bulb  employed,  shutter  speed  and  lens  stop.  Publication  of  a  picture  in  a  magazine  or  other 
periodical  does  not  qualify  it  for  this  contest. 

3.  NO  WAR  PHOTOGRAPHS  FROM  EUROPE,  AFRICA  OR  ASIA  ARE  ELIGIBLE,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they 
were  made  by  North  American  cameramen. 

4.  All  photos  will  be  judged  in  one  class:  NEWS  PHOTOS.  Since  the  judges  consider  the  photographer’s  ingenuity  in 
obtaining  an  unusual  news  picture  of  local  as  well  as  national  importance,  cameramen  in  small  communities  have  an 
equal  opportunity  with  the  photographers  of  large  cities  to  win  recognition. 

5.  Pictures  are  to  be  submitted  in  any  size  from  8x10  to  11x14.  Prints  may  be  glossy  or  matte,  sepia  or  black  and  white,  and 
should  be  mounted  on  board  (11x14  preferred,  but  size  of  mounting  is  not  to  exceed  16x20)  to  protea  the  print  and 
show  it  effectively  to  the  judges.  A  flexible  non-curling  board  is  best  for  exhibition  purposes.  Each  picture  must  carry 
a  title  written  or  lettered  under  it. 

6.  Piaures  remain  the  property  of  their  maker.  All  copyrights  will  be  carefully  respected  in  reproduction  for  news  purposes 
in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

7.  Entries  will  be  judged  early  in  April  and  the  prize  winning  photos  are  scheduled  to  appear  in  the  ANPA  Pre-Convention 
issue.  Names  of  the  judges  will  be  announced  in  the  near  future. 

(TO  PHOTO  DEPARTMENT  HEADS:  Please  post  these  rules  conspicuously  for  your  staff.) 

IMPORTANT — All  entries  should  be  mounted  on  board,  size  not  exceeding  16x20.  Entries  must  be  mailed  on  or  before 

March  15,  1941.  SUBMIT  ALL  MATERIAL,  CAREFULLY  PACKED  TO  PREVENT  DAMAGE,  ON  OR  BEFORE 

MARCH  15,  1941,  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  ADDRESS: 

News  Picture  Contest 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  TIMES  BUILDING  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Radio  Newscasts 
Aid  to  Newspaper 
Readership 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

To  circulation  managers  seeking  an 
answer  to  the  problem  whether 
people  who  would  otherwise  read  the 
newspaper  do  not  do  so  because  they 
get  the  news  over  the  air,  conclusions 
reached  by  Dr.  Paul  F.  Lazarsfeld, 
director,  Office  of  Radio  Research, 
Columbia  University,  should  prove 
re-assuring.  They  confirm,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  feeling  shared  by  many 
that  the  effect  of  radio  news  broad¬ 
casting  on  the  reading  of  news  is  any¬ 
thing  but  negative. 

In  his  new  book,  “Radio  and  the 
Printed  Page”  (Duell,  Sloan  &  Pearce, 
$4.00),  Dr.  Lazarsfeld  is  concerned 
with  the  general  problem  of  whether 
or  not  radio  does  tend  to  displace 
reading.  He  has  devoted  one  section 
of  his  book  to  the  effects  of  radio  upon 
newspaper  circulation,  including  a  de¬ 
tailed  study  of  public  preference  for 
radio  or  newspaper  as  a  medium  of 
news  dissemination. 

Newspaper  Reading  Holds  Up 

Summarizing  his  findings.  Dr.  Laz¬ 
arsfeld  states  that  so  far  as  newspaper 
reading  is  concerned  there  are  no 
signs  that  news  broadcasts  have  re¬ 
duced  newspaper  reading.  Of  course, 
this  fact  is  well  known  to  newspaper¬ 
men  who  are  aware  of  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  gains  of  the  past  decade. 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  Year  Book  for 
1941  points  out  that  population  gain 
during  the  past  decade  (1930-40)  for 
Continental  U.  S.  was  approximately 
6.9%,  while  the  gain  of  newspaper 
circulation  in  the  same  period  was 
6.1%  daily  and  22.08%  Sunday.  Like¬ 
wise,  during  this  same  decade,  news¬ 
paper  circulations  reached  an  all-time 
high  in  1937  and  again  in  1940,  when 
morning  and  Sunday  papers  hit  new 
high  levels,  with  evening  circulations 
approaching  the  peak  recorded  in 
1937. 

Dr.  Lazarsfeld  gets  to  the  heart  of 
the  issue  when  he  asserts  that  radio’s 
competition  with  the  newspaper  for 
advertising  revenue  may  yet  become 
“a  most  weighty  consideration  in  any 
estimate  of  radio’s  effect  on  news 
reading.”  Granting  that  listening  to 
radio  news  increases  newspaper  read¬ 
ing,  particularly  in  times  of  crises, 
such  as  the  present,  yet  there  remains 
the  struggle  between  radio  and  the 
press  for  advertising  accounts. 

Suggests  Possible  Solution 

Joint  ownership  of  radio  and  news¬ 
papers  is  now  spreading,  he  says,  but 
th^  does  not  solve  the  problem  as  far 


“this  means  that  the  higher  people’s 
purchasing  power  is,  the  more  they 
will  refer  to  radio  for  the  communi¬ 
cation  of  comparable  subject  matters.” 

Compares  Radio  and  Press 

In  studying  the  scope  of  news 
broadcasts  as  compared  with  newspa¬ 
per  coverage.  Dr.  Daniel  Katz  has 
contributed  a  chapter  dealing  with 
the  content  of  news  programs  and  of 
newspapers,  based  on  the  week  of 
April  4  to  9,  1938,  in  Cincinnati.  *010 
three  daily  newspapers  and  four  local 
radio  stations  were  used  in  the  study. 
Conclusions  reached  were: 

1.  The  radio  gives  relatively  much 
more  attention  to  the  international 
scene  than  does  the  newspaper.  (This 
conclusion  was  reached,  however,  be¬ 
fore  the  European  war  broke  out.) 

2.  The  detailed  reports  of  the  stock, 
bond  and  commodity  markets  in  the 
newspaper  give  this  medium  a  su¬ 
periority  over  the  radio  with  respect 
to  coverage  of  the  economic  aspects  of 
life. 

3.  Natural  disasters  and  accidents 
are  by  their  nature  news  and  are  em¬ 
phasized  relatively  more  by  radio 
than  by  the  press. 

4.  The  social  aspects  of  life  re¬ 
ceived  more  complete  coverage  in  the 
newspaper  than  over  the  air. 

5.  The  radio  features  crime  and  its 
prosecution  relatively  more  than  the 
press. 

Circulation  Conclusions 

Directing  his  attention  to  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  radio  upon  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation,  Dr.  Lazarsfeld  offered  the  fol¬ 
lowing  general  conclusions: 

“The  newspaper  fared  better  in 
urban  as  compared  with  rual  areas; 
this  phenomenon  could  be  due  to  the 
time  advantage  that  radio  has  out¬ 
side  the  centers  of  distribution  of 
print. 

The  newspaper  fared  better  in  small 
than  in  large  cities;  this  might  be  be¬ 
cause  the  radio  does  not  compete  in 
the  presentation  of  routine  personal 
news  items  of  local  interest.  The 
morning  newspaper  did  somewhat 
better  than  the  evening  paper,  and 
this  might  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
morning  paper  is  frequently  ‘an¬ 
alytical’  and  therefore  less  subject  to 
radio’s  competition  than  the  after¬ 
noon  paper,  which  is  more  dependent 
upon  its  straight  news  content  at  least 
in  regard  to  current  daily  events.” 

Win  No-Accident  Contest 

THIRTY-FIVE  drivers  of  Cleveland 

Press  trucks  took  first  place  in  the 
no-accident  contest  conducted  by  the 
Cleveland  Safety  Council  during  1940. 
The  Press  finished  on  top  in  the  Class 
B  division  by  operating  99,392  man¬ 
hours  without  a  single  chargeable  ac¬ 
cident. 


Carrier  Notes 

FOR  MORE  THAN  six  years,  Ben 

SuGARMAN  has  been  supplying  2,200 
members  of  the  Toronto  Carrier  Boys’ 
Club  with  news  in  the  “Route 
Builder,”  monthly  publication  of  that 
organization.  He  recently  became 
“news”  himself  when  he  enlisted  in 
the  R.CA.F.  His  enlistment  was  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  Toronto  Newsboys’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  when  members  presented  him 
with  a  money  belt.  .  .  .  Los  Angeles 
Times  carriers  are  competing  for  trips 
to  Hawaii,  New  York  City  and  Mexico 
City  in  a  nine-week  subscription  con¬ 
test.  In  addition  to  these  awards, 
there  will  be  cash  prizes,  and  a  week¬ 
end  trip  to  Yosemite  National  Park 
for  all  who  attain  a  specified  quota. 

. . .  EIdwaro  O’Neill,  16-year-old  Que¬ 
bec  Chronicle-Telegraph  carrier,  had 
been  handling  his  route  for  only  two 
weeks,  but  he  recently  proved  to  be 
a  wide  awake  carrier  boy.  When  five 
days’  papers  had  piled  up  in  the  apart¬ 
ment  doorway  of  an  elderly  spinster, 
young  O’Neill  notified  relatives  of  his 
customer.  It  was  found  the  woman 
had  died  of  natural  causes. 

■ 

Ackerman  to  Greet 
Chilean  Newsmen 

Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  head  of 
the  Columbia  University  School  of 
Journalism,  is  chairman  of  the  Elnter- 
tainment  and  Reception  Committee 
which  is  working  out  plans  for  the 
stay  of  the  seven  Chilean  newsmen 
who  are  enroute  to  the  U.  S.  to  work 
on  newspapers  for  two  months.  Dean 
Ackerman’s  program  will  apply  to  the 
group  during  their  stay  in  New  York 
and  Washington  before  they  leave  for 
their  individual  papers. 

The  group,  which  will  arrive  in 
New  York  on  Feb.  10,  will  be  guests 
that  day  of  the  United  Press  at  a 
cocktail  party  in  their  honor  at  the 
Cloud  Club,  Chrysler  Building,  New 
York.  During  their  three-day  stay 
in  New  York  they  also  will  be  enter¬ 
tained  at  a  Columbia  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  dinner  as  well  as  at  other 
functions  given  in  their  honor. 

The  group  will  leave  by  train  for 
Washington  on  Feb.  12,  and  they  also 
will  spend  the  next  day  there.  Sev¬ 
eral  special  functions  are  being  ar¬ 
ranged  in  Washington  in  their  honor. 
On  Feb.  14  each  man  will  leave  for 
the  paper  to  which  he  is  assigned 
and  will  remain  on  the  staff  of  the 
paper  until  April  8  when  he  will  re¬ 
turn  to  New  York,  spending  the  next 
two  days  in  New  York  and  sailing 
again  on  the  Grace  line  “Santa  Lu¬ 
cia”  on  April  11  to  return  to  Chile. 

Francisco  Le  Dantec,  of  El  Mer- 
curio,  Valparaiso,  has  been  assigned 
to  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  during 


as  the  smaller  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  imits  are  concerned.  He  suggests 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  formula, 
“For  further  details,  see  your  daily 
newspaper  or  your  weekly  magazine,” 
could  not  apply  to  advertising  as  well 
as  to  news.  He  had  previously  men¬ 
tioned  that  newspapers  may  assume 
more  and  more  the  task  of  giving  de¬ 
tails  and  interpretations  of  news  while 
the  radio  took  over  the  function  of 
spot  news  reporting.  “Likewise,”  he 
stated,  “one  might  visualize  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  radio  advertising  as  that  of 
merely  annoimcing  the  existence  of 
different  products,  whereas  the  ad¬ 
vertising  pages  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  would  undertake  to  de¬ 
scribe  them,  praise  them,  and  give 
details  about  Aeir  use.” 

His  studies  show  that  preference 
for  the  printed  word  over  radio  as  a 
news  medium  increased  sharply  with 
the  rising  cultural  level.  “Speaking 
in  commercial  terms,”  he  explained, 


Circulation  for 
JANUARY 

305,509 

A  Gain  of  12,520 
Over  January  Year  Ago 

SUNDAY  214,520 

A  Gain  of  16.317 
Over  January  Year  Ago 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 

THE  SUN 


Miami's  growth  it  miraculous 
and  so  is  that  of  her  favorite 
newspaper,  which  has  practically 
doubled  its  circulation  within 
the  last  ten  years. 

Story,  llrookK  & 

Finley,  Niitional 
KrpreNeiitatlveH 

HjeraU 

OVER  90%  COVERAGE  IN  CITY  ZONE 


his  tenure  here  and  not  to  the  PhiJi. 
delphia  Inquirer  as  Editor  &  Pusugg. 
ER  inadverdently  stated  in  its  netn 
story  last  week. 


Doily  Gives  Carriers 
Business  Training 

The  New  Orleans  Times -Picayunt 
on  Jan.  30  awarded  certificates  to 
seven  of  its  carriers  upon  completiog 
of  a  business  training  course  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  newspaper. 

Inaugurated  a  year  ago  to  offer  the 
equivalent  of  a  year  in  college  to  car¬ 
riers  who  show  especial  talent,  the 
course  affords  the  carriers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  advance  themselves,  either 
with  the  newspaper  or  with  other 
business  firms. 

Youths  who  received  the  certifi¬ 
cates  are  George  B.  Barnett,  Albert 
Ray  Adams,  Joseph  A.  Catalanotto 
William  J.  Kneale,  John  M.  Breslin, 
Jr.,  John  W.  Fargason,  and  Stanley  ■ 
F.  Zwicke.  John  B.  McDaniel,  Jr,  b 
director. 

“The  course  is  a  one-year  free  post¬ 
graduate  school  open  to  selected 
Times-Picayune  carriers  after  their 
graduation  from  high  school,”  said 
Mr.  McDaniel.  “It  is  a  course  in 
business  fundamentals,  and  subjects 
taught  are  salesmanship,  accounting 
and  business  English.” 

Present  at  the  ceremony  where  the 
certificates  were  presented  wen 
Donald  W.  Coleman,  circulation  man¬ 
ager;  John  F.  Tims,  Jr.,  vice-president 
and  business  manager,  and  Leonard 
K.  Nicholson,  president  of  The  Times 
Picayune  Publishing  company. 

Twelve  graduates  of  the  school  now 
work  on  the  paper. 


The  finest  oil  in  the  world 
insures  the  workers  in  this 
area  a  "boom-time”  in¬ 
come  All  The  Time. 


You  can  sell  anything 
worthwhile  any  time  in 
Bradford. 


Morniiia  Kra  Sunday  HmM 

Evening  Star-Record 
Representatives 
Reynolds-FitzKerald,  Inr. 


More  than  a  Decade  of 
Distinguished  Seruice 
to  the  fourth  Estate 


I 

Liill 


UBLISHERS 


lERVICE  UO./nc.  i 


73*"  WIST  ST.,  NIW  YOU 


Paul  Sarazen,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors 
Ralph  E.  Neusitz,  Pres. 
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★  SUPER  DISPLAY  LINOTYPE 
MODEL  33  is  eliminating  costly  hand 
operations  in  modern  ad  alleys.  Maga¬ 
zines  35  per  cent  wider  deliver  display 

slugs  with  straight 
matter  speed.  And  5 
point  is  set  speedily. 
One -Turn  Shift  and 


Micro -Therm,  plus 
the  other  Blue  Streak  features,  make 
these  Super  Display  Linotypes  easily 
operated  and  maintained.  The  Super 
Display  models  are  still  more  efficient 
with  the  Six-Mold  Disk,  Thermo-Blo, 
Duplex  Display  and  Mohr  Lino-Saw. 

This  ad,  both  the  36  point  and  this  7-point  italic,  was  set  entirely  on  a  Standard  Two-in-One  (72-90)  Blue  Streak  Super  Display  Model  33  Linotype. 


Linotype  Caledonia  Bold  and  BaekervUle  Bold  italie 


mm 
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EDITOR  6.  PUBLISHER 


Defense  Housing  Okayed 
For  Many  Communities 


PRESroENTIAL  APPROVAL  this 
week  assured  defense  housing  for 
a  score  of  communities  whose  dwelling 
acconunodations  have  been  taxed  by 
the  influx  of  additional  workers — an 
incident  of  the  rearmament  campaign 
which  promises  to  outlast  by  many 
years  the  actual  emergency. 

The  new  housing,  which  gets  under 
way  at  once,  becomes  a  permanent 
part  of  the  communities  selected  to 
share  in  the  program.  New  families 
and  new  customers  were  to  be  the 
tangible  results. 

Cities  Selected 

Cities  selected  for  projects  of  500  or 
more  living  units  included:  Mobile, 
Ala.;  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  District  of 


Columbia;  South  Bend,  Ind.;  Balti¬ 
more;  Paterson,  N.  J.;  Allentown,  Pa.; 
Philadelphia. 

While  the  office  of  Housing  Co¬ 
ordinator  C.  F.  Palmer  made  plans  to 
shelter  the  defense  workers,  E.  R. 
Stettinius,  Jr.,  director  of  the  division 
of  priorities,  took  an  important  step 
toward  insuring  a  flow  of  all-important 
machine  tools.  Effective  Feb.  28, 
Stettinius  told  machine  tool  builders, 
they  will  be  expected  to  make  avail¬ 
able  their  entire  output  to  customers 
holding  priority  ratings. 

Stoppages  of  work  through  bottle¬ 
necks  of  labor  strife  are  more  dramatic 
than  routine  reports  of  contracts  com¬ 
pleted  on  schedule,  but  an  examina¬ 
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•VU.\  Defense  •! 

L'SHA  Housing 

*PB.V  Army  ‘FSA  Defense 

state 

1‘rojeott* 

I*roJeet« 

HouhIiik 

Training 

Alabama  . 

$2,417,910 

$2,229,000 

$427,136 

Arizona  . 

892,392 

$94,000 

48,084 

884,470 

298,258 

California  . 

9,309’330 

10,211,000 

1,048,578 

Colorado  . 

3,201,856 

172,000 

304,582 

Connecticut  . 

1,951,762 

4,307,000 

376,495 

Delaware  . 

154,193 

67,000 

87,098 

District  of  Columbia. 

1,172,541 

277,353 

Florida  . 

9,764,326 

715,000 

1,599,000 

239,339 

Georgia  . 

2,330,922 

2,024,000 

1,035,500 

467,298 

80,541 

79,610 

Illinois  . 

3,084,234 

3,026,000 

1,042,850 

1,587,825 

419,302 

463,757 

202,987 

Kansas  . 

1,859,322 

404,900 

184,096 

Kentucky  . 

1,830,417 

1,935,000 

542,736 

3,001,598 

310,082 

4,158,450 

24,890 

Maryland  . 

2,199,458 

376,000 

244,405 

Massachusetts  . 

4,468,665 

641,000 

1,263,060 

Michigan  . 

873,367 

1,180,000 

812,286 

2,920,609 

252,527 

Mississippi  . 

1^582'632 

148,500 

356,402 

767,400 

332,008 

869’537 

42,008 

726318 

123,507 

195,899 

16,654 

New  Hampshire . 

893J20 

112,300 

New  Jersey . 

5,276,193 

300,000 

1,006,166 

New  Mexico  . 

576,203 

285,000 

76,911 

6,567,165 

3,025,975 

North  Carolina  . 

l’853'543 

464,173 

North  Dakota . 

355,774 

103,149 

1,785,874 

685,234 

Oklahoma  . 

l'284'995 

465,500 

303,719 

595,280 

689,922 

Pennsylvania  . 

3,836’407 

719,711 

Rhode  Island  . 

543,702 

1,105,000 

57,000 

South  Carolina  . 

2,475,699 

1,416,000 

411,914 

South  Dakota  . 

331,273 

121,500 

60,202 

409,581 

365,283 

Texas  . 

9,734458 

989,000 

1,885,000 

1,030,157 

Utah  . 

984,849 

156,181 

203,558 

13,656 

Virginia  . 

3,172^667 

5,766,000 

1,573,000 

410,888 

Washington  . 

4,327,179 

2,567,000 

138,317 

West  Virginia . 

168,133 

526,452 

1,588,039 

564,181 

1625.37 

73,834 

Outside  Continental  U.  S. 

5,021 

Hawaii  . 

1,375330 

1,717,000 

22,840 

Puerto  Rico . 

10,332,689 

1,558,800 

245,275 

739,100 

Total  . 

$122,328,690 

$24,144,000 

$25,769,700 

$21,087,071 

•WPA  (Works  Projects 

Administration) 

:  USHA  (United 

States  Housing: 

Authority) ; 

tion  of  N.D.A.C.  and  War  Department 
records  shows  there  is  no  dearth  of 
the  latter.  A  typical  instance  is  the 
“progress  report”  on  construction  of 
the  Indiana  Ordnance  Works  near 
Charlestown,  Ind.  Operating  on  this 
job  are  30  sub-contractors  employing 
3,300  workmen,  obtained  from  the  im¬ 
mediate  locality. 

The  report  says: 

“During  one  week  the  large  army 
of  employes  on  the  job  completed  40 
permanent  buildings  and  37  temporary 
structures.  The  24-hour  working  day 
is  in  effect  for  the  entire  area.” 

Production  Accolorotod 

And  in  the  field  of  production,  as 
distinguished  from  construction,  there 
was  proof  of  acceleration.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  aircraft  industry  in  response  to 
national  defense  needs  as  well  as 
those  of  Great  Britain,  turned  out 
$544,440,000  worth  of  airplanes  in  1940, 
more  than  doubling  the  1939  total 
of  $225,000,000.  Airplane  factory  space 
increased  from  7,410,133  productive 
square  feet  on  Jan.  1,  1940,  to  12,664,- 
600  on  Jan.  1,  1941;  and  at  the  same 
time  15,965,951  additional  square  feet 
were  under  construction. 

Meanwhile  the  flow  of  defense  con¬ 
tracts  continued  unabated.  Important 
orders  of  the  week  included;  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  aircraft  and  supplies,  $2,504,- 
611;  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  planes,  $7,099,- 
650;  Calwell,  N.  J.,  planes,  $1,769,600; 
Melrose  Center,  Ill.,  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  airplane  engines,  $37,675,1M; 
Cleveland,  O.,  fuel  and  vacuum  pumps, 
$2,929,793;  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  cameras  and 
equipment,  $3,174,390;  Wichita,  Kans., 
airplanes  and  parts,  $1,191,639. 

In  the  raw  materials  section  of  the 
Office  of  Production  Management,  the 
steel  picture  was  brightening.  Director 
William  S.  Knudsen  conferred  with 
representatives  of  the  industry  and 
found  total  capacity  had  increased 
from  81,619,000  tons  of  steel  ingots 
armually  in  January  1940,  to  84,152,000 
tons  by  January  1941,  an  addition  of 
more  than  2,500,000  tons.  Further 
expansions  were  in  sight. 

■ 

R.  Hoe  Announces 
Profit  for  1940 

The  annual  report  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co., 
Inc.,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1940,  released  this  week,  re¬ 
vealed  a  net  profit  of  $200,087  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  net  loss  of  $145,278  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  in  1939.  Net 
sales  for  ^e  year  totaled  ^,201,912, 
an  increase  of  $1,980,318,  or  89% 
over  the  corresponding  period  for 
1939,  the  report  said. 

The  estimated  total  taxes  for  the 
fiscal  year  amoimted  to  $217,588,  com¬ 
pared  with  $111,480  for  the  previous 
year,  the  report  noted.  In  order  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  expanding 
defense  program,  the  report  con¬ 
tinued,  the  company  has  steadily  in¬ 
creased  its  production  schedvile  until 
now  most  manufacturing  depart¬ 
ments  are  operating  on  a  two-shift 
basis. 

During  the  year  the  company  pur¬ 
chased  new  equipment  in  the  amount 
of  $126,778,  the  report  said. 

For  the  final  quarter  of  1940,  the 
company  annoimced  in  a  supple¬ 
mentary  release,  a  net  profit  of 
$108,191. 

This  compares  with  a  net  loss  of 
$41,283  for  the  same  quarter  of  the 
previous  fiscal  year. 


Papers  Used  More 
Newsprint  in  1940 

The  421  publisher-members  report¬ 
ing  to  the  American  Newspaper  Pu^ 
lishers  Association  used  2,856,000  tons 
of  newsprint  paper  in  1940,  a  gain  of 
126,000  tons,  or  4.6%  over  1939,  Royal 
S.  Kellogg,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
News  Print  Service  Bureau,  revealed 
in  his  annual  report  on  newsprint  for 
1940. 

In  the  field  of  production,  Mr.  Kel¬ 
logg  reported  continental  production 
of  newsprint  last  year  was  4,785,000 
tons,  an  increase  of  668,000  tons  over 
1939  and,  with  the  exception  of  1937, 
the  greatest  on  record. 

Exports  of  newsprint  from  Canada 
in  1940  amounted  to  3,243,000  tons  or 
95%  of  production.  This  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  584,000  tons  or  22%  from  the 
1939  figure  of  2,659,000  tons,  Mr.  Kel¬ 
logg’s  report  noted.  Aside  from  the 
imports  from  Canada  and  Newfound¬ 
land  of  2,729,000  tons,  newsprint  com¬ 
ing  into  the  U.  S.  last  year  was  less 
than  the  amount  exported  and 
amounted  to  34,000  tons.  This  total 
was  made  up  of  23,000  tons  from  Fin¬ 
land,  9,000  tons  from  Sweden  and  not 
quite  2,000  tons  from  Norway. 

■ 

HONOR  HEARS!  DAILY 

The  New  York  Journal- American 
Feb.  4  was  honored  for  its  editorials 
on  the  American  Legion  and  the  Leg¬ 
ion’s  contributions  to  American  life. 
The  Hearst  evening  daily  was  pre¬ 
sented  a  national  honorable  mention 
award,  an  engraved  scroll  authorized 
by  the  Legion’s  national  executive 
committee.  Illness  prevented  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  paper,  from  being 
present,  and  Paul  Schoenstein,  city 
editor  of  the  paper,  accepted  the 
award  in  his  behalf. 

■ 

SEEKS  GUILD  SHOP 

The  Chicago  Times  unit  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Newspaper  Guild,  following  a 
meeting  Feb.  4,  notified  S.  E.  Thom¬ 
ason,  Times  publisher,  of  the  unit’s  de¬ 
sire  to  re-open  contract  negotiations 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  stand¬ 
ard  guild  shop  clause.  The  unit  asked 
for  a  conference  prior  to  a  meeting 
of  the  Times  board  of  directors,  Feb. 
14.  Mr.  Thomason  is  expected  back 
from  Florida  next  week,  it  was  stated. 

■ 

STOWE  BACK  IN  U.  S. 

Leland  Stowe,  veteran  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
Foreign  Service,  arrived  in  New  York 
Feb.  5  aboard  the  Clipper,  wearing 
the  regulation  khaki  uniform  of  war 
correspondents.  His  wife  and  their 
two  sons,  Bruce,  14,  and  Allen,  11, 
whom  he  had  not  seen  for  17  months, 
greeted  him.  During  the  past  six 
months  he  had  been  on  the  Greek 
front. 

■ 

CORRECTION 

Editor  &  Publisher  deeply  regrets 
the  error  in  listing  the  Bedford  (Ind.) 
Times  circulation  on  page  36  of  the 
International  Year  Book  Num^r  pub¬ 
lished  Jan.  25.  Both  Bedford  papers 
are  now  members  of  the  A.  B.  C.  Fol¬ 
lowing  are  figures  which  appear  on  the 
audit  reports  for  the  six  months  end¬ 
ing  Sept  30,  1940,  Times  (e)  4,304; 
Mail  (e)  3,521. 


PBA  (Public  Buildinea  Adminiatration) ;  FSA  (Federal  Security  Aaency). 


REIOINS  MEYER  BOTH 

Laurence  A.  Whitehead,  former 
vice-president  and  treasurer  of  Retail 
Reporting  Corporation,  has  rejoined 
Meyer  Both  Company  as  eastern  field 
manager.  He  was  previously  with 
Meyer  Both  Company  for  18  years 
prior  to  April  15,  1940. 


McCORMICK  TESTIFIES 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  Chicago 
Tribune  editor  and  publisher,  testi¬ 
fied  in  opposition  to  the  “lease-lend” 
bill  before  the  Senate  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  committee,  Feb.  6,  ui  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 
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Oklahoma  Dailies  Have 
Modern  Equipment 

By  JACK  PRICE 


ted  photographic  plant  for  the  camp,  cussed  by  24  members  of  the  associa- 
This  generosity  was  deeply  appreci-  tion  from  the  two  Carolinas  Feb.  2 
ated  by  the  military  authorities.  This  at  Greensboro,  N.  C.  C.  W.  Martin, 
precedent  may  be  followed  by  other  photographer  for  the  Greensboro-Neujs 

Record  and  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  is  in  charge  of  the  banquet. 

SPENCER  HONORED 

Feb.  3 — Dean  M. 


newspapers.  In  any  event  it  was  a 
grand  present. 

The  camera  fever  has  permeated 
throughout  the  entire  organization. 

Camera  fans  from  every  department  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
of  the  papers  have  formed  a  club  of  Lyle  Spencer  of  the  School  of  Jour- 
their  own  and  in  its  short  existence,  nalism,  Syracuse  University,  received 
members  have  earned  an  enviable  a  specially  printed  diploma  of  appre- 
reputation  as  outstanding  pictorialists.  ciation  signed  by  233  New  York  state 
We  have  been  informed  that  the  weekly  newspaper  editors  and  pub- 
management  of  these  newspapers  en-  Ushers  at  the  banquet  of  the  New 
courages  the  departmental  chiefs  of  York  Press  Association  convention 
the  photo  and  engraving  plants  to  which  was  concluded  here  Saturday, 
work  closely  together  in  order  to  pro-  New  officers  of  the  association  elected 
duce  the  finest  results.  There  is  no  were  Charles  L.  Ryder,  Cobleskill 
bickering  or  buck  passing  between  Times,  president;  Jesse  C.  Peck,  Caz- 
the  heads  of  these  departments,  and  enovia  Republican,  vice  -  president; 
the  results  of  this  co-operation  are  George  J.  Measer,  Williamsville  Am- 
excellent  cuts  and  a  smooth  working  herst  Bee,  treasurer;  J.  H.  Strong,  Jr., 
time  table.  Rhinebeck  Gazette,  secretary. 

■ 

Carolinas  Gridiron  BABIES  SECTION 

for  the  annual  “Gridiron  With  its  regular  editions  Jan.  30  the 
banquet”  of  the  Carolinas  Press  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror  issued  a  28-page 
Photographers  Association,  to  be  held  “Better  Babies  Section,”  published  as 
early  in  March  in  Raleigh,  were  dis-  guide  for  their  parents. 


WE  PROMISED  before  leaving  New  pictures.  Thomas  has  vmdertaken  to 
York  to  try  and  visit  many  large  help  these  cameramen  with  counsel 
and  small  newspaper  photograph  de-  in  their  technique,  which  is  greatly 
partments  in  this  part  of  the  coimtry.  appreciated  by  them.  He  covers  as- 
Our  first  visit  was  to  the  Oklahoma  signments  himself  and  proudly  in- 
Ci(y  Times  and  Daily  Oklahoman,  the  forms  us  that  there  are  no  prima 
two  largest  newspapers  in  the  state  donnas  on  his  staff, 
of  Oklahoma.  Donated  Photographic  Plant 

There  is  one  large  photog^ph  de-  When  the  National  Guard  was 
partment  which  is  by  both  called  into  service.  Staff  Photographer 

newspapers.  Gene  Thorny,  who  ^  y.  Owen  went  along  with  his  com- 
about  a  year  ago  took  over  the  man-  p^ny  ^  Ca^p  Ft.  Sill.  It  was  not 
agement  of  me  department,  came  jgng  before  Owen  was  designated  as 
from  the  Des  Moines  Register,  where  publicity  photographer  of  the  45th 
he  served  as  cameraman  for  six  years.  Division.  Realizing  that  he  could  not 
In  addition  to  Thomas  there  are  six  Jq  ^  worth  while  job  unless  he  had 
photographers,  one  a  young  lady  who  adequate  facilities  and  equipment,  he 
preferred  to  start  her  car^r  in  jour-  appealed  to  his  former  editors,  and  PLANS 
nalism  with  a  camera.  She  is  Betty  a  short  time  the  Oklahoma  Pub- 
Baughman,^  a  graduate  of  the  School  lishing  Co.,  owner  of  both  papers,  re- 
of  Journalism  of  the  University  of  sponded  by  donating  a  completely  fit- 

Oklahoma.  _ 

Plant  Modtraized 
We  were  quite  impressed  with  the 
layout  of  this  plant.  There  are  three 
small  darkrooms  and  two  larger 

rooms  for  printing.  The  plant  also  ^  I  I 

includes  a  fully  and  modemly  wS  ^^1 


exctu- 

safety 

Bpol! 


line  and  a  large  spread  in  either  of 
the  papers. 

There  is  a  4  x  5  Spieed  Graphic  for 
each  photographer.  All  of  these  cam¬ 
eras  are  fitted  with  focal  plane  and 
front  shutter  synchronizers.  Gene 
Thomas  believes  that  these  cameras 
®ay  be  traded  in  for  the  smaller 
314  X  41/4  size,  in  the  near  future.  The 
finishing  room  is  also  fitted  with  mod¬ 
ern  appliances,  including  two  electric 
diromium-plate  dryers. 

The  entire  plant  is  kept  spotless, 
snd  on  this  score  Thomas  is  almost 
hnatical.  Each  photographer  covers  on 
an  average  of  six  assignments  a  day 
and  whenever  possible  develops  and 
prints  his  own  negatives.  If  a  camera- 
|®*n  is  unable  to  return  to  the  office 
^ediately  after  covering  a  story, 
w  sends  his  stuff  in  to  be  finished 
^  any  one  of  the  other  staff  mem- 
"*rs  who  is  not  engaged. 

A  string  of  photographers  through- 
ant  the  state  is  being  organized  to 
»*ep  the  papers  supplied  with  local 


’doubles  Sup«^ 

'though 


Supe*' 

■■piess 
IV es  you 
loie  lig''* 

any 

,ei  tlash 

'  U-s 

ever 


Cupr.  194I.WobMh  Photolunp  Corp. 


30— A  DVERTISING 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


A  SimDle  Wav  to  Set  Ud  Background  Given 

quota  for  a  new  business.  A  very  If  L  J  f  13  1 ' 

M  1 1  *  .L  successful  suburban  daily  paper  near  /\£lGC[Cl  OI  xlUilllQ 

fCQtdi I  O0lllllCf  Q^UOtCLS  ®  campaign  to  a  filling  ^  ^ 

^^*****^  MW  Station.  The  campaign  proved  to  be  Rv  SUDlTGmG  COUH 

n  ci>SMTr  c  TTruTiuriiM  successful.  Within  six  months  2  r' 

By  FRANK  E.  FEilLMAN  ^jjpy  gQjj  additional  filling  stations  Labor  Dept.  Explains 

(No.  207  of  a  aeries)  Food,  Shelter  Good  Prospects  '^P  Release  on  Wage-Hour 

T  TVT/-»irr<iiirnT:<t>  .u  tt  o  T-i  i  these  Campaigns  have  proven  to  *icicuoc  «n  xiuur 

In  NO^BER,  the  U.  S.  Department  aT  LEAST  25%  of  the  selling  effort  in  be  successful.  Case  Before  Decision 

of  Commerce  released  tent^ive  ^jjg  local  department  should,  we  w  u„„_  alwavs  aHvnoatoH  solHntr 

retaU  sales  figures  for  1939.  They  believe,  be  concentrated  on  food  pros-  ^  selling  Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  3— Depart- 

amounted  to  $42,023,818,000.  We  now  pgcts.  classification  at  a  Labor  pre-  releases  recWn* 

have  approximately  131,000,000  people  Because  of  the  tremendous  shortage  j  a*t  diffprent  of  background  of  litigation  testing 

in  the  U.  S.  and  the  average  family  homes  in  the  U.  S.,  the  “shelter”  100  different  types  of  ^he  wage-hour  law  were  made  avail! 

unit  has  dropped  from  4.1  persons  to  nprppniaop  r.ffpr=  ar>«fV.«r  nor^rinnitv  retail  businesses.  It  w  easier  to  sell  ^hle  to  newspapermen  todav  an  hmi. 


By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 

(No.  207  of  a  eerles)  1 


Food,  Shelter  Good  Prospects 


In  NOVEMBER,  the  U.  S.  Department  aT  LEAST  25%  of  the  selling  effort  in  be  successful 
of  Commerce  released  tent^ive  the  local  department  should,  we  Wo  v,=.„o  = 
retail  sales  figures  for  1939.  They  believe,  be  concentrated  on  food  pros-  _*nrp  in 
amounted  to  $42,023,818,000.  We  now  pects.  store  in 

have  approximately  131,000,000  people  Because  of  the  tremendous  shortaee 


Local  advertising  managers  face  the 
same  problem  when  they  set  up  a 
quota  for  a  new  business.  A  very 
successful  suburban  daily  paper  near 
New  York  sold  a  campaign  to  a  filling 
station.  The  campaign  proved  to  be 
very  successful.  Within  six  months 
they  sold  six  additional  filling  stations 
similar  campaigns  and  up  to  date  all 
of  these  campaigns  have  proven  to 


We  have  always  advocated  selling 
one  store  in  each  classification  at  a 


unit  has  dropped  from  4.1  persons  t 
3.8  persons,  so  that  our  family  popula 
tion  is  approximately  34,000,000. 


percentage  offers  another  opportunity  xu...,  ‘v,v.ojr  an  nour 

for  aggressive  selling.  In  this  classi-  nf  tl,a  Supreme  Court  decided  the 


fication  we  find  dozens  of  concerns — 


sell  five.  Preparation  of  the  copy  is 
simpler.  Media  Records’  figures  over 


case  in  favor  of  the  Government 
Marked  “For  Immediate  Release," 


These  34,000,000  families  bought  and  people  who  sell  cement,  bricks,  lum-  the  nast  decade  have  been  used  sue  Immediate  Release," 

onsumed  $10,152,000,000  worth  of  ber,  heating  equipment  floor  cover-  the  rnim^graphed  statement,  run^ 


food  in  1939.  They  spent  $1,562,000,000  ings,  refrigerators,  electric  ranges,  etc. 
in  drug  stores.  In  eating  and  drinking  It  is  our  belief  that  the  so-called 


cessfully  by  hundreds  of  local  adver¬ 
tising  managers.  Most  of  us  have 


about  3,000  words,  was  delivered  to 
the  press  room  at  the  Supreme  Court 


111  uiuB  aiuico.  HI  caiuig  aiiu  1111110.111^  11  15  oui  ueiiei  iiiai  uie  5u-caiieu  “tsill”  m.. 1.-IU  ,  - - —7  -  — ‘ -  — — .1 

places  they  spent  $3,520,000,000.  With  “Builder’s  Page”  which  many  papers 

lumber  yards,  building  supply  com-  run  once  a  week,  has  blinded  most  .  ?  nontandad  *for  vpar<s  that  if  ^  hour  later  the 

_ : _ 1  1 _ 1 _ 1 _ ii _ _ 1  -t 1-  It-- _ 1 _ !_  .t-.-  ords  has  contended  for  years  that  if  decision  was  announced  from  the 


panies  and  hardware  stores  they  spent  of  us  to  the  great  opportunities  in  this  t-untciucti  mi  mai  h  aecisio 

$2,733,000,000.  classification"  All  too  often  we  solicit  !Ji%irsToUnsTcertr^^^^ 

Filling  stations  collected  $2,822,000,-  10  or  15  people,  sell  them  a  yearly  j  < 

000.  They  spent  $5,544,000,000  with  contract,  run  a  2  3  or  4-inch  ad  every  should  use  this  percentage 

automotive  dealers.  With  furniture  week  on  the  Builder  s  Page,  and  noth-  g  .j  said: 

-store.!!  and  radio  stores  thev  snent  mg  Very  excitmg  happens.  It  IS  OUT  _ ,  _ _  Cor 


.  .  .  .  _  ^  1.  Ta  •  IIKUIC  Ii  UlCY  die  tLI  iiuivi  tllCIl  Uliai- 

stores  and  radio  stores  they  spent  mg  very  excitmg  happens.  It  is  om  win  new  customers. 

$1,733,000,000.  Apparel  stores  received  belief  that  many  of  these  weekly  ad- 

$3,258,000,000  from  these  families.  The  vertisers  could  be  switched  to  3  ads  Ve^  few  advertising  managers  to- 

general  merchandise  group  stores  col-  a  week,  52  weeks  a  year,  if  a  program  day  have  a  workable  sales  quota  plan 

lected  $5,663,000,000.  General  stores  were  laid  out  and  special  copy  were  1"  we  sell  the  easy  pros- 


i  snoe  stores  is  a  ceriaui  per  cent,  galls  It  •'Good  Praetle#" 

en  all  of  the  shoe  stores  m  a  given  rru  i  j  urn.  i 

arket  should  use  this  percentage  7^^  paragraph  of  the  release 

jure  if  they  are  to  hold  their  busi-  "^l-Constitutionality  of  the  Fair  Labor 
)ss  and  win  new  customers.  Standards  Act  (Federal  Wage  and 

Very  few  advertising  managers  to-  Hour  Law),  and  legality  of  an  hourly 
ly  have  a  workable  sales  quota  plan,  wage  rate  increase  for  175,000  textile 
1  most  cases  we  sell  the  easy  pros-  workers,  amounting  to  more  than  $10,- 


received  about  $750  000  000*  and  in  prepared  for  each  prospect  in  this  pects.  The  tough  ones  we  leave  to  000.000  annually,  were  reviewed  by  the 

all  other  stores  these  femil’ies  spent  group.  another  ^licitor  or  we  dismiss  them  United  States  Supreme  Court  m 

$4,220  000  000.  Clothing— department  stores,  men’s  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  or  a  United  States  of  America  vs.  F.  W. 

i«„  furnishing  shops,  fur  stores,  women’s  statement  to  the  effect  that  “He  s  Darby  Lumber  Company,  and  Opp 

One  of  the  simplest  ways  to  lay  shoos in  fact  everv  tvoe  riever  done  any  advertising,  he  doesn’t  Cotton  Mills.  Inc.,  vs.  the  Administra- 


out  a  sales  program  for  selling  new 
accounts  in  these  various  classifica- 


specialty  shops in  fact,  every  type  riever  done  any  advertising,  he  doesn  t  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  vs.  the  Administi 

of  store  selling  apparel,  'finished  1940  believe  in  advertising,  he’s  a  poor  tor  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division.' 


accounts  in  inese  various  ciassmca-  -.u  u  uu  •  /->  *  t  i.  nrosn^rt  ” 

tions  is  to  analyze  the  expenditures  of  increases.  Out  of  each  prospect, 

a  typical  American  family.  Here’s  ?  ,  $  0.60  is  spent  for  clothes.  Dur- 

how  they  spent  their  money  in  1939:  f  Grocery  Classification 

1942,  our  government  will  spend  bil-  ijj  1938,  local  grocery  adv 
-I  bons  of  dollars  for  our  defense  pro-  for  of  all 


IN  1938,  local  grocery  advertisers  ac- 


Budget  of  Typical  Family 


The  case  was  argued  more  than  two 
months  ago.  Decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  do  not  follow  in  the  sequence 
of  their  presentation  and  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  ultimate  ruling  might 


Sram.  Millions  of  people  who  have  checked  by  Media  Records;  yet  the  argument  I 

OUT  OF  EACH  $100  SPENT,  food  economized  on  their  wearing  apparel  dollar  sales  of  this  classi-  -We  anticipated  the  decision  and  ' 

stores  received  $26.60.  Their  shel-  Qoing  o  ave  more  money  an  fication  exceeded  25%  of  the  retail  considered  it  good  newspaper  practice 
ter”  bill  was  $20.10.  This  includes  J"^"y  ‘^obar  in  1939.  No  one  would  be  so  to  have  the  background  available- 

rent,  or  if  they  owned  their  own  home,  from  10  7o  to  as  much  as  1007o  more  as  to  contend  that  an  average  regardless  of  whether  the  ruling  wem 

the  actual  cost  of  home  ownership.  their  clothing  and  shoes.  In  the  jaily  could  increase  its  food  linage  for  or  against  us,”  explained  Harold 
Their  clothing  bill  amounted  to  $10.60.  average  town  and  city,  prospects  are  390%^  but  we  see  no  reason  why  food  D.  Jacobs,  Assistant  Administrator  in 
Their  automobile  bill  was  $10.20.  every  block  people  who  are  ijnage  cannot  be  increased  from  25%  Charge  of  Information  “We  had  been 

Gifts  and  direct  taxes  were  $4.70.  selling  ^me  type  of  wearing  apparel.  ^  definite  quota  plan  is  asked  by  the  press  to  supply  the  back- 

Medical  care  was  $4.40.  Furniture  ^9 ,  classification,  every  food  store  in  a  ground  when  the  case  was  in  the  lower 

and  home  equipment  was  $2.90.  $3.00  which  represents  $10.20  of  the  average  js  analyzed.  courts.  We  merely  brought  it  up  to 

was  spent  on  recreation;  $1.10  on  family  s  budget,  are  dozens  (>f  pros-  -n-nartment  stores  todav  renresent  date  to  interpret  the  issues  to  corre- 
transportation;  $2.00  on  personal  care;  pects— filling  stations,  automobile  re-  'P  retail  linage  run  spondents  who  might  not  readily  grasp 

$1.80  on  tobacco.  Their  household  Pair  services,  battery  services,  brake  ^  T>,irVu.cinac=  1=  im  the  situation  from  the  court’s  reading." 

oneration  was  $4  60  Their  reading  services,  used  cars  and  new  cars.  country,  inis  ousiness  is  m  ^ 

bUl  was  $1.00;  and  on  the  average  The  year  1941  will  probably  see  an  ‘J  acor^hLi^g  inThTs  BERTHA  G.  ROBINSON 

,«vi„gs  amoumed  to  $7.80  per  family.  aU-lime  high  ta  automobile  »lesj„  J*'"  ,  J,  Mill  Bertha  Gray  Robinson,  71,  * 

From  this  break-down  it  is  easy  ^a^v  nr^nects^  in  thir  cL^fici^^^^^^  able  business  of  any  classification  run  eran  newspaperwoman,  died  in  a  h(«- 
to  see  that  the  largest  single  expense  many  prospects  in  this  classification.  p,taj  ^  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Jan.  30. 

itiam  in  hnmp  i«  fnnd  SlioVifW  the  household  operation  classifi-  aiiocai  rates.  .  Robinson  was  admitted  to  the 


counted  for  7.9%  of  all  retail  linage  come  on  any  Monday  following  oral 


savings  amounted  to  $7.80  per  family. 

From  this  break-down  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  largest  single  expense 
item  in  every  home  is  food.  Slightly 


™r"Ue  ,  g^^d  sh'^wLTin  S  BERTHA  G  R^^SON 
■partment;  yet,  it  is  the  least  profit-  Miss  Bertha  Gray  Robinson,  7L  ve 
able  business  of  any  classification  run  d^d  in  a  h(B- 

at  local  rates  Pd^l  m  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Jan.  30. 

.  .  '  ,  .  .  ...  Miss  Robinson  was  admitted  to  the 

This  is  a  good  year  to  set  up  retail  Yyospital  two  weeks  previously  with  a 


more  than  257o  of  the  average  Ameri-  average  American  family  This  U  a  good  year  to  set  up  retail  ^epjjs  previously  with  a 

Z  tSy  budgU  "^r„n  ^  spends  $4.60.  TOs  is  spent  on  stoves,  sellmg  quotas.  It  they  are  set  up  b„Ln  leg  sustained  in  a  tall  at  h« 
and  drink.  refrigerators,  electric  ranges,  vacuum  this  year  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  Orange,  Va.  Her  death  was 

.  cleaners,  etc.  sell  new  advertisers,  and  if  salesmen  fi^ve  been  caused  by  shock 

oobfmnf  wf  knnw^  tW  ""abonl  classifications  account  for  are  given  some  incentive  for  filling  complications.  She  was  editor 

of  ^^2.10  of  the  total  average  family  ex-  their  quotas,  1942  will  take  care  of  ^^e  Orange  Observer  for  25 


25%  of  all  food  purchases  are  now  IpnHit.Trp; . . -  -  Ol  me  orange  XU.  ^ 

made  in  self-service  stores.  It  is  P^^'^dures.  itself.  For  22  years  she  was  ^ 

becoming  increasingly  difficult  for  the  Laying  Out  a  Sales  Quota  "  °  ®  rnn- 

independent  grocer,  butcher  or  deli-  MANUFACTURERS  and  retailers  are  EDITOR  SLAIN  IN  CHINA  gress"  of  diT  World-  and’^^at  one 

chZnTgl“nt‘ZZli  qu'Z  ^louK^fun”  °  "ctim  ol  a  new  wave  ol  crime  that  Ume  repre»nted  the’  Pen  Wom»J 

strictlv  self-service  stores  ^  c  r  x  j  swept  Shanghai  over  the  week-end,  Club  of  Washmgton  at  a  bieniu^ 

strictly  seff  service  stores.  Some  manufacturer  spend  a  very  ^ing  Hua-ting,  editor  of  Shur,  Pao,  meeting  of  the  National  Women^ 

During  1940,  we  were  m  many  fo^  high  percentage  of  their  advertising  3  p“o-Chungking  vernacular  news-  Clubs  held  in  Des  Moines,  la.  She 
stores  and  It  IS  our  belief  that  the  only  budget  in  markets  that  are  below  paper  owned  by  Norwood  F.  Allman,  was  commissioned  for  former  Cover- 
way  the  independent  food  distributor  average;  while  others  concentrate  ^grican  member  of  the  Shanghai  nor  Westmoreland  Davis,  himseU  a 
can  hold  his  present  customer  list,  their  money  in  markets  that  show  Municipal  Council,  was  shot  dead  newspaper  publisher,  to  represent  the 
increase  it,  and  make  a  net  profit,  is  constant  increases.  Many  retailers  leaving  a  cabaret  in  the  early  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  at  an  in¬ 
to  pick  out  a  good  paper  m  his  market  follow  the  same  policy.  As  an  ex-  of  Feb  3  This  was  the  latest  ternational  meeting  in  1921,  held  in 

and  run  small  adyert^ements  con-  ample:  About  a  year  ago,  we  spent  lining  of  a  newspaperman  in  Shang-  Honolulu, 

tmuously.  Half  of  all  the  weekly  several  hours  in  a  typical  “borax”  1,-:  which  saw  several  members  of  ■ 

food  sales  in  giant  markets  and  self-  furniture  store  that  has  featured  for  fhe  craft  assassinated  last  year.  All-  LABOR  PAPER  IS  50 
service  markets  are  made  on  Friday  more  than  10  years  their  mattress  and  is  one  of  a  half-dozen  American  Cleveland,  Feb.  2  —  The  Clevela*i 

and  Saturday.  The  independent  bed  department.  The  owner  of  this  newsmen  ordered  out  of  Shanghai  last  Citizen,  founded  by  Max  Hayes  as  tb 
grocer  or  butcher  who  ru^  small  store  told  us  that  the  simplest  way  y^^r  by  the  Japanese  puppet  regime,  first  local  weekly  newspaper  in  the 
advertisements  RIonday,  Tuesday,  he  had  ever  found  ^to  build  up  store  However,  like  the  others,  he  has  United  States  devoted  to  the  inter^ 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  can  pick  up  traffic  was  to  spend  about  30%  of  his  stayed  on  in  the  International  Settle-  of  organized  labor,  celebrated  it* 
pronteble  business  and  compete  with  total  advertising  budget  on  this  one  ment,  barred  to  Japanese  troops.  All  golden  jubilee  on  Jan.  31  with  a  ^ 
the  larger  markets.  In  every  town  department.  Yet,  this  department  of  those  ordered  out  go  about  their  page  tabloid  supplement  in  addition 
and  city  in  the  U.  S.,  are  many  pros-  produced  less  than  10%  of  his  total  daily  tasks  armed  or  with  a  body-  to  the  regular  eight-page  ne^ 
pects  in  this  classification.  gross  sales.  3uard  section 


LABOR  PAPER  IS  50 

Cleveland,  Feb.  2  —  The  Clevelani 


pects  in  this  classification. 


to  the  regular  eight-page  new* 
section. 


ties.”  “Our  policy  now  is  like  that  of 
jf  Popeye’s  friend — ‘let’s  you  and  him 

fight’,”  Vorys  declared. 

EL  Tini  McNitt  Defends  Fidler 

^*****  ^  J  FROM  Robert  McNitt,  editor  of  Mc- 

Naught  Syndicate,  came  word  this 
\K  week  that  the  Los  Angeles  Times  has 

,  ,  ,  iiot  dropped  and,  so  far  as  he  knows, 

^d  ar^  Skeezix  was  returned  to  Walt,  does  not  contemplate  dropping  Jimmie 
The  characters  who  clamied  Skeezix  Fjdler’s  Hollywood  column  as  alleged- 
as  their  son  dropped  out  of  the  strip,  jy  stated  by  the  Hollywood  Reporter, 
In  the  years  that  followed  Skeezix  djjjj  trade  daily,  which  is  being  sued 
was  pre^nted  with  a  brother.  Corky,  ^r  $250,000  by  Fidler,  McNaught  col¬ 
and  a  baby  sister,  Judy,  who  strangely  un,ist  (see  last  week’s  syndicate 
enough  is  also  a  foundling.  Each  column) 

passing  year  finds  them  all  growing  McNitt  also  hit  the  Reporter’s  other 
up,  just  like  folks  in  real  life,  gradu-  statement  that  Fidler’s  column  is  wan- 
allj^  with  no  apparent  changes.  And  jj,g  popularity  by  pointing  out  that 
refers  like  it.  ,  ,  in  the  past  month  the  Detroit  Free 

King  has  a  son  about  the  same  age  p^-^ss.  Akron  Beacon-Journal,  Miami 
as  Skeezix,  which  accounts  for  the  Herald,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald- 
realism  in  the  strip  s  characters  journal  as  well  as  other  smaller  news- 
growth  and  behavior.  papers,  have  contracted  to  take  the 

The  cartoonist  is  a  native  of  Tomah,  McNaught  feature.  The  first  three 
Wis.  He  began  to  draw  in  his  teens,  papers  are  John  S.  Knight  papers. 
After  finishing  high  school,  he  worked 

for  a  time  on  the  Minneapolis  Times.  Personals  and  Notes 
Prior  to  going  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  GEORGE  W.  STIMPSON,  who  does 
in  1919,  he  studied  art  in  Chicago  and  the  “You’d  Be  Surprised”  feature 
did  free  lance.  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Syn¬ 

dicate  and  Wash- 

Report  on  Dorothy  Thompson  ington  corre-  .  - 

WE  ASKED  Dorothy  Thompson  this  ^ondent  for  the 
week  why  she  was  quitting  the  New  Dallas  (Tex.) 

York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate  to  go  Journal  and 
over  to  Bell  Syndicate,  and  she  said  Austin  (Tex.) 
the  reason  involved  “a  question  of  Daily  Tribune, 
nnliov  ”  Rhp  Hprliruvl  tn  olahorafp  on  WaS  elected  a 


Hemingway 

COVERS  THE 

FAR  EAST 


PM'.i  editor  Ingersoll  and  Far 
East  Correspondent  Heming¬ 
way  chart  Hemingway’s  jour¬ 
ney  through  the  Far  East, 


elected  a 

that,  however.  member  of  the 

From  the  Herald  Tribune  manage-  jJa  JTmmiftpp  tn 
ment  we  learned  Miss  Thompson  had  Jlfe^The  Senate 

signified  her  intention  to  make  the  ^ 

move  several  weeks  ago.  No  effort  I— 

ciation,  however,  was  on  a  friendly  members  are  William  S.  Neal, 

basis,  notwithstonding  shop  talk  to  international  News  Service,  chairman 
the  contrary,  the  column  can  assure  Scripps-Howard  NewG- 

papers;  Dowey  L.  Fleming,  Baltimore 
Miss  Thompson’s  contract  expires  Sun;  J.  A.  O’Leary,  Washington  (D.C.) 

March  16,  and  her  column  will  appear  star _ Charles  Owens,  Los  Angeles 

for  the  first  time  under  Bell  auspices  Times  staff  artist,  and  Jimmie  Swin- 
the  following  day.  At  Bell  we  were  nerton,  creator  of  the  “Little  Jimmie” 
told  Miss  Thompson’s  list  of  newspa-  strip  for  King  Feature  Syndicate,  were 
pers,  (135  daily  and  weekly,  accord-  among  guests  at  an  art-day  program 
ing  to  the  Herald  Tribune  syndicate)  of  the  Los  Angeles  Advertising  Club 

were  re-signing  to  take  her  column  peb.  4 _ Richard  E.  Waldo,  president 

“in  grateful  numbers.”  of  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate,  was 


last  two  decades — he  lets  his  char¬ 
acters  grow  up.  In  fact.  King  is  cred¬ 
ited  with  being  the  originator  of  that 
school  of  cartooning. 

That’s  why  Gasoline  Alley’s  con¬ 
firmed  bachelor,  Walt  Wallet,  awoke 
on  St.  Valentine’s  Day  back  in  1921  in 
the  first  panel  of  the  day’s  strip  to  find 
an  unidentified  baby  boy  on  his  door¬ 
step.  The  baby  was  Skeezix.  Apply- 


Yoil  CAN  HAVE  HE.MINGWAY 
—one  of  the  top-line  corre- 
sponilents  of  our  time  — on 
your  stuff,  working  for  you, 
and  attracting  thousands  of 
readers  with  his  famous  hv 


After  the  violence  and  ex- 
eitenient  of  Spain,  Heming¬ 
way  is  now  ready  for  an¬ 
other  real  danger  spot— the 
Far  East.  He'll  move  with 
the  people— move  with  the 
arm  ies.  He'll  catch  the 
action— as  only  Hemingway 
can!  Action  on  the  march- 
action  in  the  saddle— action 
in  the  air! 


day  Tribune  back  in  1919.  In  those 
days  the  automobile  was  a  novelty 
and  a  problem  child  of  the  American 
bmily  and  father  spent  many  of  his 
Sunday  mornings  down  at  the  garage 
or  in  the  back  alley  tinkering  and  AN  Ohio  Congressman  this  week  drew 
talking  about  his  car  to  the  neighbors  on  the  sayings  of  “Wimpy,”  ham- 
or  anybody  who  cared  to  listen.  burger-eating  character  of  the  King 

King  introduced  some  of  these  Features  Syndicate  “Popeye”  comic 
meetings  of  the  father  in  his  panel  strip,  for  a  description  of  this  nation’s 
“The  Rectangle.”  They  caught  on  im-  policy  toward  Great  Britain.  Rep. 
mediately  and  soon  began  to  over-  “  ‘  -  -  --  — 

shadow  the  other  items  illustrated  in 
that  panel.  Within  a  short  time  the 
idea  spread  to  a  half-page,  then  over¬ 
flowed  into  the  Daily  Tribune  as  a 
three-column  square  comic  and  finally 
as  a  daily  strip  and  Sunday  comic. 

How  Skeezix  Grew 
The  characters  in  the  strip,  with  the 
exception  of  Walt  Wallet,  are  fictitious. 

Walt  was  modeled  after  King’s 
brother-in-law,  who  in  turn  claims 
that  Doc  Avery  is  a  take-off  on  King. 

The  artist  later  introduced  Phyllis 
Blossom  and  after  a  five-year  court¬ 
ship  married  her  off  to  Uncle  Walt. 

Later  a  couple  claimed  parentage  to 
Skeezix,  whose  origin  has  never  been 
solved,  but  had  been  legally  adopted 
by  Uncle  Walt  and  his  wife.  Walt 
would  not  give  up  the  child  and  Skee- 
dx  was  later  kidnapped,  bringing 
about  for  the  first  time  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  a  comic  strip,  and  created  wide 


Be  prepared  for  the  real 
explosion  in  the  Far  East 
with  Hemingway  at  the  Far 
East  post.  Sign  him  up— and 
help  make  yours  the  best 
foreign  staff  in  your  city. 

\X'rite  or  wire  for  prices: 
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Twelve  More  Intertype 
Mixers  to  be  Added  by 
Boston  Herald -Traveler 


THE  HERALD -TRAVELER  CORPORATION,  publishers 
of  The  Boston  Herald  and  the  Boston  Traveler,  two  of 
America’s  leading  newspapers,  have  just  placed  an 
order  for  twelve  more  Intertypes.  When  this  installa¬ 
tion  is  made  these  newspapers  will  then  have  a  total 
of  twenty-five  Intertypes.  Sixteen  of  these  machines 
will  be  the  popular  Models  F  and  G  Mixers. 

NINE  YEARS  OF  TESTING  stand  behind  the  decision 
of  the  Herald-Traveler  Corporation  to  install  these 
twelve  new  Streamlined  Universal  Intertype  Mixers. 
Here’s  a  record  of  these  four  different  installations: 

1 934 . .  .  TWO  Model  H  Display  Intertypes,  each  con¬ 
taining  three  wide  72-channel  magazines.  As  a  result 
of  the  performance  of  these  first  two  Intertypes  three 
different  repeat  orders  have  since  been  placed. 

1937.. . TEN  Four-Magazine  Intertypes.  That  order 
for  ten  more  Intertypes  included  two  eight-magazine 
Model  F  Mixers  and  one  four-magazine  Model  G  Mixer. 


1 939 . . .  ONE  Four-Magazine  Model  G  Mixer,  a  dupli¬ 
cate  of  the  model  ordered  in  1937.  And  now— 

1941  ...TWELVE  MORE  Intertypes -all  MIXERS- 
ten  four-magazine  Model  F’s  and  two  six-magazine 
Model  G’s.  'The  two  G’s  will  be  equipped  with  the  new 
electrically  operated  magazine  shift  and  the  six-mold 
disk.  This  order  also  includes  a  large  number  of  extra 
split-magazines  and  a  big  assortment  of  display  mat¬ 
rices,  all  18  and  24  point  faces  being  two-letter  fonts. 

THESE  TWENTY- FIVE  Intertypes  will  comprise  suffi¬ 
cient  composing  equipment  for  the  efficient  handling 
of  the  large  volume  of  display  composition  used  by 
these  two  big  daily  newspapers. 

THIS  TEST  is  definite  proof  of  Intertype’s  perform¬ 
ance,  and  just  as  Intertype  machines  and  matrices 
meet  the  strenuous  demands  of  the  Herald-Traveler 
Corporation,  so  they  are  now  doing  for  numerous 
other  progressive  publishers. . . .  For  Universal  Catalog 
write  Intertype  Corporation,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


Step  Ahead  with  the 


Universal  Intertype 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

sum  1700  TIMB  BUHOINe  •  NEW  YORK  •  42ND  STREET  AND  BROADWAY 

I  Few  Headaches  on  Biggest  Press  Run 

Smith  Tells  How  29  Machinists'  Daily  Inspection  of  Machinery 

Parts  Keeps  Trouble  at  Minimum  at  N.  Y.  Daily  News 

By  A.  C.  SMITH 

Mechanical  Superintendent,  New  York  Daily  News 


The  following  article  tells  in  de¬ 
tail  the  maintenance  work  necessary 
to  produce  2,000,000  papers  daily 
in  the  pressrooms  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News. 

e 

INSPECTION  of  all  presses  is  com¬ 
pleted  by  day  maintenance  crews 
so  that  the  press  crews  reporting  for 
work  at  night  have  only  to  plate  up 
and  wait  for  the  “go  ahead”  signal  at 
8  o’clock  each  evening. 

In  order  to  insure  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  schedule  will  not  be  interrupted 


and  floating  rollers,  making  any  nec¬ 
essary  adjustments.  Two  men  go  over 
all  conveyors,  watching  particularly 
for  broken  wires.  They  must  also 
make  sure  that  all  delivery  belts  and 
P.I.V.  drives  pulling  the  papers  out 
of  the  folders  on  to  the  conveyors  are 
set,  so  that  when  the  presses  start,  the 
pressman  can  quickly  adjust  the  spac¬ 
ing  of  the  papers  depending  on  the 
number  of  pages  being  delivered. 

All  plate  clips  on  the  imits  are 
gauged  for  wear  periodically  and  if 
necessary,  brought  up  to  the  proper 
adjustment.  Gear  guards  are  removed 
and  all  gear  trains  inspected.  Any 


New  York  Daily  News  mechanical  executives.  Left  to  right:  Charles  Everitt,  machinist; 
K  C.  Smith,  mechanical  superintendent;  John  Peters,  chief  electrician,  and  James 
Griffin,  foreman  of  pressrooms. 


by  any  failures  on  the  part  of  the 
machines  involved,  the  mechanical 
superintendent  and  James  Griffin,  su¬ 
perintendent  of  pressrooms,  have 
delegated  to  Charles  Ehreritt,  chief 
machinist,  and  John  Peters,  chief  elec¬ 
trician,  responsibility  for  maintaining 
the  presses  and  all  printing  equip¬ 
ment  at  operating  p)erfection.  Frank 
Lambert  is  foreman  of  the  Brooklyn 
press  room. 

Daffy  Chock  on  Vital  Parts 

They  in  turn,  have  set  up  a  sched¬ 
ule  of  maintenance  operations  for  the 
men  imder  their  supervision  which 
provides  a  daily  check  on  all  vital 
parts  of  the  machines.  Their  respon¬ 
sibility  does  not  end  at  the  presses 
but  includes  all  paper  conveyors  and 
mail  room  tieing  machines.  With  the 
presses  situated  three  floors  above 
the  mail  room  the  care  of  the  paper 
conveyors  is  a  very  considerable  item. 

Mr.  Everitt  has  his  maintenonce 
program  so  arranged  that  every  man 
has  certain  parts  to  care  for;  in  this 
maruier  each  can  be  held  individually 
'^sponsible  for  his  share  in  the  work. 

A  daily  check  of  the  equipment  in¬ 
cludes  tl  e  following  items  —  In  the 
reelroom;  one  man  checks  all  reels 


roller  sockets  showing  too  much  wear 
are  renewed. 

One  man  makes  a  daily  inspection 
of  all  folders,  replacing  cutting  knives, 
rubbers  and  pins  if  necessary.  He 
must  make  sure  all  nipping  and  fold¬ 
ing  rollers  can  be  easily  and  quickly 
adjusted. 

Large  Stall  at  Machinists 

The  News  employs  29  machinists  in 
both  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
plants  to  maintain  a  total  of  89  units 
and  17  folders.  The  machinists,  of 
coiu^e,  take  care  of  other  mechani¬ 
cal  equipment  throughout  the  plants. 

Two  men  are  on  duty  during  the 
hours  the  presses  are  in  operation 
and  while  they  must  be  prepared  to 
handle  any  emergency  work,  the  day¬ 
time  maintenance  crews  are  charged 
with  full  responsibility  for  keeping  all 
equipment  in  operating  condition. 

There  is  a  day  press  crew  in  each 
plant.  These  crews  handle  all  foun¬ 
tain  clean  ups,  roller  setting  and 
changes.  Their  last  duty  before  quit¬ 
ting  time  is  to  check  on  the  number 
of  pages  scheduled  for  that  night’s  run 
and  prepare  the  presses  accordingly. 

No  article  on  pressroom  mainte¬ 
nance  would  be  complete  without 


mentioning  the  electrical  department. 

The  electrician  in  the  pressroom 
today  has  become  almost  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  the  pressman.  He  must  have 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  all  parts  of 
the  presses  themselves,  yet  know 
enough  of  printing  procedure  to  make 
an  instant  diagnosis  of  any  “button 
troubles”  the  pressman  may  encoun¬ 
ter  during  the  run. 

Two  electricians  are  assigned  to  a 
daily  check-up  on  all  press  motors, 
reels  and  tensions.  All  control  boards 
are  given  a  daily  test  to  make  sure 
everything  will  be  in  readiness  for 
the  night’s  run.  Also  on  the  daily  list 
are  all  signal  lights,  button  stations 
and  safety  devices  including  the  vari¬ 
ous  audio  signals  such  as  horns,  tised 
by  the  circulation  department  to  sig¬ 
nify  the  end  of  the  run. 

In'itant  Warning  of  Trouble 

While  the  presses  are  nmning,  one 
electrician  is  constantly  on  duty  in  the 
control  gallery.  When  production  is 
heaviest  during  the  early  evening 
hours,  another  electrician  is  stationed 
in  the  pressroom  office  watching  the 
electric  tachometer  recording  ma¬ 
chines.  These  machines,  aside  from 
giving  a  complete  record  of  the  eve¬ 
ning’s  run  for  each  press,  also  serve 
instant  warning  when  a  press  slows 
down  or  stops. 

These  electricians  have  direct  com¬ 
munication  with  each  other  through 
a  telephone  set.  If  any  machine  stops 
due  to  electrical  trouble,  the  man  in 
the  control  gallery  can  immediately 
check  his  circuits  whilst  his  partner 
on  the  floor  tries  to  detect  the  trouble 
on  the  press  itself.  In  this  manner 
very  little  time  is  lost  in  getting  the 
press  under  way  again. 


Mr.  Peters  keeps  a  record  of  all 
troubles  encountered  on  each  imit 
and  folder  from  the  time  they  are  in¬ 
stalled.  This  record  has  been  invalu¬ 
able  in  forestalling  the  recurrence  of 
any  particular  trouble  and  also  serves 
as  a  guide  in  preventing  similar  diffi¬ 
culties  on  other  presses. 

Presses  producing  papers  at  a  speed 
of  from  45,000  to  50,000  copies  per 
horn:,  pull  their  webs  into  the  folder 
at  over  1,500  feet  per  minute.  These 
webs,  sometimes  as  many  as  seven 
running  together  into  one  folder,  can 
be  as  destructive  as  dynamite  when 
they  deviate  from  their  proper  path 
at  this  speed. 

Conveyor  Chokes  Diminished 

After  experiencing  various  chokes 
in  which  even  steel  folding  rollers 
and  gears  were  smashed  by  the  force 
of  the  winding  paper,  the  machinists 
and  electricians  have  fitted  small  limit 
switches  on  the  nipping  and  folding 
rollers  and  also  on  the  safety  gates 
behind  the  delivery  fans  in  each  of 
the  folders.  When  either  the  rollers 
or  the  gates  are  spread  further  apart 
than  their  safe  limits,  these  switches 
are  so  set  that  they  will  immediately 
stop  the  press  before  the  increasing 
pressure  of  the  paper  can  cause  any 
damage. 

The  plate  lock-ups  on  all  cylinders 
are  ti^  in  electrically  so  that  no 
move  can  be  made  imtil  all  lock-up 
wrenches  are  removed  from  their 
sockets.  All  presses  are  equipped  with 
paper  break  detectors  which  auto¬ 
matically  control  a  web  severing  de¬ 
vice  on  each  \mit,  thus  preventing 
any  winders  due  to  a  paper  break. 

Many  conveyor  chokes  would  have 
(Continued  on  page  39) 


View  of  the  New  York  Daily  News  machine  shop,  showing  four  of  the  staff  of  29 
machinists  employed  in  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  plants  to  maintain  a  total  of  89 
units  and  17  folders  in  tiptop  condition.  Left  to  right:  O.  Will,  J.  Weiss,  Charles 
Everitt.  chief  machinist,  and  T.  Egnor. 
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AN  PA  Surveys  Fluorescent  Lighting 


Resulfs  Show  Almost  General  Agreement  Its  lllummatlon  Is 


Superior  to  Previous  Methods 


—  Some  Dissatisfaction  Noted 


AN  ALMOST  general  agreement  that 
the  illumination  from  fluorescent 
lamps  is  superior  to  previous  lighting 
methods,  though  there  is  some  dis¬ 
satisfaction  expressed  with  the  fix¬ 
tures  and  the  life  of  the  tubes,  is  r**- 
vealed  in  a  survey  of  Americaa  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  mem¬ 
bers  released  Jan.  22  by  Walter  K 
Wines,  manager  of  the  ANPA’s  Me¬ 
chanical  Department.  Results  were 
published  in  Mechanical  Bulletin  244. 

The  survey,  which  was  in  the  form 
of  detailed  questionnaire  on  the  new 
lighting  method  as  applied  in  ANPA 
member  plants,  also  noted  that  the 
cost  of  fixtures  and  replacements  is 
a  deterring  factor  to  their  u.se  in  .some 
plants 

164  Offices  Replied 

The  survey  was  launched  last  No¬ 
vember  when  the  department  sent  a 
letter  to  all  ANPA  members  asking 
whether  or  not  each  office  had  any 
installations  of  fluorescent  lighting. 
Replies  were  received  from  ^  of¬ 
fices.  Of  these,  106  replied  either  that 
they  had  no  installation  or  were 
merely  experimenting  with  a  few  fix¬ 
tures.  The  questionnaire  was  sent  to 
the  remaining  180  offices,  and  replies 
were  received  from  164  of  these. 

“The  replies  indicate  that  there  is 
virtually  no  place  in  a  newspaper 
plant  where  these  lights  have  not  or 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  ustnl,”  the 
ANPA’s  Bulletin  states. 

Some  of  the  statements  reported  in 
the  Bulletin  in  full  follow: 

John  D.  Macintosh,  Mechanical  Supt. 

Newburgh  (N.  Y.)  News 
When  we  considered  fluorescent 
lighting,  we  got  in  touch  with  four 
dealers  who  handle  this  equipment, 
and  asked  for  quotations  and  samples 
from  each.  We  had  been  talking  also 
with  the  local  lighting  company,  and 
they  would  come  over  to  the  plant 
and  use  a  light  meter  to  measure  the 
number  of  foot-candles  we  were  get¬ 
ting  from  the  sample  fixtures.  Later 
they  made  several  lighting  layouts  for 
different  portions  of  the  building.  As 
the  layouts  reconunended  installa¬ 
tions,  of  fixtures  of  the  same  wattage 
that  we  had  in  use,  we  decided  to  do 
our  own  experimenting,  and  bought 
a  light  meter. 

Cosfi  Cut  in  Halt 

During  the  experimental  period  the 
question  of  60%  and  90%  power  fac¬ 
tors  arose,  and  as  we  were  Mitirely 
in  the  dark  concerning  this  subject, 
we  found  it  necessary  to  get  some  in¬ 
formation.  We  again  called  upon  the 
lighting  company,  and  they  proceeded 
to  go  into  a  very  clear  explanation  of 
what  is  meant  by  these  terms.  As  the 
loss  in  copper  usage  in  an  installation 
of  this  kind  would  be  serious,  we  im¬ 
mediately  decided  that  we  must  have 
90%  power  factor  in  all  our  tmits.  In 
addition  to  the  loss  of  copper  capacity, 
with  a  60%  power  factor  the  wattage 
I0.S.S  is  considerably  more  than  with  a 
90%  power  factor. 

As  the  48- inch  units  were  equipped 
with  T-12  lamps  (l*4-inch  diameter), 
we  insisted  that  all  our  fixtures  must 
have  this  type  of  lamp,  this  size  lamp 
giving  greater  efficiency  than  the  T-8 
type  (1-inch  diameter)  with  which 
the  18-inch  fixtures  were  equipped 
when  they  were  installed. 

.After  experimenting  with  .several 


types  of  fixtures,  using  the  light  meter 
as  a  guide,  we  decided  on  a  two-light, 
40-watt,  48-inch  fixture,  with  an  open 
bottom,  using  a  daylight  lamp  in  all 
oortions  of  the  building  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  offices  and  hallways.  The 
change  from  daylight  to  white  in  those 
areas  was  made  for  two  reasons.  In 
the  hallways,  the  daylight  lamp  gave 
out  a  ghastly  blue  light,  somewhat 
similar  to  that  which  a  person  associ¬ 
ates  with  a  mortuary.  In  the  office, 
the  female  employes  objected  to  the 
color  for  some  feminine  reasons  which 
I  couldn’t  figure  out,  and  since  there 
is  no  difference  in  price  of  the  lamps, 
we  changed  to  white  in  the  offices. 

All  our  working  departments  and 
offices  are  now  equipped  with  two- 
light,  48-inch,  40-watt  fixtures.  These 
fixtures  are  black  or  gray  porcelain 
enameled  outside,  with  white  porce¬ 
lain  reflecting  surfaces.  We  use  18- 
inch,  15-watt,  porcelain-enameled  fix¬ 
tures  in  all  the  wash-rooms,  also  in 
the  photo-engraving  department,  in 
some  of  the  hallways,  and  we  have 
one  over  the  plate-finishing  bench,  also 
one  over  the  end  of  the  plate  fini.sher 
in  the  stereotype  department. 

Prior  to  the  installation  of  fluores¬ 
cent  lighting,  we  had  an  average  of 
15  foot-candles  throughout  the  build¬ 
ing.  Since  the  change  in  lighting,  we 
have  a  range  of  20  to  50  foot-candles. 
Lighting  costs  have  been  cut  in  two. 
and  we  expect  to  pay  for  these  fix¬ 
tures  in  about  two  years  through  the 
saving  in  current. 

Charles  J.  Hentschell. 

Mechanical  Supt. 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  &  Pioneer 
Press 

Our  connected  load  in  fluorescent 
will  be  approximately  52  kw.  Using 
incandescents  for  the  same  foot-can¬ 
dles  would  have  required  a  little  over 
100  kw.  Based  upon  our  2-cent  av¬ 
erage  kilowatt-hour  cost,  we  will  un¬ 
derwrite  the  entire  cost  of  the  fixtures 
($7,500)  in  a  little  over  two  years, 
using  on  an  average  only  10  hours  a 
day.  Our  present  building  is  not  a 
criterion  since  the  light  level  in  many 
of  the  departments  is  very  low.  Our 
minimiun  intensity  in  .some  depart¬ 
ments  will  be  17  to  20  foot -candles, 
after  initial  depreciation.  Makeup 
will  be  around  50,  with  other  depart¬ 
ments  gauged  accordingly. 

The  foregoing  statement  isn’t  so 
good,  because  we  are  just  installing 
and  won’t  be  ready  for  about  a  month. 
Although  only  three  departments  are 
lighted  and  finished — mailing  room, 
job  shop  and  shoppers  office— the  re- 
.sults  are  really  something. 

I  will  give  you  a  better  picture 
when  the  whole  thing  is  completed, 
together  with  more  factual  infor¬ 
mation. 

A.  J.  Gordon,  Business  Manager 
Syractise  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard 
We  have  been  using  fluorescent  fix¬ 
tures  for  the  last  year.  We  experi¬ 
mented  with  them  in  our  old  build¬ 
ing  before  deciding  to  equip  the  lobby 
and  composing  room  with  this  type  of 
lighting.  It  has  been  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  we 
have  not  had  one  complaint  from  the 
employes  in  the  composing  room. 

We  have  no  general  power- factor 
correction  in  the  building.  For  each 
fluorescent  fixtures,  power- factor  cor¬ 


rection  has  been  provided  for  them. 

Our  basic  contract  for  lamps  is  $250. 
We,  therefore,  enjoy  a  discount  of  24% 
in  package  quantities.  I  show  below 
a  comparison  of  the  costs,  lumens, 
and  average  life  of  an  ordinary  incan¬ 
descent  clear  lamp  versus  fluorescent. 
Note  in  particular  the  life  of  the 
fluorescent. 
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Predicts  Wide  Usage 

I  suggest  to  any  prospective  users  of 
this  type  of  lighting  that  a  sticker  be 
placed  on  the  tube,  showing  the  date 
when  it  was  put  into  operation.  In 
instances  where  tubes  do  not  give  the 
guaranteed  life  of  2,500  hours,  they 
have  been  replaced  at  no  cost  to  us. 

You  ask  specifically  regarding  our 
experience  on  linotype  machines.  We 
are  using  a  fixture  known  as  Mitchell 
Adjustable  No.  2012,  which  accom¬ 
modates  an  18-inch  tube.  The  com¬ 
posing  room  machinist  found  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  make  some  slight  changes 
in  this  fixture  before  installing  it  on 
the  linotype.  You.  of  course,  under¬ 
stand  that  no  heat  is  generated  from 
a  fluorescent  bulb.  This  is  appreci¬ 
ated  by  all  the  operators,  especially 
during  the  summer  months. 

I  predict  that  within  the  next  10 
years  all  newspaper  plants,  homes, 
office  buildings,  etc.,  will  use  this  type 
of  lighting  for  all  purposes.  It  can’t 
be  beat! 

Charles  H.  Purdy,  Purchasing  Agent 

TcLcoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune 

In  September,  1939,  we  made  a  tem¬ 
porary  installation  in  the  ad  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  composing  room,  discon¬ 
necting  the  old  incandescent  lamp  in¬ 
stallation  in  order  to  make  a  com¬ 
plete  installation  of  fluorescent  lights 
in  this  part  of  the  room.  Then  we 
began  to  study  the  results.  Under 
the  old  lamps  we  had  15  foot -candles 
on  top  of  ad  cases,  where  ads  are  as¬ 
sembled,  with  1,800  watts.  With  560 
watts  (lamp  watts)  of  fluorescent,  the 
reading  was  increased  to  between  40 
and  50  foot-candles. 

Some  Complaints  Noted 

While  we  were  watching  the  re¬ 
sults  of  this,  I  made  up  a  15-watt  light 
for  the  keyboard  of  one  of  the  lino- 
tyi>e  machines,  and  put  it  on  the  ma¬ 
chine  of  an  operator  from  whom  1 
knew  I  could  get  an  honest  opinion  of 
the  lamp.  While  we  were  watching 
and  studying  the  results  of  these  two 
experiments,  the  Dazor  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company  of  St.  Louis  came  out 
with  a  light  on  an  arm  that  was  made 
100%  to  fit  the  needs  of  a  linotype 
machine.  I  then  discarded  my  ex¬ 
periment  and  installed  one  of  these 
units.  It  made  it  possible  for  the 
operator  to  adjiLst  the  lamp  to  suit  his 
own  needs. 

Under  way  with  these  two  experi¬ 
ments,  the  first  trouble  we  encoun¬ 
tered  was  temporary  blindness  caused 
by  a  man  changing  machines  from 
fluorescent  lights  to  the  old  type.  The 
same  thing  happened  in  the  ad  room 
when  a  man  was  changed  to  the  make¬ 
up.  There  also  were  complaints  about 
headaches  under  these  changes.  How¬ 


ever,  the  man  who  worked  the  whole 
night  under  fluorescent  light  said  that 
it  was  softer  and  easier  on  his  eyes,'  * 
and  that  he  was  having  less  headaches 
than  under  the  old  lighting  system. 
So  we  decided  to  finish  out  the  com¬ 
posing  room  complete — ad  room, 
make-up,  proofroom,  and  the  key¬ 
boards  on  the  linotypes.  We  found 
this  overcame  all  complaints. 

However,  don’t  think  there  weren’t 
some  complaints;  there  always  are  in 
a  large  crew.  If  a  man  had  a  good, 
constructive  complaint  and  could  ex¬ 
plain  it,  we  were  always  willing  to 
listen.  We  tried  to  improve,  so  as  to 
make  our  installation  as  near  pertect 
as  possible. 

In  the  composing  room,  we  have 
all  two-lamp,  40-watt  units,  with  two- 
lamp  ballasts,  for  general  ceiling  light¬ 
ing.  For  concentrated  light  in  the 
proofroom,  copy  desk,  etc.,  we  use  a 
single-light  unit  with  20,  30  or  40 
watts,  depending  upon  just  what  is 
needed.  Linotype  machines  are  all 
15- watt  units,  as  I  have  mentioned  be¬ 
fore. 

The  complete  installation  in  the 
composing  room  amounts  to  about 
4,000  watts  (lamp  watts),  with  be¬ 
tween  40  and  50  foot-candle  reading 
for  all  working  conditions.  Under  the 
old  lights,  with  over  7,000  watts,  we 
had  from  10  to  15  foot-candles 
Stroboscope  Ettect  Noted 
Stroboscopic  effect  is  another  thing 
that  everyone  seems  interested  in 
One  of  the  first  items  that  salesmen 
try  to  prove  is  how  they  have  over¬ 
come  this  effect  more  in  their  unit 
than  competitors  have  in  theirs.  In 
other  words,  they  have  sold  to  the 
average  person  what  stroboscopic 
ideas  really  are.  Did  you  ever  take  a 
limber,  six-foot  rule  under  an  old 
Mazda  lamp,  and  wave  it  back  and 
forth  and  notice  there  was  strobo¬ 
scopic  effect  even  then?  Naturally, 
there  is  not  so  much  under  incan¬ 
descent  lamps  as  with  fluorescent 
lamps,  but  when  salesmen,  or  others, 
started  this  argiunent,  I  started  mine, 
until  I  believe  in  many  cases  I  sold 
them  the  idea  that  stroboscopic  was 
.something  they  had  been  missing  for 
some  time. 

These  are  the  complete  details  of 
our  composing  room  lighting.  Our 
stereotyne  room  is  practically  com¬ 
plete.  We  even  have  fluorescent  lights 
on  routers  running  18,000  r.p.m.,  with 
no  complaints.  We  find  about  the 
same  results  as  far  as  candlepower 
and  watts  are  concerned.  You  de¬ 
crease  the  watts  not  quite  one-half, 
and  improve  the  candlepower  reading 
about  three  times  over  the  old  .systm. 

All  units  carry  a  number,  so  when 
we  have  replacements  the  janitor 
makes  out  his  order  giving  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  unit.  This  gives  us  a  com¬ 
plete  record  as  to  how  long  the  lights 
are  burning.  We  have  had  tubes  bum 
up  to  6,000  hours.  Our  lights  are 
never  shut  off  for  the  thirty-minute 
lunch  periods,  since  the  life  of  a  lamp 
depends  upon  how  many  times  you 
turn  it  on  and  off.  We  have  tried  to 
teach  the  men  to  turn  the  lights  on 
at  the  start  of  the  shift  and  off  at 
the  end. 

A  hypothetical  fixture,  a  composite 
of  those  used  by  most  of  the  offices 
reporting,  would  be  as  follows: 

(Continued  on  pacfe  37) 
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Ve  SUPER-PRODUCTION  FOLDERS 


Here’s  a  great  record  of  progress  and  expansion  crowded  into  the  brief 
space  of  five  years.  It  began  with  the  installation  in  1935  of  18  new  Hoe 
Arched-Type  Super-Production  Units  and  4  new  Hoe  Super-Production 
Folders,  an  extensive  modernization  project  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
that  was  expected  to  take  care  of  all  requirements  for  the  next  ten  years. 

I  But  with  increases  of  linage  and  circulation  that  exceeded  expectations, 
6  more  new  Hoe  Arched-Type  Super-Production  Units  were  added  in 
1937.  Now  with  another  big  step  forward,  Los  Angeles  Times  has  just 
ordered  4  more  new  Hoe  Arched-Type  Units  equipped  with  2  color  cylin- 
tiers,  unit  to  unit  R.O.P.  color  facilities  and  another  new  Hoe  Super-Pro- 
tluction  Folder  with  extra  upper-formers  that  will  handle  three  and  four 
1  ^section 


When  these  latest  units  and  folder  are  installed,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
will  have  a  pressroom  that’s  spectacular  for  its  size  and  its  modern  press 
equipment.  With  a  total  of  28  Hoe  Units  and  5  Hoe  Folders,  the  plant 
will  have  a  total  press  capacity  of  300,000  40-page  newspapers  per  hour 
or  5,000  complete  copies  per  minute  in  addition  to  facilities  providing 
wider  use  of  color  printing. 

This  record  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  is  similarly 
a  great  tribute  to  the  original  Hoe  installation  which  demonstrated  by  its 
performance  the  advantages  of  Hoe  design  and  influenced  this  consistent 
re-ordering  of  additional  Hoe  Equipment.  To  the  publisher  who  is  not 
thoroughly  familiar  with  modern  Hoe  Presses,  we  would  welcome  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  demonstrating  the  complete  significance  of  this  endorsement. 
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Maurilz  Indahl  Dies  in  Phiiadeiphia; 
Lanston  Monotype  Chief  Engineer 


croft  and  Indahl  embodied  all  of  Lan- 
ston’s  original  ideas,  but  the  model 
was  more  compact.  It  excelled  the 
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Aided  in  Perfecting  First  Machine  and  Constantly  Improved 
Later  Models — Held  100  Patents 


MAURITZ  CHRISTIAN  INDAHL. 

chief  engineer  of  the  Lanston  Mono¬ 
type  Company  of  Philadelphia  and 
one  of  the  coun- 


H  try’s  foremost 
inventors  and 
engineers  in  the 
field  of  graphic 
arts,  died  at  Jef¬ 
ferson  Hospital, 
Philadelphia,  af¬ 
ter  a  brief  ill¬ 
ness.  He  was  72 
years  old.  The 
cause  of  death 
was  a  cerebral 
hemorrhage. 

Mauritx  Indahl  During  his  life¬ 

time,  Mr.  Indahl 
filed  applications  with  the  U.  S.  Pat¬ 
ent  Office  for  more  than  100  inven¬ 
tions,  but  he  is  best  known  for  his 
practical  improvements  to  the  original 
Monotype  machine  invented  by  Tol¬ 
bert  Lanston. 

From  Lanston’s  original  invention, 
for  which  the  first  patent  was  granted 
in  1887,  Mr.  Indahl  developed  many 
of  the  typesetting  machines  now 
known  and  used  throughout  the 
world  in  newspaper,  book,  magazine 
and  conunercial  printing  plants. 
Worked  With  J.  S.  Bancroft 
Mr.  Indahl  began  work  on  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  Monotype  as  an  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  late  J.  Sellers  Bancroft, 
mechanical  engineer  for  William  Sell¬ 
ers  &  Co.,  well-known  machinery  and 
tool  makers  of  Philadelphia,  which  in 
1895  began  the  manufacture  of  400 
machines  for  the  Lanston  Monotype 
Company  of  Washington.  When  the 
Monotype  company  moved  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1902  and  undertook  to 
manufacture  its  own  machines,  Mr. 
Bancroft  and  Mr.  Indahl  joined  that 
organization. 

The  two  engineers  were  responsible 
for  the  practical  application  of  Lan¬ 
ston’s  original  ideas.  When  Mr.  Ban¬ 
croft  died  in  1919,  Mr.  Indahl  contin¬ 
ued  the  work  they  started  together. 

Lanston  thought  of  the  Monotype 
merely  as  a  mechanical  means  of  set¬ 
ting  type.  The  original  patent  called 
for  two  units — one  a  keyboard  and 
the  other  a  type-making  machine.  It 
was  from  that  crude  beginning,  with 
other  improvements  made  by  Lanston 
himself,  that  Mr.  Bancroft  and  Mr. 
Indahl  made  practical  the  machine 
which  was  introduced  to  the  printing 
trade  in  1900  and  called  Monotype. 

Mr.  Indahl  played  an  important  role 
in  the  perfection  of  other  machines 
which  sprang  from  Lanston’s  original 
invention.  These  included  units  to 
cast  type  in  size  up  to  84  point  and 
other  devices  to  make  rules,  decorat¬ 
ive  borders  and  leads  and  slugs  in 
strips. 

During  the  40  years  since  the  Mono¬ 
type  was  placed  on  the  market  for 
practical  use,  many  improvements 
have  been  applied  to  it  without  the 
necessity  of  making  important  struc¬ 
tural  alterations  to  either  the  key¬ 
board  or  type-casting  mechanism. 

This  fact  is  in  itself  proof  of  the 
mechanical  soundness  of  the  design 
of  the  machine  worked  out  by  Ban¬ 
croft  and  Indahl.  The  latter’s  associ¬ 
ates  at  the  Monotype  company  told 
EIditor  &  Publisher  that  he  was  en- 


could  turn  ideas  into  practical  use. 
Mr.  Indahl  was  a  practical  engineer 
as  well  as  an  inventor. 

Mr.  Indahl  had  an  active  part  in 
developing  the  first  Monotype  ma¬ 
chine  to  cast  display  type  for  hand 
use.  This  was  placed  on  the  market 
in  1909.  He  also  worked  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  first  lead,  slug  and 
rule  casting  machine,  introduced  in 
1912. 

Invontod  Material-Making  Machine 

He  was  the  inventor  and  designer 
of  the  Monotype  Material  Making 
Machine,  introduced  in  1921,  and  the 
Monotype  Giant  Caster,  first  mar¬ 
keted  in  1926. 

Mr.  Indahl  also  had  an  active  part 
in  the  design  and  construction  of  the 
lithographic  plate-making  equipment 
produced  by  the  Monotype  company 
since  it  purchased  the  assets  of  the 
Directoplate  Corporation  in  1932. 

The  first  Monotype  built  by  Ban- 


original  machine  in  casting,  speed, 
simplicity  and  acciu'acy.  The  key¬ 
board  was  mechanically  operat^. 
The  two  men  made  several  other 
models  and  were  constantly  at  work 
on  other  improvements. 

Mr.  Indahl  was  actively  engaged  in 
the  perfection  of  new  inventions  up 
until  the  day  before  he  died. 

In  February,  1940,  Mr.  Indahl  re¬ 
ceived  the  Modern  Pioneer  Award 
from  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  for  his  contribution  to 
the  printing  art. 

Born  on  Sept.  1,  1868,  Mr.  Indahl 
displayed  a  liking  for  the  mechanical 
trade  at  an  early  age.  Shortly  after 
graduating  from  the  Horten  Technical 
School  in  Norway,  Mr.  Indahl  came 
to  America  and  secured  his  first  job 
with  the  old  William  Cramp  &  ^n 
Ship  &  Engine  Building  Company. 
He  stayed  at  the  ship  yard  for  only  a 
few  months  and  joined  the  engineer¬ 
ing  staff  of  William  Sellers  &  Com¬ 
pany. 

He  was  associated  with  that  com¬ 
pany  for  10  years. 

Mr.  Indahl  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Gulowna;  a  daughter,  Solberg;  and 
three  sons,  Christian,  Erling  and  Nor¬ 
man  A.  Indahl. 


Texas  Editor  Writes  Epic  Farewell 
To  Faithful  Old  Printing  Press 


"Old  Betsy"  Knew  Everyone,  Recorded  All  the  News  in 
Her  31  Years  of  Service — Had  Sense  of  Humor 


dowed  with  the  rare  combination  of 
inventive  genius  and  a  mind  which 


Editor’s  Note — Deskins  Wells,  past 
president  of  the  Texas  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  wrote  the  following  for  his  regu¬ 
lar  column  in  the  Jan.  9  issue  of  his 
newspaper,  the  Wellington  Leader. 

OLD  BETSY  is  going  out  the  back 
door  of  the  Leader  office  this  week. 
(She  is  the  Babcock  press  on  which 
this  paper  has  been  printed  since 
1909.)  As  if  to  shame  us  for  turning 
her  out  in  her  old  age,  she  never  ran 
smoother.  The  voices  of  your  mother 
and  your  wife  mingled  together  as 
they  cheerfully  talk  over  cooking 
breakfast  while  you  lie  in  a  half- 
dream  in  bed  could  be  no  sweeter 
than  the  lullaby  that  Old  Betsy  has 
been  singing  to  us  this  week. 

In  case  you  don’t  know  it.  Old  Betsy 
is  a  part  of  you.  Faithfully,  she  has 
recorded  the  birth  of  approximately 
half  the  population  of  Collingsworth 
County.  Cheerfully,  she  has  an¬ 
nounced  your  marriage  and  those  of 
your  friends.  Enthusiastically,  she  has 
noted  the  graduation  of  thousands  of 
Collingsworth  boys  and  girls.  Sin¬ 
cerely,  she  has  paid  tribute  to  your 
loved  ones  when  they  were  laid  to 
rest. 

Betsy  Knew  Many  Folks 

Editors  have  come  and  gone  while 
Old  Betsy  did  her  stuff.  It  was  all 
the  same  to  her — Tom  Durham,  L.  L. 
Ladd.  Claude  Wells,  or  the  writer. 
In  fact,  no  one  knows  yet  whether  or 
not  she  was  a  virgin  when  Tom  Dur¬ 
ham  first  knew  her.  Tom  told  the 
folks  in  Collingsworth  she  was,  but 
Old  Betsy  said  nothing.  Evidently  she 
trusted  the  printers,  believing  that 
they  were  gentlemen  and  that  they 
wouldn’t  tell.  She  has  known  a  lot 
of  printers,  from  King  Stephens,  su¬ 
perintendent  in  the  Government  plant 
in  Washington,  to  J.  E.  Bills,  night 
foreman  of  an  Amarillo  paper,  to 
Duard  Scott,  a  Dodson  merchant. 
Betsy  could  even  tell  you  about 
Charlie  Benson,  editorial  writer  on 


the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram.  She 
could  come  back  to  more  recent  days 
and  tell  you  of  the  success  of  Jimmie 
Gillentine  over  at  Hereford  or  of 
Budge  Harle,  who  is  city  editor  of  the 
El  Reno  American.  Betsy  knew  all 
of  these  and  many  more  capable  boys 
and  girls. 

Betsy  knew  about  the  well  in  the 
middle  of  the  street  in  which  the 
truck  fell  this  week  just  as  she  knew 
about  the  well  on  the  southwest  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  courthouse  lawn. 

Betsy  could  chuckle  over  her  mem¬ 
ories  just  as  she  could  sigh.  There 
was  the  time  she  was  about  to  print 
the  picture  of  a  prominent  Welling¬ 
ton  society  lady  under  the  heading 
“prize  sow.”  It  was  the  old  heading 
which  the  printer  left  in  until  a  new 
head  could  be  written.  It  was  used 
the  week  before  over  the  picture  of 
a  mother  hog.  It  would  have  suited 
Betsy  just  as  well  to  have  it  used 
over  the  picture  of  the  society  lady. 


Betsy  has  had  quite  a  bit  to  do  with 
your  sdiools,  churches,  and  roads.  I 
She  had  something  to  do  with  the  i 
fact  that  you  have  a  sewer  system  | 
instead  of  an  outbuilding  that  Ama-  i 
rillo  folks  wanted  when  the  li^t 
went  out.  She  had  something  to  dc 
with  the  installment  of  the  water  sys- 
tern,  the  gas  system,  and  all  the  other 
improvements  that  we  take  for 
granted.  Betsy  took  all  of  them  in 
stride,  for  she  ran  on  fuel  oil,  gaso¬ 
line,  and  electricity  without  a  change 
of  pace. 

Betsy  knew  the  short  grass,  the 
wheat  land,  and  the  cotton  farmers. 
She  noted  the  wet  years  as  well  ^ 
the  dry  years  —  the  years  of  huge 
racks  of  corn  and  maize  north  of  the 
railroad  tracks,  the  years  of  fat  hogs 
and  cattle.  She  saw  cotton  sell  for 
45  cents  a  pound,  and  she  saw  it  sell 
for  four  cents.  She  saw  the  wet  years 
and  the  high  prices  go,  and  she  saw 
the  dry  years  and  the  low  prices 
come.  She  watched  the  foreclosures 
and  the  dust  storms.  She  saw  some 
of  the  farmers  move  from  the  land, 
and  she  saw  others  stay.  She  watdred 
one  generation  of  Collingsworth  boys 
march  off  to  war  in  1917,  just  as  she 
watched  their  sons  get  ready  in  1940. 
And  all  through  all  these  things.  Old 
Betsy  did  the  work  she  was  created 
to  do. 

Now  Old  Betsy  must  go  herself. 
She  does  not  complain.  Instead  she 
just  does  her  job — smooth  and  well. 
And  as  she  sings  her  swan  song  to 
each  of  these  and  to  all  of  those  that 
she  has  known  in  the  years  gone  by, 
to  you  Americans,  it  seems  that  she 
is  saying  with  an  almost  forgotten 
poet: 

I  do  not  know  beneath  what  sky. 

Nor  on  what  seas  shall  be  thy  fate. 

I  only  know  it  shall  be  high. 

I  only  know  it  shall  be  great. 

Deskins  Wells. 
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1  American  Type  Founders 

TINGUE,  BROWN  &  CO. 


NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES 


0  AAA  l\i«SlSA#'  papers,  mainly  in  Minnesota.  Each 

OfUUU  wljll  UQIIIvJ  picture  taken  as  he  went 

^  through  the  photographic  laboratory, 

I  D  SUSmm  two-thirds  of  the  pictures  were 

|6W  DUllQInQ  printed  and  in  the  hands  of  the  edi- 

'  ®  tors  before  they  finished  the  tour  of 

I  -rx  I  L  A  j  X  buildings.  The  other  third  was 

Woman  Lifts  a  One-Inch  Ad  for  delivered  to  hotels  the  same  night, 
A  Souvenir — 155  Editors  The  pictures  were  turned  out  at  a 

_  PI  1  rsf®  of  better  than  100  an  hour, 

lour  nan  papers’  buildings  houses 

Eighteen  thousand  sightseers  toured  the  pressroom,  stereotype  department, 
le  new  two-building  plant  of  the  St.  mail  room  and  garage.  The  other,  a 
flul  Dispatch  &  Pioneer  Press  dur-  fcur-story  structure,  embraces  all 
ig  three  days  of  open  house  follow-  other  departments,  plus  studios  of 
ig  dedication  of  the  papers’  modem  WTCN,  radio  station  owned  by  the 
ome  Jan.  24.  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  and  the  Min- 

But  the  visitation  was  not  without  neapolis  Tribune.  The  two  structures 
s  tribulations,  particularly  in  the  of  ff'o  St.  Paul  dailies,  on  opposite 
jmposing  room.  sides  of  the  street,  are  connected  by  a 

Onp  woman  lifted  a  one-inch  ad  tunnel. 


popular.  These  are  u^ed  by  69  offices. 
|^0yC  The  white  tubes  are  used  by  46  offices, 

and  32  offices  use  both  white  and  day- 
||  I  |fl||l(  light.  Other  colors  reported  were 

***  *  blue-white,  yellow,  red,  green  and 

continued  from  page  34  blue. 

- The  life  of  fluorescent  tubes  ranged 

ture  with  enclosed  ends,  from  1,000  hours  up  to  6.000  hours, 
ottom,  with  a  porcelain  rise  of  reflectors,  72  offices  used  the 
g  two  48-inch,  daylight,  porcelain  type  exclusively,  while  oth- 
rrent,  fluorescent  tubes.  ®rs  used  aluminum.  A  few  offices  re- 
ng,  however,  does  not  P°rt  the  use  of  white  paint  or  stainless 
:h  ’a  fixture  is  ideal  for  steel  as  reflectors, 
survey  notes.  fri  replying  to  whether  there  had 

ment  in  which  these  a  reduction  in  current  consump- 

st  used  is  the  compos-  through  use  of  the  new  lighting 

iy-six  offices  report  the  system.  94  offices  stated  that  current 
tubes  fnr  General  illii  Consumption  had  been  reduced,  42  did 
the  composing  room.  *rnow,  and  12  stated  that  it  had 
em  on  proof  desks,  and  reduced.  Of  the  12  which 

machinery.  Still  others  answered  m  the  negative,  several 
n  the  pressroom,  in  the  consumption  had 

aartment  and  in  virtu-  reduced,  this  was  offset  by 

partment  of  the  paper,  f^e  fact  that  illumination  had  been 
:es  answered  the  auerv  greatly  improved. 
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New  Block  Leveller 


LUDLOW 

requires  only 

HALF  the  Floor  Space 


Set  in  Ludlow  Radiant  Heavy 
and  Ludlow  Eusebius 


Read  these  Excerpts  from  the 
Von  Hoffmann  Press  Statement 


says  the  Von  Hoffmann  Press 


A  typical  example  of  the  economy  of  floor  space  gained  by 
installation  of  Ludlow  equipment  is  brought  out  in  a  recent 
expression  by  the  Von  Hoffmann  Press  of  St.  Louis. 
Among  other  statements  are  these:  "Before  our  machine 
was  installed  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  keep  three  machines 
tisting  sorts ...  It  was  necessary  at  all  times  to  have  as 
much  as  50,000  pounds  of  cast-up  type  on  hand  in  type 
Cibmets  and  in  sorts  cans ,  .  .  The  installation  of  our 
Ludlow  has  changed  all  this  .  .  .  The  old  system  took  up 
twice  tlic  floor  space  and  was  far  from  being  nearly  as 
tfficient.’’ 

•  It  requires  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  understand 
tills,  since  a  40-font  Ludlow  equipment,  complete  with 
ubinets  and  working  space  for  the  operator,  requires  only 
^  X  10  feet  of  floor  space.  And  with  this  compact  unit  an 
mxxhaustihle  supply  of  new,  clean  type  in  slug  form  is 


always  available — without  type  storage.  Moreover,  every¬ 
thing  is  within  arm's  reach  of  the  operator — practically  at 
his  finger  tips — and  there  is  no  waste  motion — no  time  or 
energy  lost  through  foot  work. 

■  Conditions  in  modern  newspaper  plants  demand  the 
utmost  production  from  each  square  foot  of  floor  space. 
The  executives  of  hundreds  of  newsp.iper  composing 
rooms  have  saved  precious  floor  space  and,  at  the  same 
time,  stepped  up  efficiency  of  production  by  installing 
Ludlow  equipment  for  their  display  composition. 

■  Get  the  facts  of  the  complete  Ludlow  story  today.  You 
will  find  well  spent  the  time  that  is  devoted  to  giving  them 
thorough  consideration. 


We  can  and  do  make  up,  not  one  page  at  a 
time,  but  as  many  as  eight  pages. .  .This  we 
were  unable  to  do  under  the  old  system.” 


“Under  the  old  system,  last  year's  outside 
purchases  of  sorts  cost  in  excess  of  $2,500 
.  .  .  expenses  no  longer  necessary.” 


"A  word  about  ease  of  make-up.  Here  you 
will  find  one  of  your  largest  savings.  No 
longer  is  it  necessary  to  justify  each  line 
. .  .no  longer  is  it  necessary  to  worry  about 
poorly  spaced  lines.” 


"The  Ludlow  has  reduced  the  number  of 
work-ups.” 


2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Stereolypers  Are  Using  Cellophane 
To  Improve  Printing  of  Chilled  Type 


Thin  Sheet  is  Placed  Between  Type  and  Matrix  in  Making 
Mat — Pits  and  Low  Spots  Eliminated 


By  FRANK  E.  HOFFMAN 

Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald  News 


CEILLOPHANE  or  cellutone,  a  trans¬ 
parent  paper-like  substance,  made 
from  pure  woodpulp,  is  today  the 
stereotyper’s  answer  to  improved 
newspaper  printing.  Surprising  though 
it  may  seem,  this  “paper”  is  now  used 
extensively  in  some  offices  and  only 
moderately  in  others.  In  fact,  some 
stereotypers  haven’t  even  heard  of  it. 
Nobody  seems  to  know  just  where  the 
idea  originated.  This  is  one  “secret” 
taken  from  their  immense  bag  of 
tricks  that  certainly  has  convincing 
evidence  of  merit. 

Mr.  Robert  Eckert,  stereotype  fore¬ 
man  of  the  Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jer¬ 
sey  Journal,  which  paper  received  the 
general  excellence  award  of  the  New 
Jersey  Press  Association  only  last  Oc¬ 
tober,  vouches  for  the  effectiveness  of 
cellophane.  He  uses  this  method  with 
considerable  latitude.  Cellophane  is 
a  hard  material,  yet  not  siifficiently 
hard  enough  to  injime  either  cuts  or 
type,  and  for  that  reason  alone  it  can 
be  recommended  for  impression  ad¬ 
vantages. 

Used  for  Underlay  and  Overlay 

After  visiting  a  number  of  offices 
and  interviewing  the  heads  of  the 
stereotyping  departments  to  ascertain 
the  tisage  of  cellophane,  it  became 
quite  evident,  that  this  product  has 
captured  something  more  than  mere 
imagination.  My  further  examination 
disclosed  that  cellophane  is  practical 
for  both  underlay  and  overlay  of  mats. 
Where  the  etching  is  too  deep  for  half¬ 
tones  it  is  placed  directly  over  the 
cut.  This  replaces  powdered  chalk. 
The  thickness  of  this  “paper”  is  .001. 
When  used  as  an  overlay  and  placed 
on  top  of  the  mat  it  is  .010.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  what  should  be  used  on  stereo¬ 
type  cut  castings.  The  impression 
from  this  on  the  matrix  is  excellent. 
Some  papers  even  overlay  an  entire 
page  with  .010.  Other  papers  use  the 
.001  or  .002  to  cover  market  and  gro¬ 
cery  advertisements  which  contain 
large  type  and  figures  before  applying 
the  matrix  over  the  complete  page. 
Blackness  tisually  is  characteristic 
with  that  type  of  advertising. 

At  another  office  where  I  made  in¬ 
quiry  about  the  use  of  cellophane,  I 
learned  that  the  stereotyper  there  also 
uses  this  idea  for  shallow  plates  or 
castings  from  shallow  mats.  How¬ 
ever,  he  had  a  considerable  pile  of 
used  film  which  was  given  to  him  by 
the  newspaper  photographer;  and  he 
used  that  instead  of  celloiffiane.  The 
thickness  of  this  film  is  .009.  He  also 
used  this  same  type  of  film  as  an 
overlay  for  stereotsrpe  cuts,  and  the 
deep  impression  recorded  on  the  mat 
was  somewhat  amazing. 

Stereotypers  generally  disagree  over 
the  “results”  that  might  be  reported 
from  anything  that  is  shallow.  Most 
of  them  contend  that  the  impression 
is  never  deeper  than  either  the  cut  or 
cast  will  permit,  no  matter  how  much 
overlay  is  used.  Their  theory  is  that 
the  mat  will  have  to  give  a  greater 
degree  of  swelling  when  it  comes  off 
the  roaster  before  any  real  improve¬ 
ment  can  be  promised.  One  can  vision 
from  the  above  how  ideas  differ,  but 
the  results  obtained  would  be  quite 
a  problem  for  any  arbiter  to  judge. 

Stereotypers  have  attempted  many 


forms  of  underlay  for  better  impres¬ 
sions.  Zinc  or  cardboard  sandwiched 
between  the  base  and  cut  was  thought 
to  be  an  advancement  some  years  ago. 
They  also  have  used  tinfoil  to  cover 
wooden  type  back  in  the  days  of  the 
steam  table.  The  purpose  of  this  was 
to  safeguard  the  mat  because  the 
wood  type  would  absorb  the  matrix 
moisture,  unless  this  idea  was  fol¬ 
lowed. 

Improves  Printing  of  Chilled  Type 

There  is  still  another  use  for  cello¬ 
phane  that  gives  us  better  printing. 
It  is  a  cure,  or  a  remedy  at  least,  for 
chilled  type  slugs  that  come  from 
line-casting  machines,  especially  on 
headings  of  30-point  and  up.  The 
stereotyper,  in  instances  where  the 
chilled  face  is  so  pronounced,  cuts  a 
piece  of  this  cellophane  paper,  .001 
thick,  and  places  it  directly  over  the 
type  itself.  On  top  of  this  goes  the 
matrix,  cork  blanket,  rubber  creeper, 
and  either  a  fibre  or  steel  board. 
Nothing  is  lost  by  giving  this  method 
a  trial.  If  there  is  no  cellophane 
available,  why  not  remove  it  from  a 
pack  of  cigarettes.  That  is  about  the 


same  thickness  and  should  answer  the 
piupose. 

What  this  process  does  to  the  pores 
is  very  apparent.  Unless  those  pores 
in  the  chilled  face  are  large  this  idea 
shows  astonishing  improvement.  It 
seems  to  plug  up  entirely  all  of  the 
smaller  pores,  and  to  some  extent  also 
the  larger  ones.  The  only  complaint 
registered  with  this  plan  is  that  it 
makes  the  type  a  trifle  heavier.  The 
chilled  face  is  usually  the  result  of 
cold  matrices.  Recasting  of  the  line 
will  show  improvement. 

One  line-casting  machine  company 
manufactures  a  shaver  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  which  is  used  extensively  in 
most  of  the  large  commercial  print¬ 
ing  plants.  It  is  an  advantage  with 
them  because  they  use  considerable 
paper  with  a  gloss  finish,  and  this 
paper  does  not  absorb  the  ink  as 
quickly  as  newsprint.  This  shaver 
leaves  the  typeface  as  smooth  as  glass. 
The  machine  cuts  off  up  to  .002  from 
the  face  of  a  slug  that  is  cast  from  a 
.920  mold,  which  is  a  trifle  higher  than 
type  high.  This  eliminates  entirely 
the  oxidation. 

Going  back  to  Feb.  6,  1912,  when 
the  dry  matrix  idea  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  in  this  coimtry  at  the  office  of 
the  Bergen  News,  Hackensack,  N.  J., 
there  was  plainly  visible  a  condition 
that  resembled  an  entire  newspaper 
printed  with  a  chilled  typeface.  Of 
course,  it  wasn’t  the  type  then  but 
the  matrix  itself.  This  office  even  ex¬ 
perimented  with  making  its  own  mats, 
but  even  that  failed  to  overcome  or 
even  slightly  improve  the  printing. 
Often  my  supposition  has  led  me  to 
think  what  cellophane  might  have  ac¬ 


complished  if  we  had  it  then,  instAaj 
of  tissue  paper  for  the  coating.  Thert 
just  wasn’t  any  solution  to  renie<h 
this  condition  at  that  time. 


Southern  Group  to 
Meet  in  Ft.  Worth 


SNPA  Western  Division  Mechan¬ 
ical  Conference  to  Be  Held 
Feb.  17-18 


Big  Spring  Daily  Herald  in  New  Home 


New  home  of  Big  Spring  (Tei.)  Deily  Hereld 


NEW  OFFICE  and  plant  of  the  Big 

Spring  (Tex.)  Daily  Herald  was 
formally  opened  recently  with  an 
open  house  attended  by  several  hun¬ 
dred  patrons  of  the  newspaper. 

The  50  by  140-foot  stucco  building 
is  well-adapted  for  a  newspaper  plant 
and  gives  the  Herald  nearly  twice  the 
floor  space  it  had  in  its  old  location. 

Modem  features  of  the  new  plant 
include  fluorescent  lighting  through¬ 
out,  hot  and  cold  air  conditioning, 
restful  interior  decoration  and  a  broad 
expanse  of  glass  windows  in  both 
front  office  and  production  depart¬ 
ments.  A  recreation  room,  equipped 
with  athletic  apparatus  and  play 
tables,  is  provided  for  newsboys  and 
carriers. 

The  Herald  has  installed  a  16-page 
Duplex  rotary  press  in  the  new  plant. 
It  has  been  placed  over  an  extra  large 
foimdation  pit  for  convenience  of 
maintenance  and  operation.  Other 
new  equipment  includes  several  items 
in  the  stereotyping  department  and 
front  office  furniture. 

Of  modified  Spanish  design,  the 
white  and  red  building  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  landscaped.  The  grounds  are 


well-adapted  to  beautification,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  building  is  slightly  out 
of  the  business  district  on  a  residen¬ 
tial  street. 

In  observance  of  occupation  of  the 
new  plant,  the  Herald  issued  a  special 
section  in  the  Friday,  Jan.  24,  edition. 
Processes  in  production  of  a  news¬ 
paper  were  described  completely  and 
were  illustrated  by  photographs.  The 
edition  also  carried  several  interior 
and  exterior  views  of  the  building,  as 
well  as  a  snapshot  of  each  employe 
at  work. 

Open  house  was  held  the  evening 
following  issuance  of  the  special  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  afternoon.  The  plant  was 
thronged  with  visitors  for  several 
hours.  All  members  of  the  staff  were 
on  hand  to  explain  and  demonstrate 
hmetions  of  the  plant  and  its  equip¬ 
ment. 

Publisher  of  the  Herald  is  Robert 
W.  Whipkey,  who  was  promoted  to 
that  position  from  the  managing  edi¬ 
torship  last  April.  Joe  Pickle  is  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Pollard  Runnels  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Roy  Reagan  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent,  and  T.  J.  Dunlap 
circulation  manager. 


The  third  annual  SNPA  Mechanical 
Conference,  Western  Division,  will  be 
held  at  the  Hotel  Texas,  Fort  Worth. 
Feb.  17  and  18. 

The  territory  included  in  this  con¬ 
ference  is  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkan¬ 
sas  and  Louisiana  west  of  the  Mb- 
sissippi  River. 

Attendance  is  not  limited  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  SNPA  and  mechanical 
men  in  the  Western  Division.  The 
committee  in  charge  hopes  that  many 
mechanical  executives  from  the  East¬ 
ern  Division  will  attend.  The  terri¬ 
tory  comprises:  Alabama,  Florida. 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee. 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 

J.  H.  Gibson,  Houston  Chronicle,  b 
general  chairman  of  the  meeting. 

Reservations  for  exhibit  space 
should  be  made  as  early  as  possible 
with  Hotel  Texas,  Fort  Worth.  A.  1 
Lundberg,  mechanical  superintendent 
of  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  is  ir. 
charge  of  local  arrangements. 

Topic  leaders  are: 

Composing  Room — M.  M.  Bramlett. 
Ardmore  (Okla.)  Ardmoreite. 

Machinist  Dept. — R.  J.  Dunkerley 
Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller-Times 

Stereotype  Room  —  L.  A.  Webs. 
Houston  Post. 

Pressroom — C.  C.  Washburn,  GoJ- 
veston  News-Tribune. 

Photo-Elngraving  —  L.  W.  Culver. 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  ban¬ 
quet  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Texas  on 
the  evening  of  Monday,  Feb.  17,  and 
which  is  being  given  by  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  supply  representatives  com¬ 
plimentary  to  delegates  and  guests, 
will  be  headed  by  A.  G.  Caffer,  George 
Morrill  Ink  Company,  Fort  Worth. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  re¬ 
quested  that  representatives  of  the 
equipment  and  supply  companies  re¬ 
frain  from  serving  liquor  in  their 
rooms  during  the  conference. 


Adding  Hoe  Presses 

Four  Units  with  Two  Color  Decks 
Ordered  by  L  A.  Times 


Four  new  Hoe  units  with  two  color 
decks  and  a  pair  of  folders  have  been 
ordered  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  lA 
was  annoimced  this  week  by  Philip 
Chandler,  assistant  general  manager 
and  production  manager.  The  unite 
are  to  be  equipped  with  Cline  reels 
and  drives,  and  comprise  the  second 
press  additions  since  the  paper  moved 
into  its  new  home  six  years  ago.  De¬ 
livery  has  been  promised  in  October 

The  additions  will  bring  the  black 
and  white  press  equipment  up  to  28 
units  and  five  double  folders.  At  pres¬ 
ent  there  are  16  units  and  three 
double  folders  in  one  line,  and  eight 
units  and  one  double  folder  in  t^ 
other.  The  new  units  will  be  added 
to  the  short  line. 

Recently  installed  in  the  plant  are 
two  new  Stahi  master  formers,  and  a 
new  Hoe  heavy  duty  router. 


Vie 


sta 
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‘■Resolved;  That  a  copy  of  this  reso¬ 
lution  be  entered  in  the  minutes  of 
the  Ledger  Chapel  and  that  copies  be 
sent  to  Mr.  Cresswell  and  Mr.  Mor¬ 
rison.” 


ComnendsDaiV.  NewM,n„e.  |„|(  (5  (elebratei 
ment  Headed  by  Cresswell 

And  Morrison  Howard  Flint  Co.  Gives 

The  Ledger  chapel  of  the  Interna-  ^tatler  Hotel.  Detroit 

tional  Typographical  Union  at  its  In  celebration  of  the  company’s  21st 
regular  monthly  meeting  Jan.  26  birthday,  162  employes  of  the  Howard 
passed  a  resolution  commending  the  Flint  Ink  Company  recently  attended 
new  management  of  tlie  Evening  Pub-  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Statler  in  De- 
lir  Ledger  Philadelphia.  It  said:  troit. 

“Whereas:  With  the  advent  of  the  Sales  representatives  from  all  parts 
new  year,  1941,  to  the  Evening  Ledger  of  the  country  met  with  the  Detroit 
came  new  executives,  Mr.  Robert  factory  staff. 

Cresswell,  publisher,  and  Mr.  C.  M.  A  significant  feature  of  the  affair 
Morrison,  editor,  who  returns  to  a  was  the  dedication  of  the  new  build- 
post  he  formerly  held  for  many  years,  ing  added  to  the  company’s  Detroit 
and  factory  group.  This  building  is  a  two- 

‘‘Whereas:  For  almost  a  century  the  story  brick  and  concrete  structure. 
Ledger  managements  have  employed  providing  an  additional  space  of  16,000 
in  their  composing  room  members  of  square  feet.  It  houses  the  new  and 
the  Philadelphia  Typographical  Union  complete  laboratory  facilities  and  also 
No.  2,  an  affiliate  of  the  International  a  thoroughly  comprehensive  experi- 
Typographical  Union,  who  are  known  mental  printing  department,  in  which 
in  the  local  newspaper  field  as  mem-  is  being  installed  press  equipment  for 
bers  of  the  Ledger  Chapel,  and  every  process  of  printing.  The  labora- 

“Whereas:  Just  a  few  years  ago  the  tory  and  experimental  departments 
Ledger  operated  the  only  union  news-  will  present  an  unusual  service  to 
paper  composing  room  in  the  city  of  newspapers,  printers  and  lithogra- 
Brotherly  Love,  therefore,  be  it  phers,  providing  facilities  for  solving 

“Resolved:  That  we,  the  members  problems  in  a  practical  way,  it  was 
of  the  Ledger  Chapel,  in  regular  pointed  out. 

monthly  meeting  assembled  this  26th  The  Howard  Flint  Ink  Company 
day  of  January,  extend  to  our  new  was  established  in  March  of  1920.  In 
officials  sincere  wishes  for  their  every  addition  to  the  extensive  manufactur- 
suocess.  That  the  Evening  Ledger  ing  plant  in  Detroit,  the  company  has 
continue  to  maintain  the  position  of  factories  in  seven  other  cities 
confidence  and  prestige  it  holds  among  throughout  the  Middle  West  and 
its  readers  and  advertisers  and  retains  South. 

its  rightful  position  as  the  leading  The  company  also  has  agents 
regulation  size  evening  newspaper  throughout  South  America  and  other 
published  in  this  city;  be  it  further  export  markets. 


View  of  Manhattan  pressroom  of  New  York  Daily  News  showing  section  of  presses, 
with  plate  and  paper  conveyors  at  right. 

dangerous  enough  to  cause  a  major 
tie-up. 

The  supply  of  press  parts  is  care¬ 
fully  checked  to  make  sure  that 
everything  necessary  to  repair  a 
breakdown  is  always  available.  The 
spare  parts  carried  on  hand  today  are 
so  extensive,  that  with  few  exceptions 
apart  from  frames,  a  complete  imit 
or  folder  could  be  assembled  from 
stock  alone.  This  method,  while  ex¬ 
pensive,  pays  dividends  in  time  saved 
when  a  breakdown  can  be  repaired 
and  the  press  put  back  in  operation 
again  without  any  more  delay  than  is 
necessary  to  take  out  the  broken 
parts  and  install  the  new  ones. 

The  layout  of  imits  and  folders  in 
each  plant  (52  units,  10  folders  in 
New  York  and  37  units,  seven  folders 
This  system  has  prevented  innu-  in  Brooklyn)  has  been  so  arranged 
merable  delays  particularly  while  the  that  imder  nearly  all  circumstances, 
presses  are  ruiming  at  high  speed,  as  spare  units  or  folders  are  readily 
it  allows  corrective  measures  to  be  available  for  use  in  the  event  of  a 
taken  before  the  trouble  becomes  breakdown. 


Few  Headaches  on 
Biggest  Press  Run 


continued  from  page  33 


Big  Chief  Remelter  save 
heap  wampum  for  paleface 


Eqmpped  with  a  Quick-Heat 
muffler  and  employing  a  new 
method  of  heat  insulation,  the 


Khame  Prizes  Awarded 


BIG  CHIEF 

REMELTER 


Si*  Virginia  Dailies  Honored  . 

I  I  j  cities  of  from  20,000  to  65,000  popu- 

At  Lynchburg  Meeting  lation,  the  Newport  News  Times-Her- 

Six  Virginia  dailies  won  12  first  b®st  front  page,  be^  gen- 

prizes  in  the  latest  better-newspaper  makeup  and  best  handling  of 

COTtests  conducted  by  the  Virginia  display  advertismg,  and  the  Newport 
Press  Association  and  were  awarded  Press  the  best  press  work. 

C.  C.  Rhame  certificates  at  the  eon-  In  the  division  for  dailies  published 
vention  of  the  VPA.  in  cities  of  less  than  20,000  population. 

In  the  division  for  dailies  published  the  Bristol  Herald-Courier  had  the 
in  cities  of  more  than  65,000  popula-  best  front  page,  best  general  makeup 
tion,  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  and  best  press  work,  and  the  Fred- 
had  the  best  front  page  and  best  press  ericksburg  Free  Lance-Star  the  best 
work,  and  the  Roanoke  World-News  handling  of  display  advertising. 


reduces  the  time  of  remelting 

and  the  (»8t  oi  fuel 

by  from  30%  to 

SOyo  below  that  re- 

({uired  by  most  of 

the  type-metal  fur-  m 

naces  now  in  use.  w 

Designed  for  heat*  T 

ing  by  gas.  elec- 

tricity  and  by  coal 

with  outo-stoker.  ~  , 


For  medium  sized  plants 
we  recommend  the  Little 
Chief  Remelter.  Can  be 
operated  in  the  Compos¬ 
ing-room  with  no  discom¬ 
fort.  So  constructed  that 
there  is  no  chance  of  fumes 
escaping  while  the  Re¬ 
melter  is  in  operation 


•  History  is  being  ivritten  vol¬ 
uminously  in  every  issue  of 
America’s  fine  journals.  .  .  . 
Today’s  files  will  be  priceless  in 
centuries  to  come  .  .  .  Scholars, 
librarians,  and  thoughtful  lay¬ 
men  are  saving  papers  and  parts 
of  papers  on  an  tmprecedented 
scale  .  .  .  Publishers  are  meeting 
the  challenge  with  a  reading  qual¬ 
ity  beyond  previous  comparison— 
often  assisted  by  the  excellence 
of  Certified  Mats. 


Write  for  details.  State  your  metal  turnover 

Built  by  the  Makers  of 

UNITED  AMERICAN  TYPE  METALS 

Jordan  Feeder — Twintype  molds  to  cast  Slip-off  ingots 

United  American  Metals  Corporation 
200  Diamond  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  2246  W.  Hubbard  St..  Chicago.  Ill. 
4101  Curtis  Ave..  Baltimore.  Md.  785  Bryant  St..  San  Francisco.  CaL 


iORnritO  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION.  9  Rockafatler  Plaia.  Dept.  P.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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"Big  Six"  Honors 
50-Year  Members 

Gold  Medals  Go  to  345,  Many 
Still  Active — One  70-Year 
Member,  Retired,  Attends 

Three  hundred  and  forty-five  mem¬ 
bers  of  New  York’s  “Big  Six”  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  who  have  held  union 
cards  for  50  years  or  more  received 
gold  medals  Feb.  2  at  a  dinner  and 
dance  of  the  organization  held  in 
Manhattan  Center.  The  oldtimers  of 
the  union  were  among  the  800  persons 
attending  the  dinner. 

Special  honors  were  shown  to 
Christian  Hebbel,  89,  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  union  almost  70  years. 
Hebbel  retired  from  the  New  York 
World  composing  room  about  20  years 
ago.  James  J.  McGrath,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  local,  acclaimed  him 
as  the  dean  of  the  members  of  the 
union.  Hebbel  joined  the  union  on 
Oct  17,  1871. 

Proofreader  Honored 
Among  those  who  received  medals 
was  T.  E.  Reed,  92,  a  proofreader  on 
the  New  York  Journal -American, 
who  has  been  employed  there  46  years 
and  still  works  the  night  shift  from 
8  p.m.  to  4  a.m.  He  was  the  oldest 
working  printer  present.  Reed  has 
been  a  union  member  66  years. 

Elmer  Brown,  president  of  the  local, 
said  that  the  oldtimers  “made  great 
sacrifices  to  bring  about  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  union  which  has  pro¬ 
vided  security  and  jobs  and  fair 
wages  and  proper  working  conditions 
for  all  its  members.” 


Three  members  of  the  Big  Six  who  have  held  union  cards  for  more  than  50  years, 
shown  with  Elmer  Brown,  union  president,  at  dinner-dance  Feb.  2  in  New  York. 
L.  to  r.  are  Christian  Hebbel,  89,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  union  for  almost 
70  years;  Samuel  B.  Donnelly,  75,  the  oldest  former  president  of  the  union,  who  has 
hold  a  card  for  51  years;  Mr.  Brown,  and  T.  E.  Reed,  92,  a  member  61  years  and 
still  a  proofreader  for  the  Now  York  Journal-American. 


PNPA  Conference 
Goes  to  Allentown 


the  direction  of  Donald  A.  Miller.  At 
this  time,  all  of  their  modern  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  demonstrated  for  the 
visiting  mechanical  men. 


Mechanical  Executives  Will  Fudge  Safely  Lock 

Hold  Annual  Conference  World-Telegram  Device  Stops 

March  3 1 -April  I  Unlocking  During  Run 


He  recalled  that  Horace  Greeley, 
founder  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
now  the  Herald  Tribune,  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  union  and  its 
first  president  from  1850  to  1851. 

Barm  Mantle  Toastmaster 

Other  speakers  included  Jack  Gill, 
vice-president  of  the  ITU;  John  H. 
Delaney,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Transportation  and  a  former  president 
of  the  union;  Woodruff  Randolph,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  the  international, 
and  Newbold  Morris,  president  of  the 
New  York  City  Council. 

Burns  Mantle,  drama  critic  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  who  began 
his  career  as  a  journeyman  printer 
and  still  holds  membership  in  the 
Denver  Typographical  Union,  served 
as  toastmaster.  Mr.  Delaney  intro¬ 
duced  three  other  former  presidents 
— Samuel  B.  Donnelly,  Austin  Hewson 
and  Williani  Ward. 

Approximately  half  of  the  345  vet¬ 
erans  are  still  actively  employed  in 
the  newspaper  and  job  shops  in  the 
city,  Mr.  McGrath  said. 

New  Gauge  Offered 

A  new  type-high  gauge  has  been 
announced  by  American  Wood  Type 
Manufacturing  Co.  of  New  York.  The 
gauge  measures  type  high  .918  inches 
accurately  and  will  save  pressmen 
time  in  make-ready,  it  is  claimed. 
Other  new  lines  announced  by  this 
company,  which  furnishes  wood  type 
to  newspapers,  include  a  complete 
line  of  printers’  quoins  and  quoin 
keys,  galley  locks,  and  safety  ben¬ 
zine  cans. 

PlanI  Moved 

The  plant  of  the  Jay  (Fla.)  Trib¬ 
une  has  been  moved  to  Milton,  Fla., 
by  the  publishers,  J.  S.  Amos  and 
sons,  Beverly  and  William  Amos. 
Plans  were  announced  simultaneous¬ 
ly,  for  the  publishing  of  a  new  paper, 
the  Santa  Rosa  County  Times. 


Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Feb.  3 — It  has  been 
announced  by  the  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference  Committee  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  that  the  1941  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  will  be  held  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  March  31-April  1,  in  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa. 

Sessions  will  be  held  in  a  large 
conference  room  of  the  Allentown 
Morning  Call  and  Evening  Chronicle 
at  the  invitation  of  Royal  W.  Weiler, 
publisher. 

Convention  headquarters  will  be  at 
the  Americus  Hotel,  Allentown. 

A  large  number  of  exhibits  are  be¬ 
ing  planned  at  the  hotel  in  connection 
with  the  conference.  The  two-day 
meeting  will  be  devoted  to  talks  and 
discussions  on  problems  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  pressroom,  stereotyping 
department,  photo-engraving  depart¬ 
ment.  The  final  session  will  be  given 
over  to  photography. 

A  luncheon  will  be  held  at  the 
Americus  Hotel  on  Tuesday  noon, 
April  1,  with  William  K.  Ulerich, 
Centre  Daily  Times,  State  College, 
toastmaster. 

Complete  details  of  the  program  are 
being  worked  out  by  the  committee 
under  the  direction  of  George  C. 
Stevens,  Scranton  Times,  chairman. 
Other  members  of  the  committee  are: 
Robert  R.  Eyerly,  Bloomsbury  Morn¬ 
ing  Press.  a.ssistant  chairman;  D. 
Phi'io  Young.  York  Dispatch;  M.  L. 
Detwiler,  Lancaster  Newspapers,  Inc. ; 
Howard  J.  Lamade,  Grit,  Williams¬ 
port;  Karl  A.  Hoffman,  Shenandoah 
Evening  Herald;  Donald  A.  Miller, 
Allentown  Morning  Call  and  Evening 
Chronicle;  N.  DeWitt  Ray,  Indiana 
Evening  Gazette;  W.  K.  Ulerich,  Cen¬ 
tre  Daily  Times,  State  College;  Ed¬ 
ward  Gase,  Tarentum  Valley  Daily 
News;  M.  T.  Alderman,  Sharon 
Herald. 

A  tour  through  the  Allentown  news¬ 
paper  plant  will  be  conducted  on  the 
final  afternoon  of  the  meetings  under 


Warren  J.  Robinson,  pressroom 
superintendent  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram,  describes  a  safety 
lock  for  a  fudge  block  that  is  virtu¬ 
ally  fool-proof,  in  the  ANPA  Mechan¬ 
ical  Department’s  series  on  gadgets 
devised  by  ANPA  members’  execu¬ 
tives. 

“The  locking  device  furnished  by 
the  manufacturers  of  the  fudge  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  spring-pressed  steel  ball, 
which,  when  the  fudge  was  locked, 
dropped  into  a  hole  or  spot  in  the 
adjoining  member,”  he  says.  “Ex¬ 
perience  shows  that  this  lock  was  not 
sufficiently  positive,  because  on  more 
than  one  occasion  the  fudge  box  be¬ 
came  unlocked  and  was  thrown  out 
while  the  press  was  running.” 

Mr.  Robinson  and  his  pressroom 
machinist  have  entirely  eliminated 
this  danger  by  the  substitution  of  a 
spring-pressed  bolt  for  a  spring- 
pressed  ball.  A  %-inch  cap  screw  was 
bored  and  counterbored  lengthwise 
and  fitted  with  a  plunger  actuated  by 
a  spring  mounted  in  the  counterbore. 
The  outer  end  of  the  plunger  is  fitted 
with  a  crosspiece  to  make  a  T-head. 
Now,  when  it  is  desired  to  remove  the 
fudge  box.  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
pull  on  the  T-head  and  turn  the  lock¬ 
ing  ring.  The  plunger  is  automatically 
held  in  the  “out”  position  by  the  ring 
underneath.  After  the  fudge  box  has 
been  replaced,  the  locking  ring  is 
turned  to  the  “lock”  position,  and  the 
spring-pressed  bolt  drops  back  into 
place.  It  appears  to  be  nearly  or  quite 
impossible  that  this  locking  device 
should  ever  fail. 


New  (hemco  Office 

The  Chemco  Photoproducts  Com¬ 
pany  opened  an  office  in  Atlanta, 
February  1.  Miss  Naomi  Damonte, 
well  known  through  her  many  years 
connection  with  the  New  Orleans  of¬ 
fice  of  the  company,  is  in  charge. 


Line*  ” 

Three  Linotypes  have  been  added 
by  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Joumal- 
Every  Evening  and  the  Morning 
News.  One  or  more  Linotypes,  many  is* 
of  them  with  self-quadders  and  pa 
thermo-blo  mold  coolers,  have  been  of 
installed  by  the  MacLean  Publishing  wi 
Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto;  Kenosha  ch 
(Wis.)  Evening  News;  Gunthorp-  /f, 
Warren  Printing  Company,  Chicago;  Hi 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post;  Rufus  R  jp 
Darby  Printing  Company,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.;  Coachella  Valley  Sub- 
marine,  Coachella,  Calif.;  Gallia  pc 
Times,  Gallipolis.  O.;  Recording  and  dt 
Statistical  Corporation,  Danville,  Ill.;  ^ 
Standard  Typesetting  Company,  Chi-  pj 
cago;  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal;  North-  sJ 
west  News,  Chicago;  United  Lutheran 
Publication  House,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  [q 
Arkansas  Democrat,  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  st 
Dearborn  (Mich.)  Press;  Feuer  Type- 
setting  Service,  New  York  City;  Kan- 
kakee  (Ill.)  Republican-News;  Las 
Cruces  (N.  M.)  Sun-News;  Service  th 
Composition,  Chicago;  Paintsville  to 
(Ky.)  Herald;  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Age:  h( 
Hattiesburg  (Miss.)  American;  Sokol  to 
Polski,  Pittsburgh:  Nordisk  Tidende.  tl 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Wentford  W.  Thomp- 
.son,  Los  Angeles;  Burbank  (Calif.)  fj. 
News;  Buckeye  Press,  Inc.,  Mansfield,  jj 
O.;  Roessler  Brothers,  Inc.,  Cincinnati, 

ITU  Referendum 

C.  M.  Baker,  ITU  president,  said  in  ( 
Indianapolis  this  week  that  unofficial 
tabulation  of  about  two-thirds  of 
votes  in  a  referendum  on  a  proposal 
to  add  another  vice-president  to  the 
union’s  list  of  officers  shows  the  pro¬ 
posal  apparently  defeated.  Votes  to 
date  are  17,990  against  adding  the  of-  ,  “ 
ficer  and  12,800  for  it.  Official  can-  i  " 


vass  of  the  vote  will  begin  Feb.  10. 


Do  Publishers! 


I)«>  piililivhcrK  hin-  n••w*I(a|H‘r■ 


ThoiiKimdH  of  them  annually, 

l)i»  puhli>hrr>  roiitriirl  f«»r  fea¬ 
tures? 

Plenty  of  them. 

Do  publishers  rare  about  rir- 
eiilation  promotion? 

Definitely, 

Do  publishers  buy  e<|uipinent? 
Millions  of  dollars  worth. 

Do  publishers  read  the  elassificd 
equipment  rnliimns? 

Many  do^do  you  ? 

Do  publishers  fill  these  needs 
through  elassified  columns? 

.Many  do — do  you? 

Do  publishers  turn  t«»  the  elassi¬ 
fied  eolumns  at  this  point? 

Vea,  on  page  SI. 


Classified  Department 
Editor  &  Publisher 
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Aid  *0.  Shift  Wprk  . 

Instinct  on  Pad  for  Unfinished 
Jobs  Used 

One  of  the  series  of  “short  cuts” 
issued  by  the  ANPA  Mechanical  De¬ 
partment  describes  the  successful  use 
of  written  instructions  on  unfinished 
work  for  oncoming  shifts  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  department  of  the  Boston 
Herald-Traveler.  G.  W.  Govier,  the 
Herald-Traveler’s  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent,  says: 

“With  the  adoption  of  the  five-day 
week  and  shorter  hours  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  and  other  mechanical 
departments,”  says  Mr.  Govier,  “it  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  difficult  to  com¬ 
plete  a  job  within  the  hours  of  the 
shift  which  started  it.  Many  jobs 
were  left  unfinished,  and  it  took  too 
long  fur  the  man  on  the  following 
shift  to  go  over  them  to  find  out  what 
remained  to  be  done.  The  ‘shift  pad’ 
has  eliminated  this  trouble. 

I  “The  foreman  of  one  shift  notes  on 
this  pad  any  instructions  pertaining 
to  an  unfinished  job,  or  aything  that 
he  intended  to  do  but  didn’t  have  time 
to  do  and  was,  therefore,  leaving  for 
the  following  shift.  The  man  on  the 
following  shift  checks  over  the  un¬ 
finished  jobs  and,  near  the  end  of  his 
shift,  prepares  the  same  sort  of  in¬ 
structions  to  the  foreman  of  the  shift 
who  is  to  follow  him.” 

Charles  Mohr  Dies 

Inventor  of  Lino-Saw  Succumbs 
In  Evanston  At  72 

Charles  Lindner  Mohr,  72,  inventor 
of  the  Mohr  Lino-Saw  and  head  of 
the  Mohr  Lino- Saw  Company  for 
many  years,  died  Jan.  14  in  St.  Fran- 
.  cis  Hospital,  Evanston,  Ill.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  wife,  a  son,  four  sisters 
and  a  brother. 

Mohr,  who  was  born  in  El  Paso, 
Ill.,  attended  the  public  schools  and 
the  Geneseo  Collegiate  Institute,  in 
Illinois.  He  learned  the  printing  trade 
in  Joliet,  Ill.,  and  later  became  owner 
of  his  own  printing  plant  in  Chicago. 
From  1900  to  1904  he  was  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  job  printing  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette, 
and  later  became  associated  with  the 
old  Janesville  Recorder. 

It  was  while  with  the  latter  news¬ 
paper  in  1910  that  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  an  automatic  device,  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  typesetting  machines,  for 
sawing  slugs  to  the  lengths  needed 
in  newspaper  and  job  work.  He  per¬ 
fected  the  original  idea  at  about  the 
I  time  the  U.  S.  entered  the  World  War. 

Building  New  Home 

Construction  started  Jan.  20  on  a 
newspaper  printing  plant  to  be  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Marshall  (Tex.)  News 
Messenger,  afternoon  daily. 

A  65  by  120-foot  building  is  to  be 
constructed  on  a  100  by  134-foot  lot. 
The  building  will  be  of  white  brick, 
steel,  concrete  and  glass  brick  con¬ 
struction  with  asphalt  tile  floors  in 
business,  advertising  and  editorial  de¬ 
partments  and  pecan  flooring  laid  on 
concrete  slab  in  the  composing  room. 
All  office  quarters  will  be  air  condi¬ 
tioned. 

*  Riley  Cross,  publisher,  said  the  new 
building  is  the  first  step  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  plant  expansion  and  mod¬ 
ernization.  New  equipment  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  will  include  a  twenty-four 
page  semi-cylindrical  printing  press, 
new  stereotyping  equipment,  new 
Linotype  and  other  composing-room 
equipment.  Provision  also  is  to  be 
made  for  complete  photographic 
units,  including  dark  rooms  for  de- 
J  veloping  and  printing. 


Rogers  a  Director 

Polytechnic  President  Joins 
Intertype  Board 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  Intertypie  Corporation,  Jan.  14, 
Dr.  Harry  S.  Rogers  was  elected  a 
director  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by 
the  death  of  J.  William  Buzzell. 

Dr.  Rogers  is  nationally  known  as 
an  engineer  and  educator.  Since  1933 
he  has  been  president  of  Polytechnic 
Institute  of  Brooklyn.  He  also  is  cur¬ 
rently  president  of  the  Brooklyn  Ro¬ 
tary  Club  and  is  active  in  civic  affairs 
in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn.  He  is  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Brooklyn 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  New  York 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Brooklyn  Hospital,  the  Long  Island 
College  of  Medicine,  the  Brooklyn 
Savings  Bank,  and  other  organi¬ 
zations. 

Bom  in  1890,  Dr.  Rogers  received 
his  B.S.  degree  from  the  University 
of  Wyoming  in  1914,  a  C.E.  degree  in 
1926,  and  his  Sc.D.  from  Northeastern 
University,  Boston.  He  has  contrib¬ 
uted  to  many  technical  journals  and 
books.  His  home  is  at  160  Columbia 
Heights,  Brooklyn. 

This  Makes  Us  Dizzy 

Trying  to  Follow  Left-Handed 
Printer  at  Work 

If  you  want  to  get  dizzy,  just  stop 
and  watch  Don  Menn,  printer  for  the 
Tri-County  News,  King  City,  Mo. 

All  printers,  from  the  layman’s 
viewpoint,  work  upside  down  and 
backward,  but  Menn,  who  is  left- 
handed,  not  only  works  upside  down 
and  backward  to  the  layman,  but  also 
to  his  fellow  printers. 

When  setting  such  a  word  as  “cat” 
a  printer  normally  would  hold  the 
stick  in  his  left  hand  and  fill  in  the 
type  with  his  right. 

A  left-handed  compositor  will  hold 
the  stick  in  his  right  hand  and  work 
with  his  left.  Menn  holds  in  the  stick 
in  his  right  hand  and  then,  contrary 
to  all  rules  of  printing,  sets  the  word 
cat  in  reverse  fashion,  t-a-c.  That’s 
upside  down  and  backward  to  a 
printer,  who  normally  works  upside 
down  and  backward. 

Louis  Bowman,  publisher,  is  think¬ 
ing  about  putting  up  a  sign  in  his 
printshop  reading,  “Menn  at  Work.” 
“I’ll  hang  it  upside  down,  of  course,” 
Bowman  says. 

Annex  Planned 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  to  Enlarge 
Building 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  build  an  annex  to 
its  building  in  downtown  St.  Louis  to 
house  mechanical  departments  of  the 
paper.  The  new  structure  is  to  be  of 
steel  and  concrete  construction  and 
will  have  a  frontage  of  206  2/3  feet 
starting  from  an  alley  east  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  building. 

Permits  for  connections  between  the 
two  buildings  have  been  approved  by 
the  city  of  St.  Louis  and  provide  for  a 
tunnel  and  overhead  structure.  Part 
of  the  site  is  owned  by  the  company 
and  the  remainder  is  under  option. 

Height  of  the  annex  is  to  be  deter¬ 
mined.  Editorial  and  business  depart¬ 
ments  will  remain  in  their  present  lo¬ 
cation. 

$20,000  Improvement 

At  a  cost  of  $20,000,  editorial  rooms 
of  the  Regina  (Sask.)  Leader-Post 
have  been  entirely  renovated,  air- 
conditioned  and  a  new  type  of  light¬ 
ing  system  installed. 


Neill  lo  Los  Angeles 

Hamilton  V.  Neill  has  joined  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  as  composing 
room  foreman,  going  to  the  coast  from 
a  similar  post  on  the  Detroit  Free 
Press.  Originally  from  Edmonton.  Al¬ 
berta,  Neill  started  on  the  Free  Press 
as  printer  in  1922,  advancing  to  the 
post  of  composing  room  superintend¬ 
ent.  On  the  Examiner  he  fills  the  po¬ 
sition  formerly  occupied  by  Milton  E.  ■ 
Torell,  who  was  named  mechanical 
superintendent  following  the  death 
last  fall  of  Verne  Edwards.  j 

I 

Reckoner  Revised 

Intertype  Corporation  has  revised 
and  reprinted  its  practical  Ready 
Reckoner.  The  booklet  contains  copy¬ 
fitting  tables  for  all  Intertv“>e  faces 
and  a  general  table  applicable  to  all 
faces  where  the  alphabet  length  is 
known.  Copies  may  be  secured  by 
sending  your  request  to  Intertype 
Corporation.  360  Furman  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  or  the  nearest  branch 
office. 

New  Elching  Machine 

The  United  States  Stoneware  Co.  of 
Akron  has  just  added  to  their  line  of 
“Turbinaire”  etching  machines  a  new 
“Junior”  size  for  plates  up  to  19  in.  x 
19  in.  For  zinc  etching,  all  “Turbin¬ 
aire”  Junior  Machines  will  come 
equipped  with  a  one-piece  unbreak¬ 
able  stainless-steel  paddle.  Sectional 
hard-rubber  paddles  will  be  used  in 
all  copper  machines. 

Using  Alltone 

San  Antonio  Express  and  Evening 
News  have  announced  inauguration, 
exclusively  in  that  Texas  city,  of  the 
Alltone  photo  reproduction  process. 
Using  the  process  for  page  layouts — 
especially  society  pictures — the  papers 
have  presented  Alltone  in  sections 
printed  on  34-pound  paper  in  contrast 
to  lighter  weight  used  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  edition. 

Gage  to  Speak 

Harry  L.  Gage,  Linotype  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  will  address  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Boston,  Feb.  18,  on  “The 
Power  of  Graphic  Presentation.”  On 
Feb.  25  he  will  talk  on  “Typographic 
Problems  in  Educational  Publica¬ 
tions,”  in  a  round-table  program  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  American  Education 
Press  Association  in  connection  with 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  at  Atlantic 
City. 
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Mechanical  Executives  Describe 
Gadgets  Used  on  ANPA  Dailies 

Wrong  Font  Eliminator,  Seif-Releasing  Plate  Clips  and 
Signal  System  to  Save  Seconds  in  Make-Overs 
Among  Devices  Explained 


INCLUDED  in  the  series  of  “Gadgets, 
Tricks  and  Short  Cuts’  compiled  by 
the  ANPA  Mechanical  Department, 
of  which  W.  K  Wines  is  manager,  are 
the  following  devices  and  methods 
described  by  executives  of  the  ANPA 
member  newspapers  on  which  they 
are  in  use: 

Wrong  Font  Eliminator 
J.  M.  Gallagher,  Head  Machinist, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
A  large  amount  of  our  advertising 
is  set  on  Model  8  Linotypes.  These 
machines  are  operated  by  different 
men  during  the  day.  One  man  may 
set  a  few  lines  on  one  machine  and 
^en  transfer  ta  anot^i  JVhen  he 
leaves  the  machine,  the  distributor 
may  be  stopped  and  the  distributor 
screws  clear  of  mats,  but  some  mats 
may  be  left  in  the  distributor  box. 

The  next  operator  comes  along, 
changes  magazines  and,  after  sending 
in  a  few  lines,  discovers  the  distributor 
is  stopped.  He  then  calls  the  machin¬ 
ist  who,  assuming  that  this  operator 
has  been  setting  right  along,  starts  the 
distributor,  and  the  mats  that  were 
in  the  box  rim  into  the  wrong  maga¬ 
zine.  We  do  not  use  font  distinguish- 
ers  on  some  of  these  machines  because 
we  use  many  ad  figures  and  other  spe¬ 
cial  characters  which  run  pi  and  are 
wrong  font. 


White  paint  eliminates  wrong  fonts. 

We  have  overcome  some  of  this  diffi¬ 
culty  by  the  simple  scheme  now  to  be 
describe.  We  measure  3%  inches 
from  the  screw  which  connects  the 
distributor  shifter  lever  link  to  the 
distributor  shifter  lever.  Then  we 
paint  this  area  on  the  link  white. 
When  the  operator  sits  down,  he  sim¬ 
ply  glances  at  this  white  area.  When 
viewed  from  his  position,  the  edge  of 
the  white  area  will  not  line  up  with 
the  end  of  the  frame  at  the  point 
where  the  distributor  shifter  slide 
enters  the  groove  in  the  frame,  if 
there  are  any  mats  in  the  distributor 
box.  It  should  be  unnecessary  to 
add  that  operators  are  expected  to 
make  this  simple  inspection  when 
they  change  machines  and  also  to  clear 
the  distributor  box  and  distributor 
screws  before  changing  magazines. 
This  simple  scheme  has  eliminated  a 
great  deal  of  the  trouble  formerly  ex¬ 
perienced. 

Self-Releasing  Plate  Clips 
Robert  White,  Machine  Shop  Fore¬ 
man,  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

The  photograph  shows  a  self-releas¬ 
ing  plate  clip  which  we  use  on  our 
Wood  presses.  Its  purpose  is  to  effect 
easy  release  of  the  sliding  clips  when 
the  outer  plates  on  the  press  cylinders 
are  unlocked. 

A  7 /16-inch  hole  is  drilled  through 
the  body  of  the  clip — parallel  to  the 
axis  of  plate  cylinder,  of  course — and 


then  it  is  counterbored  to  9/16  inch. 

A  plimger  is  made  to  suit  and  is 
backed  up  by  a  heavy,  coiled  spring. 


Self-releasing  plate  clip. 

locked  in  place  with  a  common  pipe 
plug. 

When  the  plates  are  in  the  locked 
position,  the  plunger  is  forced  back 
into  the  body  of  the  clip.  When  the 
plates  are  imlocked,  the  plunger  forces 
the  clips  away  from  the  plates. 

This  device  is  not  patented. 

Press  Signal  Lamps 

G.  A.  Richter,  Mechanical  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium- 
Item 

A  device — ^first  reported  by  a  New 
Orleans  paper — is  used  in  our  plant 
to  signal  the  composing  and  news 
rooms  when  the  press  starts.  This  is 
simply  a  220-volt  lamp  wired  on  one 
phase  of  the  3-phase  motor  driving 
the  press.  When  the  large  motor 
starts,  the  lamps  light,  and  depart¬ 
ments  out  of  range  of  the  sound  of 
the  press  are  notified. 

Push  buttons  located  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  and  the  news  room  are 
used  to  signal  a  stop  to  the  pressroom, 
if  errors  are  foimd  or  make-overs 
needed.  This  saves  waste  papers 
which  would  otherwise  result  if  some¬ 
one  had  to  make  a  trip  to  the  press¬ 
room  or  wait  for  a  telephone  connec¬ 
tion. 

Rule,  Lead  and  Slug  Storage 

G.  A.  Richter 

We  have  a  number  of  cabinets  and 
racks,  all  home-made,  located  at  vari¬ 
ous  points  in  our  composing  room,  for 
the  storage  and  convenient  handling  of 
the  various  kinds  of  strip  material. 

Adjacent  to  our  Monotype  material 
maker  there  are  two  main  storage 
cabinets,  each  of  which  weighs  600 
pounds  empty,  and  with  a  total  capac¬ 
ity  for  the  two  of  12,800  pounds  of 
material.  Each  cabinet  has  30  vertical 
compartments,  about  one  inch  wide. 
Elach  compartment  of  one  of  these 
cabinets  will  hold  180  pounds  of  high 
rule,  2214  inches  long,  which  allows 
trimming  to  our  column  length.  The 
second  cabinet  will  hold  175  pounds 
of  this  same  rule  in  each  vertical  sec¬ 
tion.  If  used  for  storage  of  low  spac¬ 
ing  material  (slugs  and  leads),  one 
vertical  compartment  will  hold  140 
pounds. 

Under  one  of  these  storage  cabinets 
there  are  slides  holding  48  mailing 
galleys,  in  each  of  which  may  be  stored 
43  pounds  of  dashes,  also  cast  on  the 
material  maker. 

On  four  cabinets  of  display  type  we 
have  sloping  rule  cases,  holding  fonts 
of  rule  ranging  in  length  from  one 
em  to  eight  columns.  We  use  four 
kinds  of  rule  over  each  pair  of  type 
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cabinets.  These  are  1,  3  and  6-point 
faces  on  a  6-point  body;  and  12-point 
face  on  a  12-point  body.  We  find 
that  these  labor-saving  lengths  of 
rule  save  a  great  deal  of  time  in  rush 
hours.  At  one  end  of  each  pair  of 
cabinets,  we  have  cases  holding  col¬ 
umn  lengths  and  special  long  lengths 
of  leads,  slugs,  and  rules. 

The  ad  work  table  is  also  home¬ 
made  of  4  X  4-inch  pine,  bolted,  with 
a  5-foot  by  7-foot  by  %-inch  steel 
plate  top,  above  which  is  a  lead  and 
slug  rack  holding  a  ton  of  cut  mate¬ 
rial. 

We  have  also  a  cut- rule  storage 
rack,  located  against  one  wall,  which 
holds  cut-off  rules  and  slugs  to  service 
the  make-up  foreman’s  cases,  which 
are  placed  over  the  make-up  tables. 
In  addition,  we  have  a  rule  service 
rack  located  behind  the  Rouse  miterer. 
In  this,  uncut  lengths  of  strip  material 
are  placed  in  vertical  compartments. 
A  sign  on  top,  in  large  type,  instructs 
the  workmen  to  “Return  All  Usable 
Scraps  to  Proper  Place  at  Time  of 
Cutting.” 

Distributor  Lamp  Bracket 

G.  A.  Richter 

The  idea  for  the  lamp  bracket  shown 
in  the  illustration  originated  in  our 
plant.  We  find  it  very  convenient. 


Distributor  lamp  bracket. 


The  lamp  can  be  placed  anywhere 
along  the  distributor,  and  the  light 
shines  clear  through  the  magazine  in 
use. 


Grommets  and  Drawsheets 

Joseph  W.  Addison,  Pressroom  Super¬ 
intendent,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 

We  use  a  three-piece  blanket  com¬ 
bination  on  our  presses,  and  we  have 
a  method  of  applying  the  drawsheet 
and  top  blanket  to  the  cylinder  which 
we  believe  is  unique  and  may  be  of 
interest  to  other  pressmen.  In  brief, 
this  method  consists  of  attaching  the 
top  blanket  to  the  drawsheet  by  means 
of  large  eyelets  or  grommets,  and  then 
holding  the  combination  in  place  on 
the  cylinder  by  means  of  the  reel  rods. 
The  grommets  we  use  are  size  No.  0 
and  are  made  by  Wilcox-Crittenden 
Co.,  Middletown,  Conn.  The  bottom 
blanket  is  attached  to  the  press  cylin¬ 
der  by  means  of  the  holding  pins,  as 
usual. 

The  drawsheets  are  cut  to  a  length 
that  will  wrap  the  cylinder  and  allow 
a  6-inch  surplus  at  each  end.  The  top 
blankets  are  cut  to  a  length  which 
allows  but  I'-.—inch  surplus.  This 
suiplus  length  is  used  to  apply  the 
grommets. 

The  drawsheet  is  laid  face  down  up¬ 
on  a  table  which  has  a  straight -edged 
board  attached  on  one  side.  The  top 
blanket  is  placed  face  down  over  the 
drawsheet,  and  both  are  aligned 
against  the  side  of  the  straightedge. 
The  blanket  is  positioned  so  that  each 


end  of  the  drawsheet  projects  beyond 
the  blanket  by  the  same  amount.  A 
square  is  then  used  to  draw  a  line 
across  the  edge  of  the  blanket,  and 
the  holes  for  the  grommets  are 
punched  on  this  line  about  212  inches 
apart. 

In  applying  this  combination  to  the 
cylinder,  the  blanket  and  drawsheet 
is  first  aligned  carefully  with  the  cen¬ 
ter  ring  of  the  plate  cylinder.  The 
drawsheet  is  then  pinned  to  the  reel 
canvas  and  wound  into  the  cylinder 
slot  until  the  grommets  are  sufficiently 
below  the  cylinder  surface.  The  cyl¬ 
inder  is  then  revolved  for  a  full  turn, 
and  the  other  end  of  the  drawsheet  is 
pinned  to  the  other  reel  canvas  and 
then  drawn  in  tightly.  This  leaves 
the  top  blanket  Boating  on  the  edge 
night  shots,  and  a  speaking  tube  s'  a 
of  the  cylinder  opening. 

We  have  found  that  this  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  easy  method  of  applying 
blankets,  and  that  when  the  job  is 
carefully  performed  there  is  little 
danger  of  the  blankets  separating  at 
the  center.  Renewals  of  the  draw- 
sheets  are  made  by  removing  them 
from  the  cylinder  with  their  attached 
blankets,  punching  out  the  set  of 
grommets  that  hold  the  two  together, 
and  then  re-aligning  the  blanket  to  a 
new  drawsheet.  The  spaces  between 
the  first  set  of  grommet  holes  are  util¬ 
ized  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  the 
blanket  to  the  new  drawsheet.  This 
operation  can  be  repeated  several 
times. 

Safety  Device  for  Ludlow 

H.  B.  Goldey,  Superintendent,  and 
Frank  Powell,  Machinist  Toronto 
Evening  Telegram. 

This  view  of  the  table  top  of  the 
Ludlow  machine  shows  a  little  appli¬ 
ance  developed  to  obviate  trouble 
witn  the  safety  pawl,  which  occasion- 
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Top  view  of  Ludlow,  showing  safety 
attachment. 
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ally  fails  to  function.  The  small  block  ath< 
marked  XX  is  drilled  to  receive  a  odw 
spring  and  pin,  and  the  block  is  fas-  ble 
tened  to  the  table  top  so  that  the  pin  i 


Block  and  spring  pin. 


presses  against  the  pawl.  This  ha> 
stopped  the  trouble  previously  expe¬ 
rienced  and  makes  the  pawl  “sure 
fire”  in  operation.  The  small  illus¬ 
tration  is  a  close-up  of  the  block  and 
spring  pin. 

In  New  Home 

The  Mansfield  (Tex.)  News  re¬ 
cently  observed  its  fifty-fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  by  moving  into  a  new  home 
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One-Man  Engraving 
Plant  Costs  Shown 

Average  Cost  Per  Square  Inch 
Including  Labor  Is  10  Cenfs, 
Survey  Reveals 

Photo-engravings  made  by  the  av¬ 
erage  small  newspaper  in  its  own  one- 
3ian  plant  cost  about  3  1/3  cents  per 
square  inch  for  materials,  plus  a  labor 
cost  of  about  one  hour  per  engrav- 
.ng,  a  questionnaire  survey  of  ten 
small  daily  and  five  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  engiraving  plants  shows.  The  sur¬ 
vey' ^vas  made  by  Lester  E.  Finley,  in¬ 
structor  in  the  School  of  Journali.sm. 
University  of  Missouri. 

Weekly  newspapers  reported  an  av¬ 
erage  cost  of  3.6  cents  per  square  inch 
for  materials,  while  dailies  reported 
their  costs  at  3.2  cents,  the  decrease 
apparently  being  due  to  greater  pro¬ 
duction  by  the  dailies.  These  figures 
do  not  include  labor,  overhead,  de¬ 
preciation.  nor  expense  of  taking  the 
original  photographs. 

I  Average  Time  It  55  Minutes 
j  The  average  time  required  per  en- 
iraving  was  reported  as  55  minutes; 
the  fastest  time  reported  was  38  min¬ 
utes.  The  time  per  engraving  was 
less  in  plants  where  the  camera  was 
large  enough  so  that  several  expo¬ 
sures  were  usually  made  at  one  time. 

The  publishers  who  included  labor 
and  overhead  in  engraving  cost  esti- 
■•nated  the  total  at  about  10  cents  per 
I  -quare  inch. 

I  The  que.stionnaire  shows  that  the 
average  original  investment  in  the 
photo-engraving  department  of  the 
weeklies  was  $616,  and  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  investment,  including  dark  room 
,  and  photographic  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies,  is  $1,140.  These  investments  for 
the  daily  papers  were  $1,327  and 
$2J61.  respectively. 

■Ihis  shows  that  the  average  weekly 
;  shop  has  added  $500  worth  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  that  the  average  daily  plant 
!  has  added  $800  worth  of  equipment  to 
!  its  original  engraving  investment. 

The  smallest  total  investment  of  the 
fifteen  papers  was  $700;  the  largest 
was  $7,000. 

The  questionnaire  sought  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  satisfactory  the  small  one- 
man  plants  have  been.  Eight  of  13 
publishers  remarked  they  would  buy 
the  same  brand  of  equipment  if  they 
were  reinvesting.  Five  were  di.ssat- 
isfied  with  their  original  equipment ; 
two  of  these  said  they  would  buy  an¬ 
other  brand,  if  reinvesting,  and  the 
other  three  said  they  would  assem¬ 
ble  their  own  plants. 

Opinion  Divided  on  Value 
The  average  age  of  the  engraving 
•xjuipment  in  use  by  the  newspapers 
was  three  years,  but  two  of  the  plants 
were  six  years  old. 

Opinion  on  the  value  of  ownership 
of  engraving  plants  by  small  news¬ 
papers  was  divided. 

The  publishers  were  asked;  “If  a 
weekly  newspaper  can  get  three-day 
wrice  on  halftones  at  a  cost  of  10 
t*nts  per  square  inch,  would  you  ad- 
'•■ise  installing  an  engraving  plant?" 
Seven  replied,  "No”;  six  .said,  “Yes." 

The  .same  question,  asked  in  re¬ 
gard  to  daily  newspapers,  brought 
oine  affirmative  and  three  negative 
answers. 

But  12  of  13  publishers  replied  that 
•hey  would  install  an  engraving  plant 
'f  they  didn’t  now  have  one. 

Although  divided  on  the  question 
jof  engraving  plant  ownership,  the 
?ublishers  solidly  favor  use  of  local 
pictures  in  small  town  papers. 

I  Twelve  of  13  publishers  expressed 


the  opinion  that  local  pictures  have 
increased  circulation  of  their  papers. 
Eleven  of  13  said  they  had  sold  some 
additional  advertising  through  avail¬ 
ability  of  local  engravings.  Six  re¬ 
ported  having  made  some  profit  from 
selling  cuts. 

The  biggest  problems  confronting 
the  owner  of  the  small  engraving 
plant,  the  survey  shows,  are  these: 
Obtaining  good  photographs  for  re¬ 
production,  eliminating  waste  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  time,  and  obtaining  the 
.services  of  a  satisfactory  engraver. 

Two  Offset  (lasses 

During  January  the  offset  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Technical  Trade  School 
at  Pressmen’s  Home,  Tenn.,  was  put 
on  a  two-shift  per  day  basis.  "This 
was  done  to  meet  the  increasing  de¬ 
mands  for  instruction  in  offset  print¬ 
ing  and  was  necessary  in  order  to  take 
care  of  more  men  who  seek  admit¬ 
tance  to  the  School,  according  to  T. 
E.  Dunwoody,  director.  This  is  the 
first  time  in  the  School’s  thirty  years 
of  operation  that  a  double  shift  for 
instruction  purposes  has  been  em¬ 
ployed.  In  addition  to  the  students 
comprising  these  two  shifts,  the  In¬ 
ternational  Printing  Pressmen  and 
Assistants’  Union  has  over  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  members  enrolled  in  the  home 
study  course  in  offset  printing. 

Orders  12  Inferlypes 

The  Boston  Herald-Traveler  re¬ 
cently  concluded  negotiations  with 
Intertype  Corporation  for  12  new 
mixers.  Ten  of  the  machines  will  be 
•four-magazine  Model  F’s,  cmd  two 
will  be  six-magazine  Model  G’s.  ’The 
two  latter  will  be  equipped  with 
Power  Shift  Magazines  and  Six- 
Pocket  Mold  Disks.  In  addition  to 
the  machines  a  large  order  for  ad¬ 
vertising  and  headletter  mats  was 
placed.  The  new  Intertypes  will  be 
used  in  the  ad  room. 

Orders  New  Press 

The  Butler  (Pa.)  Eagle  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  new  Goss  press,  to  be 
installed  as  a  floor-fed  sextuple,  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  high  sp>eed  anti-fric¬ 
tion  units  with  ink  enclosures  and  a 
pair  of  high  speed  anti-friction  fold¬ 
ers.  Two  sets  of  nested  angle  bars  are 
also  included.  With  the  press,  Goss 
will  install  one  three-roll  and  one 
single-roll  stands,  automatic  tension, 
carborundum  floor  plate,  and  full 
automatic  drive  with  paper  break 
detectors. 

Wage  Rise  Granted 

A  new  5-cent-an-hour  wage  boost 
for  approximately  190  composing 
room  workers  has  been  agreed  on 
between  the  Courier- Journal  and 
Louisville  Times  management  and  the 
Louisville  Typographical  Union  No. 
10.  The  new  scale,  effective  Feb.  3, 
gives  day  workers  $1.16*^  an  hour; 
night.  $1.23'-4,  and  lobster  shift  crews. 
$1..30.  The  wages  are  based  on  a  forty- 
hour  week. 

Morris  Joins  Army 

Richard  P.  Morris,  Boston  Post  ma¬ 
chine  operator  for  the  past  20  years, 
was  presented  a  gold  wrist  watch  and 
a  purse  of  money  by  his  co-workers 
Jan.  15,  when,  as  the  first  Post  com¬ 
posing  room  man  to  be  called  to  the 
colors,  he  left  to  become  communica¬ 
tions  technician  with  rank  of  sergeant 
with  the  Headquarters  Company,  26th 
Division. 


Machinist  Is  Mayor 

A.  J.  McDonald,  general  manager  of  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News,  at 
left,  presents  a  wrist  watch  to  Acting 
Mayor  Herman  F.  Hoogkamp  of  Albany, 
composing  room  machinist  on  leave  from 
the  Knickerbocker  News,  at  right,  as  John 
Jay  Stack,  president  of  Albany  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  looks  on.  The  occasion: 
A  party  given  Jan.  29  by  employes  of  the 
Gannett  newspaper  in  honor  of  Mr.  Hoog¬ 
kamp  at  the  Elks  Club.  Some  200  persons 
attended  Mr.  Hoogkamp  also  received 
a  traveling  bag. 

Building  New  Home 

Construction  has  started  on  the  new 
home  of  the  Star  Publishing  (Com¬ 
pany,  Shelby,  N.  C.  It  will  be  two 
stories  high,  in  Colonial  design,  and 
will  be  50  by  85  feet.  The  Shelby 
Daily  Star  was  founded  in  1894  by 
Clyde  R.  Hoey,  who  began  life  as  a 
printer’s  devil  and  recently  retired  as 
Governor  of  North  Carolina. 


Wood  Machinery  Sates 

The  following  recent  sales  of  news¬ 
paper  equipment  are  reported  by  the 
Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  (Corpora¬ 
tion;  Two  vacuum  equipments  for 
Junior  Autoplates,  to  the  Hartford- 
Times;  three  Wood  Autoreels,  com¬ 
plete  with  full-speed,  full-automatic 
Autopasters,  to  Alco  Gravure,  Inc.; 
two  standard  reels,  complete  with 
full-speed  Junior  Autopasters,  to  the 
Cuneo  Press.  Chicago;  one  Junior 
Autoplate  with  vacuum,  and  one 
vacuum  equipment  for  an  existing 
Junior  Autoplate,  to  the  Richmond 
Times  Dispatch  and  Neu's  Leader; 
and  one  Heavy-Duty  Autoshaver  to 
the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Intertypes  Added 

The  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union- 
Leader,  published  by  Edmund  F.  Jew¬ 
ell,  has  ordered  two  Intertypes.  New 
Universal  Intertype  Mixers  were  re¬ 
cently  ordered  by  the  Decatur  (IlL) 
Herald-Review,  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
Times  and  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal- 
Transcript.  All  of  the  machines  will 
be  equipped  with  Automatic  Quad- 
ders  and  Six-Pocket  Mold  Disks.  In 
addtiion  a  mixer  was  also  bought  by 
the  Titusville  (Pa.)  Herald  and  a 
non-mixer  by  the  Woonsocket  (R.  I.) 
Call. 

(ommiltee  Meeting 

A  committee  meeting  of  the  South¬ 
ern  California  Mechanical  Conference 
will  be  called  this  month  by  Charles 
H.  Ruhmland,  Glendale  (Cal.)  News- 
Press  president,  to  formulate  plans  for 
the  annual  convention,  which  will  be 
held  in  Los  Angeles  early  in  May. 
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How  to  obtain 


ore  and  faster 


Press  Production 


Wood  Aulopatiter  and  Autoreel  combined  in 
a  single  mechanism.  The  Autopaster  can  be 
attached  tn  any  other  make  of  reel. 


ONE  WAY  to  get  more  and  faster  press  prociiietioii  is  to  Itiiy  more  presses. 
Another  way  —  less  costly  —  is  to  buy  Wood  Fidl-Spet*d  Antopasters. 

Autopasters  increase  jiress  production  from  15  to  60  per  cent.  Idiey  sJiorteii 
press  runs  .  .  .  make  it  possible  to  start  presses  later  and  finish  earlier. 

Furthermore,  Autopasters  improve  the  quality  of  newspaper  printing  and 
folding,  hy  making  it  possible  to  maintain  a  uniform  [)rinting  and  folding 
speed;  and  they  (*ut  down  newsprint  waste  50  per  cent. 

WRITE  FOR  PRINTED  MATTER 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  NEW  YORK  OtTICE:  501  HF^tH  AVENl  E 
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The  Herald  Tribune 
is  at  the  top  of  the 
New  York  .  .  .  . 


GAIN  LIST... 


Total 

Advertising 


1940  GAIN 


HERALD  TRIBUNE  .  . 

.  555,047 

lines 

Mirror . 

.  298,157 

lines 

Times . 

.  132,473 

lines 

Post . 

.  29,010 

lines 

(All  Other  Newspc 

ipers  Lost) 

• 

1940  MORNING  } 
Newspaper  GAIN  )  *  * 

.  628,911 

lines 

1940  EVENING  / 

Newspaper  LOSS  l  *  * 

.  821,199 

lines 

• 

For  the  five-year  period  1935-1940,  the  Herald 
Tribune  gained  2,056,578  lines,  the  largest 
gain  among  all  New  York  newspapers. 
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Newspaper  Can  Become  ! 


Strong  Want 

By  LOYAL  PHILLIPS 

FOR  SOME  unfounded  reason,  the 
erroneous  belief  still  exists  in  some 
quarters  that  classified  is  the  gift 
of  the  gods — that  a  chosen  few  news¬ 
papers  were  blessed  with  want  ad 
acceptance,  while  others  were  over¬ 
looked  entirely. 

Classified  is  “earned”  and  it  stays 
if  it  pays  the  user. 

While  not  fickle,  classified  accept¬ 
ance  can  still  be  weaned  away  by 
competitors,  or  it  may  even  die  a 
natural  death  unless  well  cared  for. 
Contrary  to  general  opinion,  classified 
leadership  has  changed  from  one  paper 
to  another  in  many  cities  during  the 
past  30  years.  Leadership  changes  in 
individual  classifications  have  been 
even  more  numerous. 

Aa  Effective  Example 
As  an  effective  example:  One  great 
eastern  newspaper  has  lost  daily 
leadership  in  the  following  classifica¬ 
tions  during  the  past  four  years — 
rooms,  lost  and  foimd,  and  used  cars. 
The  paper  which  took  leadership  in 
rooms  has  the  smallest  circulation  in 
that  city.  This  example  illustrates 
dramatically  what  can  happen  when 
classified  salespeople  tackle  their  jobs 
with  a  plan  and  a  purpose  and  keep 
eternally  at  it 

The  present  publisher  joined  the 
want  ad  department  of  a  mid-western 
newspaper  around  1905  when  that 
newspaper  was  last  in  the  field  in 
classified,  display,  and  circulation. 
This  young  fellow  wasn’t  afraid  of 
competition;  he  started  taking  ac¬ 
counts  away  from  competitors  and 
selling  new  accounts  which  the  other 
papers  didn’t  carry.  Soon  he  was 
made  classified  manager,  and  he  took 
classified  leadership.  Now  he  is  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  the  newspaper  has  taken 
over  all  its  competitors  and  bought  a 
radio  station. 

The  classified  sales  person  on  a  first 
or  the  only  paper  who  concludes  that 
his  assignment  is  merely  to  help  re¬ 
tain  the  business  which  is  inherited, 
is  pitifully  short-sighted. 

The  sales  person  on  a  second  paper 
who  is  willing  to  admit  that  his  more 
powerful  competitor  has  an  unshak¬ 
able  strangle-hold  on  classified  adver¬ 
tising  has  either  not  looked  at  the 
records,  or  he  is  a  victim  of  mentalitis. 

The  sales  person  on  the  only  paper 
who  concedes  that  this  city  is  “just 
not  a  classified  town,”  or  that  “we 
are  already  getting  as  much  business 
as  there  is  out,”  is  hanging  a  millstone 
aroimd  his  neck. 

Keep  Close  to  Accounts 
One  shortcoming  which  some  of  us 
have  is  the  tendency  to  spend  time 
worrying  about  competition  or  the 
other  fellow’s  classification,  rather 
than  planning  schedules  and  writing 
copy  for  our  own  accounts. 

The  American  Telephone  Company 
has  spent  millions  of  dollars  in  re¬ 
search  with  the  purpose  of  helping  its 
customers  to  make  more  effective  use 
of  the  telephone.  The  great  telephone 
company,  one  of  America’s  strongest 
monopolies,  doesn’t  think  about  com¬ 
petitors — instead  it  spends  millions  to 
make  its  service  more  useful. 

We  classified  people  have  no  great 
laboratories  or  research  departments, 
and  consequently  must  do  our  own 
analysis  job  for  customers.  However, 
there  are  many  things  which  we  can 
do  voluntarily  to  help  our  accounts 
to  make  more  profitable  use  of  oim 
coliunns.  For  example,  the  interested. 


Ad  Medium 


conscientious,  used  car  solicitor  should 
know  what  types  of  used  cars  are 
selling  and  which  ones  are  unpopular. 
This  information  may  help  used  car 
accounts  to  offer  those  cars  which 
may  be  moved  quickly. 

The  apartment  solicitor  may  render 
a  real  service  to  his  newspaper  and  to 
his  accounts  by  knowing  what  types 
of  vacancies  are  enjoying  most  re¬ 
sponse  when  advertised.  Information 
of  this  kind  may  be  gained  by  close 
contact  with  our  accounts,  by  talking 
to  salesmen,  etc.  The  average  price 
at  which  certain  types  of  automobiles, 
homes,  or  apartments  are  advertised 
may  be  arrived  at  by  going  through 
our  files  for  the  preceding  month. 
Surveys  and  helpful  information  of 
this  kind  may  become  a  worthwhile 
factor  in  selling  new  accounts. 

Room  for  Copy  Improvomeat 
Classified  copy,  that  all  important 
sales  talk  which  the  advertiser  hopes 
to  deliver  to  our  thousands  of  readers, 
has  plenty  of  room  for  improvement. 
Frequently  when  called  upon  to  write 
an  ad,  we  hurriedly  jot  down  the  same 
old  bromide  which  would  apply  just 
as  appropriately  to  a  thousand  o^er 
commodities  of  a  similar  nature. 

Naturally,  more  time  is  required  to 
examine  personally  the  thing  offered 
and  write  a  really  factual  description, 
stressing  the  advantageous  points. 
However,  this  added  time  is  rewarded 
by  more  lines  and  greater  results. 
The  elimination  of  abbreviations  is 
one  simple  way  of  improving  the ' 
pulling  power  of  our  copy.  Ask  the ! 
advertising  manager  of  a  department  i 
store  how  he  would  feel  about  abbre-  i 
viating  his  next  full  page  ad  so  that ' 
it  might  be  reduced  to  a  half-page,  I 
instead.  We  all  know  what  his  answer  ! 
would  be.  Try  to  imagine  how  unim-  j 
pressive  one  of  Chesterfield  cigarette’s  ■ 
beautiful  half-page  ads  would  look ' 
with  this  copy:  “The  right  comb,  of  I 
world’s  best  cig.  tob’s.  They  sat.”  I 
The  comparison  isn’t  far-fetched  I 
Abbreviating  simply  fails  to  put  over  j 
a  sales  story  for  the  same  reason  that ! 
a  stammering  or  inarticulate  speaker  1 
fails  to  put  over  an  address. 

Classified  is  worth  to  the  advertiser  | 
only  what  he  gets  in  return.  Neither  | 
circulation  nor  rate  determines  what  i 
our  classified  space  is  worth  to  those  I 
advertisers  who  use  it.  Instead,  the  | 
way  advertisers  use  classified  chiefly  j 
determines  its  worth  to  them!  ' 

Nobody  can  prescribe  a  formula ! 
which  will  tell  John  Doe  how  many  j 
words  to  use  in  his  Farm  For  Sale  i 
ad,  or  how  much  per  month  he  can  I 
hope  to  get  for  a  vacant  house.  Our ' 
publisher  can’t  advise  our  accounts  i 
regarding  abbreviations  or  consistency 
in  advertising.  These  problems  are 
our  own  individual  assignments,  and 
we  must  recognize  their  importance. 
The  classified  salesman  who  studies 
the  market  conditions  of  his  accounts  I 
until  he  is  thoroughly  capable  of  ad-  | 
vising  them  regarding  copy,  price,  ^ 
seasonal  sales,  etc.,  will  be  invaluable.  | 

For  ten  years  the  display  furniture  j 
solicitor  on  a  Southern  newspaper  I 
drew  a  higher  salary  than  the  adver-  1 

tising  manager . because  he  had  j 

lived  with  his  job  until  he  under-  ! 
stood  the  merchandising  problems  of 
his  accounts  well  enough  to  advise 
them  correctly.  He  was,  in  fact,  the 
advertising  manager  for  a  dozen  large 
stores  that  asked  his  advice  regarding  i 
almost  every  promotional  event. 
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J.  M.  Annenberg  Dies  ! 
In  Philadelphia  at  53 


JOHN  T.  HARRIS,  63,  publisher  of  the 
Greenwood  (Ind.)  News  since  1937 
and  a  veteran  Indiana  newspaper 
editor,  died  of  injuries  in  an  automo¬ 
bile  accident,  Feb.  2,  at  Washington, 
Ind.  He  had  been  publisher  of  the 
Indiana  Catholic  and  Record  in  In¬ 
dianapolis,  the  Vincennes  Sun  and  the 
Mortin  County  Tribune.  He  was 
formerly  business  manager  'of  the 
yfashington  Herald. 

'  John  McAd.mws,  65,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Alton  (Ill.)  Evening  Telegraph 
for  35  years,  died  in  St.  Augustine,  Fla., 
Feb.  1,  of  injuries  suffered  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  near  there.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  widow,  who  also  was  in¬ 
jur^  two  sons  and  two  daughters 
survive. 

GotALD  E.  (“Pat”)  Rosa,  39,  for¬ 
merly  assistant  sports  editor  of  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  and  sports 
editor  of  the  New  York  Post  for  four 
years  before  leaving  last  fall  to  write 
industrial  publicity,  died  Feb.  2  of 
coronary  thrombosis  at  his  home  in 
Butler,  N.  J. 

J.  W.  Roshton,  75,  publisher  of  the 
Depew  (Okla.)  Independent,  died  Feb. 

2  in  that  city.  He  was  composing  room 
foreman  of  the  Bristow  (Okla.)  Record 
before  going  to  Depew  in  1919  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  Independent. 

Joe.  L.  Baker,  57,  newspaperman, 
one  of  the  first  full-time  political 
I  party  publicists,  a  press  relations 
“trouble-shooter”  for  Federal  bureaus 
in  the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal, 

I  and  for  several  years  a  specialist  on 
I  food-drug-cosmetic  legislation,  died 
I  Feb.  2  at  his  home  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  following  a  heart  attack.  He 
was  formerly  managing  editor  of  the 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal  and  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer.  He  began 
his  newspaper  career  on  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  (Tenn.)  Times.  Just  after  the 
World  War  ended.  Baker  was  night 
editor  of  the  Washington  AP  bureau 
for  two  years. 

Howard  Rice  Hill,  45,  formerly 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Oakland 
I  (Cal.)  Post-Enquirer,  died  Jan.  23 
at  Oakland.  Recently  he  had  been  in 
publicity  work.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Oakland  Press  Club 
and  a  past  president  of  the  San  Fran- 
j  cisco  Newspaper  Guild, 
j  Walter  A.  Gilbert,  68,  associate 
editor,  Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Reformer, 
t  died  Feb.  1  of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage. 
Gilbert  started  in  newspaper  work  45 
years  ago  and  was  city  editor  of  the 
Reformer  from  its  establishment  as  a 
daily  in  1913  until  1937. 

George  Reginald  Rogan,  56,  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Evening  Herald  &  Express,  died  Feb. 

3  from  an  apparent  heart  attack. 
Rogan  started  newspaper  work  as  of¬ 
fice  boy  on  the  New  York  World  when 
he  was  15,  and  in  1911  after  working 
on  other  papers  joined  the  New  York 
American,  where  he  became  Sunday 
editor. 

James  Condon,  33,  a  photographer 
on  the  New  York  Daily  News  for  more 
than  17  years,  died  suddenly  Jan.  31, 
while  on  an  assignment  in  Brooklyn. 

Edward  Conway  Tobin,  auditor  and 
bookkeeper  for  the  Birmingham  Age- 
Herald  for  20  years  during  the  news¬ 
paper’s  ownership  by  his  cousin,  the 
late  Edward  W.  Barrett,  died  Feb.  1 
in  Birmingham. 

OPENS  L.  A.  bmCE 

I  Meyer  Both  Company  has  just 
opened  an  office  in  Los  Angeles  for 
the  development  of  Meyer  Both  Con¬ 
sumer-Acceptance  Reports  on  Cali¬ 
fornia-made  merchandise,  according 
to  Stanton  M.  Meyer,  president. 


John  M.  Annenberg,  53,  circulation 
director  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
died  of  a  heart  attack  in  his  office 
Feb.  3.  Mr.  Annenberg,  who  had  been 
in  poor  health  and  was  on  a  leave  of  \ 
absence,  planned  a  Florida  vacation 
and  was  in  his  office  to  say  good-bye 
to  his  staff  when  he  became  fatally 
ill. 

One  of  the  best  known  circulation 
managers  in  the  United  States,  he  was 
a  past  president  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Association. 
Mr.  Annenberg,  who  was  no  relation 
to  M.  L.  Annenberg,  publisher  of  the 
Inquirer,  started  his  career  selling 
newspapers  on  the  sidewalks  of  New 
York  when  he  was  seven  years  old. 

He  became  circulation  manager  of 
the  Toledo  Times  in  1907  and  subse¬ 
quently  joined  the  Chicago  Tribune 
advertising  staff,  but  soon  went  back 
to  circulation  work,  serving  on  news¬ 
papers  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  New  Orleans,  Detroit,  Sche¬ 
nectady  and  Albany. 

Mr.  Annenberg’s  career  from  then 
on  was  centered  in  Philadelphia.  He 
was  circulation  manager  of  the  old 
Philadelphia  Press  and  in  1920  he  was 
named  circulation  manager  of  the 
Public  Ledger  and  the  Evening  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger.  He  was  also  placed  in 
charge  of  the  circulation  departments 
of  the  Philadelphia  Sun  and  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  when  those  news¬ 
papers  were  owned  by  Curtis-Martin 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

He  resigned  in  1931  and  for  several 
years  managed  newspaper  routes  in 
West  Philadelphia  until  he  became 
circulation  director  of  the  Inquirer  on 
Aug.  8,  1936. 

On  Feb.  1,  Paul  H.  Burgdorf,  for¬ 
merly  assistant  circulation  manager  | 
of  the  New  York  Times,  had  come  to  j 
the  Inquirer  to  take  over  the  direction  ! 
of  the  circulation  department  during  | 
Mr.  Annenberg’s  illness.  | 

Mr,  Annenberg  leaves  his  wife,  the 
former  Margaret  Rea  Dewey,  whom  he 
married  May  31,  1913.  | 

I 

Employment 

Problems— 

of  busy  executives  are  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum  when 
they  ask  assistance  from 
The  Personnel  Bureau. 

Complete  records  on  hun¬ 
dreds  of  experienced  men 
qualified  for  newspaper, 
magazine,  public  relations, 
publicity,  and  press  associa¬ 
tion  work  are  on  file.  Each 
registrant  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  investigated. 

From  these  complete  rec¬ 
ords  The  Personnel  Bureau 
recommends  only  men  who 
are  qualified  for  the  job, 
saving  an  employer  hours 
spent  in  interviewing  and 
investigating. 

For  prompt  service,  write 
or  wire — 

THE  PEBSONNEL 
BUBEAO 

of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

JoHiM  C.  KIper,  DIreefer 
35  L  Wacker  Drive,  Chicafo,  UL 

A  nationwide  non-profit  tervieo  tup- 
ported  Py  Della  Chi.  Prafeuianal 

lonmaltettc  Fraternity. 
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Outdoor  Ads  Have  Place 


In  Dailies’  Promotion 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 


A  FELLOW  by  the  name  of  Ralph  B. 

Patch  who  is  connected  with  the 
Outdoor  Advertising  Association  sends 
VIS  a  handful  of  material  out  of  a 
round-up  the  Association  has  just 
made  which  shows  that  newspapers 
are  increasing  their  use  of  outdoor 
advertising.  This  is  all  to  the  good. 
Mr.  Patch  finds  it  good  because  it 
means  more  business  for  his  medium. 
We  find  it  good  because  it  shows  en¬ 
terprise  in  newspaper  promotion  and 
enterprise  is  a  sign  of  health. 

Outdoor  advertising,  if  it  can  be 
worked  into  the  whole  promotion 
program  economically  and  effectively, 
should  certainly  be  as  good  a  medium 
for  newspapers  as  for  breakfast  food 
advertisers  or  automobile  manufac¬ 
turers.  It  can  never  do  the  whole 
promotion  job,  of  course — but  as  a 
medium  for  publicity  it  has  an  im¬ 
portant  place  in  the  group  of  media 
available  for  newspaper  promotion. 

Newspapers  that  use  outdoor  ad¬ 
vertising  report  that  it  does  a  good 
job  in  promoting  circulation  and  in 
building  want  ad  linage.  In  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  the  newspapers  have  a 
different  angle — a  cooperative  use  of 
shadow-box  bulletins  to  merchandise 
nationally  advertised  products  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  newspapers.  They  have 
been  doing  this  for  six  years  now, 
evidently  with  some  success,  because, 
Mr.  Patch  reports,  they  always  have 
a  waiting  list  of  advertisers  eager  to 
have  their  products  shown. 

Probably  the  most  consistent  news¬ 
paper  user  of  outdoor  advertising  is 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  which 
has  used  the  medium  for  some  twenty 
years.  The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News  has  used  outdoor  advertising 
for  some  eighteen  years,  covering  not 
only  Buffalo  but  also  about  forty 
smaller  cities  and  towns  in  its  trading 
area.  The  Boston  Transcript,  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  the  Chicago 
Herald-American  and  the  Atlanta 
Journal  use  outdoor  advertising — the 
Bulletin  using  a  semi-spectacular 
painted  display  24  feet  high  and  75 
feet  long  which  includes  a  neonized 
clock  27  feet  in  diameter. 

The  Rutland  (Vt.)  Times,  a  weekly, 
is  currently  using  24-sheets  in  its 
trading  area,  claiming  to  be  the  first 
and  only  weekly  in  the  covmtry  to  use 
this  kind  of  outdoor  advertising.  The 
effect  on  circulation,  the  publisher 
says,  has  been  distinctly  good. 


with  which  the  Clark  people  indicate 
the  results  of  their  studies  of  reader 
observation  of  editorial  matter  and 
advertising.  We  have  tried  to  figure 
out  what  conclusions  may  safely  be 
drawn  from  the  studies  and  what  use 
can  effectively  be  made  of  them  in 
newspaper  promotion.  So  far,  frankly, 
in  vain. 

But  up  in  Boston,  the  Record-Amer- 
ican  people  seem  to  have  found  the 
answer.  They  have  taken  the  Clark 
studies,  applied  their  rates  to  the 
observation  figures,  and  produced 
what  they  call  the  “visuline”  rate. 
Somebody  else  may  have  done  a  simi¬ 
lar  job  with  the  Clark  material,  but 
this  is  the  first  that  has  come  to  our 
notice.  The  Record-American  tells 
about  it  in  a  booklet  just  issued,  “T^e 
Story  of  Visuline.” 

The  visuline  rate  is  “based  on  cost 
per  hundred  people  reached  (actual 
readers).”  As  the  Record-American 
figures  it,  its  visuline  rate  is  the  low¬ 
est  in  the  country — although,  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  this  finding  is  based 
only  on  studies  of  eight  newspapers 
in  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

The  booklet  does  a  good  job  of 
building  up  the  visuline  rate  as  a 
new  and  scientific  measure  of  news¬ 
paper  values  and  real  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  costs.  It  is  attractively 
printed  and  tells  its  story  simply  and 
well.  We  can’t  attempt  to  go  into  the 
merits  of  the  visuline  rate.  But  there 
seems  little  question  that  it  will  create 
discussion,  perhaps  even  controversy. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  something  for  every¬ 
one  concerned  with  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion  to  think  about. 


the  Daily  has  been  “very  successful 
in  the  solicitation  of  beer  advertising.” 

It’s  an  old  gag — but  what  makes  it 
good  this  time,  when  the  Chicago 
Times  uses  it,  is  the  delightful  draw¬ 
ing  by  George  Lichty  that  illustrates 
it.  The  gag,  used  as  the  headline  of 
a  broadside,  is  “Have  you  heard  the 
story  of  the  traveling  salesman?” 
Lichty’s  drawing  shows  the  salesman, 
the  farmer  and,  of  coiu^,  the  farm¬ 
er’s  daughter.  Because  of  it,  this 
simple  broadside  reporting  the  'Times’ 
circulation  should  get  a  lot  of  laughs — 
and  the  attention  it  seeks. 


Scrapbook  Contest 
WHAT  STRIKES  US  as  an  excellent 
promotion  designed  to  interest 
young  people  in  the  newspaper  is  the 
scrapbook  contest  currently  being 
conducted  by  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Tribune-Telegram.  School  classrooms 
are  now  busily  preparing  scrapbooks 
telling  about  the  Intermoxmtain  Em¬ 
pire,  which  is  the  market  area  served 
by  the  Tribime-Telegram.  The  con¬ 
test,  which  closes  Feb.  15,  will  distri¬ 
bute  $120  in  prizes.  Both  students  and 
instructors  are  eligible  for  prizes. 
Cooperating  in  the  contest  is  the  Salt 
Lake  City  chamber  of  commerce.  The 
contest  was  designed  to  show  the 
value  of  the  Tribune-Telegram’s  an¬ 
nual  Progress  Edition  as  a  school 
reference. 


“Defense  means  sales  in  Hawaii" 
is  what  a  folder  issued  by  the  Katz 
Agency  for  the  Honolulu  Advertiser 
reports,  along  with  the  facts  and 
figures  advertisers  want  to  know. 

And  a  market  folder  issued  by  the 
Ottawa  (Can.)  Evening  Journal  also 
provides  facts  and  figures  to  show 
that  Canada’s  wartime  activity  is 
being  reflected  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  Ottawa  market. 

A  bow  to  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  for  a  really  outstanding  pro¬ 
motion  piece — a  little  folder  promoting 
its  fashion  importance.  It’s  cut  in  the 
shape  of  dressmaker  figure,  and  the 
message  opens  up  when  you  open 
the  figure.  Adding  to  the  dressmaker 
illusion  is  the  way  the  folder’s  caption 
is  pinned  on  the  figure  as  though  it 
were  a  piece  of  material.  It’s  a  pro¬ 
motion  piece  with  real  class. 


Joins  Air  Force 

THE  Toronto  Star  has  been  losing 
many  of  its  staff  to  the  active  service 
force,  the  navy  and  the  Royal  Cana¬ 
dian  Air  Force.  Latest  volunteer  was 
Ben  Sugarman,  who  for  seven  yean 
has  been  in  charge  of  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  advertising  and  publicity  for 
both  daily  and  weekly  papers.  He  has 
edited  the  Route  Builder,  carrier  boys 
paper,  since  he  joined  the  Star. 


Chuckles 


Visuline 


DO  YOU  KNOW  that  enough  beer  is 
consumed  in  the  student-frequented 
areas  of  Ann  Arbor  in  one  year  to 
float  a  1300-ton  destroyer?  We  didn’t 
either  until  the  Michigan  Daily  sent 
us  a  beer  survey  they  have  just  made. 
The  Daily  is  the  student  publication 
at  the  University  of  Michigan.  It 
has  enjoyed  fifty  years  of  continuous 
publication  and  is  the  only  morning 
newspaper  in  Ann  Arbor. 

If  this  beer  survey  is  any  evidence, 
the  Daily  is  in  live  and  enterprising 
hands.  Crisp  and  to  the  point,  the 
survey — which  is  got  out  in  unassum¬ 
ing  mimeographed  sheets — is  quite 
professional.  Business  Manager  Irving 
Guttman  tells  us  that  because  of  it 


AS  NEAT  a  folder  as  we  have  seen 

in  some  time  comes  from  the  New 
York  Journal- American  promoting 
its  Western  Resort  and  Travel  num¬ 
bers.  It’s  well  written  in  a  breezy, 
tangy  style.  And  it’s  especially  well 
designed,  with  some  swell  cowboy 
drawings  done  in  a  free  and  breezy 
hand. 

“Should  the  British  Navy  be  kissed 
or  blown  up  by  California  farmers?” 
is  the  provocative  caption  on  a  folder 
which  comes  from  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  San  Francisco.  Getting  right 
down  to  its  business,  the  folder  re¬ 
ports  the  effects  of  the  defense  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  war  on  California 
agricultural  income. 

Bigger  and  better  than  ever,  the 
New  York  Sun’s  eighth  annual  “Where 
to  Dine”  booklet  is  out  this  week.  It 
gives  the  low-down  on  New  York’s 
hotels,  restaurants,  night  clubs,  grills, 
bars,  taverns  and  inns — everything 
you  want  to  know,  prices,  cover 
charges,  how  to  get  to  them.  The 
booklet  is  written  by  Malcolm  John¬ 
son,  who  also  does  the  Sun’s  daily 
“Cafe  Life  in  New  York”  column. 
It  ties  in  with  the  Sun’s  daily  “Where 
to  Dine”  page  and  its  “Where  to 
Dine”  service  bureau.  It’s  well  worth 
the  dime  the  Sun  asks  for  it. 


TO  INCREASE  POWER 

The  Detroit  News  radio  station 
WWJ  has  received  permission  from 
the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  to  increase  power  to  5,000 
watts  at  night,  instead  of  1,000,  and 
to  erect  a  new  directional  antenna. 
Extra  groimd  has  been  purchased  ad¬ 
joining  the  present  transmitter  site. 
The  new  antenna  will  be  535  feet  high. 


Scott 

Plate  Lock 


Positive  Lock 


does  not  depend  on  springs 
to  hold  plates.  Quick 
action.  Fastest  printing 
speeds.  Safest. 

Send  for  Catalog 


Walter  Scott  &  Co. 


PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


FOR  SOME  TIME  NOW,  advertising 
and  newspaper  people  have  been 
keeping  a  close  watch  on  the  reader 
traffic  studies  being  conducted  by  the 
L.  M.  Clark  organization.  We  have 
ourselves  spent  hours  examining 
newspapers  marked  with  the  dozens 
of  red  and  blue  percentage  figures 
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Capital  Corps  Mourns 
Horry  G.  Ward  of  INS 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  3 — The  na¬ 
tion’s  pioneer  daily  newspaper  auto¬ 
mobile  column  editor  was  laid  at  rest 
today  by  fellow  correspondents,  many 
of  whom  had  not  been  bom  when  the 
by-line  of  Harry  G.  Ward  first  began 
appearing  in  national  publications. 

Until  an  attack  of  pneumonia  sent 
him  to  Sibley  Hospital,  Jan.  26,  Harry 
Goodspeed  Ward  at  the  age  of  65  was 
covering  daily  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  “beats”  in  the  Washington  bureau 
of  International  News  Service,  a  run 
centering  about  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  but  also  including 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Post 
Office  Department,  and  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission. 

In  his  46  years  of  service  as  a  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent,  he  had  heralded 
the  advance  of  transportation  to  a  na¬ 
tional  readership.  Before  the  turn  of 
the  century  he  was  one  of  the  few 
conductors  of  columns  on  bicycling; 
in  later  years  he  won  recognition  as 
an  authority  on  automobiles  and 
motor  trails;  and  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  he  reported  the  daily 
steps  in  the  growth  of  the  ICC  from 
an  agency  concerned  only  with  rail¬ 
roads,  then  embracing  highway  trans¬ 
portation,  and,  only  one  month  ago, 
the  country’s  water  carriers. 

In  the  days  when  automobiling  was 
considered  a  “seasonal  pastime,”  scat¬ 
tered  owners  of  the  horseless  carriages 
learned  through  Mr.  Ward’s  writings 
the  best  methods  for  jacking  up  the 
car  and  storing  the  gas  chambers 
which  supplied  illumination  to  earlier 
cars. 

When  President  Roosevelt’s  cabinet 
was  sworn  in,  in  1932,  correspondents 
were  permitted  to  select  one  of  their 
number  to  attend  the  exercises 
and  relate  the  facts  and  color  to 
them. 

They  chose  Mr.  Ward.  He  covered 
the  Washington  Disarmament  Con¬ 
ference  in  1921  and  other  notable 
stories.  In  1932,  sending  the  report 
of  the  “bonus  army”  riot,  he  remained 
at  the  telephone  until  his  re-write 
man  signed  him  off,  then  dropped  to 
the  floor,  a  temporary  victim  of  tear 
gas. 

He  was  a  Mason,  a  member  of  the 
National  Press  Club,  and  the  White 
House  Correspondents  Association. 


Court  Upsets 
NLRB  Order 

continued  from  page  7 


Today,  the  ANG  called  upon  the 
NLRB  to  file  an  immediate  appeal 
from  the  ruling.  Victor  Pasche,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  national  guild, 
said  in  New  York  the  ruling  on  the 
case  “so  distorts  the  purpose  of  the 
Wagner  act  as  to  nullify  it.” 

The  decision  would  place  a  “drastic 
limitation”  on  the  Wagner  act  which 
might  deter  the  making  of  contracts 
between  unions  and  employers,  R.  B. 
Watts,  general  counsel  of  the  Labor 
Board,  commented  today  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

He  said  “the  decision  raises  new  and 
serious  questions  .  .  .  which  will  have 
to  be  studied  carefully  to  determine 
whether  further  action  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  will  be  taken.” 

Commenting  on  Mr.  Watts’s  state¬ 
ment,  Charles  Goldman,  a  New  York 
lawyer,  who  represented  the  Star- 
Ledger  in  the  Fahy  case  for  the  last 
three  years,  said  in  Newark  that  Mr. 
Watts  “has  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
holding  in  The  Star-Ledger  case  is 
confined  to  instances  where  ‘genuine’ 
collective  agreements  have  been  en¬ 
tered  into.” 

“And  genuine  agreements  neces¬ 
sarily  import  complete  honesty,  fair¬ 
ness  and  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
employer  in  conformity  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Wagner  act,”  Mr. 
Goldman  said. 

“Where  an  employer  makes  a  col-  ' 
lective  agreement  in  bad  faith  and 
with  the  intention  of  violating  the  act 
by  discharging  employes  for  union 
activities,  the  courts  will  know  how 
to  deal  with  such  a  situation  un¬ 
der  the  well-established  principle  of 
law. 

“In  the  Star-Ledger  case  the  bona  i 
fides  of  the  bargaining  agreement  were 
never  questioned.  Originally  entered 
into  in  1937,  it  has  been  renewed  every 
year  since  then.” 

The  Newark  Ledger  bought  the 
Newark  Star-Eagle  in  November, 
1939,  and  the  amalgamated  newspa¬ 
per  is  known  as  the  Star-Ledger. 

WAR  FUND  ’ 

Toronto,  Feb.  5 — The  Toronto  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegram’s  British  War  Victims’ 
Fund  has  passed  the  quarter  million 
dollar  mark. 
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♦Total  Display 
♦Airways 
Automotive 

Automatic  Refrigeration 
♦Books  and  Bookstores 
Boots  and  Shoes 
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♦Department  Stores 
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AP  Group  Hits 
Sale  of  News 
For  Radio  Use 

Santa  Fe.,  N.  M.,  Jan.  25 — Headed 
by  Floyd  Rigdon,  publisher  of  the 
Carlsbad  (N.  M.)  Daily  Current— 
Argus,  who  assailed  the  selling  of 
news  to  radio  as  “beating  ourselves  at 
our  own  game,”  New  Mexico  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Associated  Press  went  on 
record  here  as  opposing  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  recently-adopted  practice  of 
making  its  news  available  to  radio 
stations. 

Objecting  to  the  practice  as  “espe¬ 
cially  harmful  to  the  hundreds  of 
smaller,  one-edition-a-day  papers,” 
Rigdon  pointed  out  that  in  many  in¬ 
stances  newspapers  in  small  cities  find 
their  own  stories  beating  their  paper 
on  the  street. 

Says  Small  Dailies  Are  Hurf 

Rigdon  and  H.  W.  Kane,  publisher 
of  the  Las  Vegas  (N.  M.)  Optic,  told 
members  at  the  meeting,  which  was 
held  in  connection  with  the  annual 
mid-winter  session  of  the  State  Press 
Association,  that  “many  smaller  news¬ 
papers  in  all  three  major  press  asso¬ 
ciations  are  being  hurt  by  the  sale 
of  news  to  radio — ^but  their  protests 
are  being  smothered  by  the  metro¬ 
politan  dailies.” 

After  a  lengthy  discussion,  the  mo¬ 
tion  putting  the  objection  into  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting  was  passed. 

Rigdon,  past  president  of  the  State 
Press  Association,  and  former  Okla¬ 
homa  newspaperman,  said  that  “there 
is  small  incentive  for  member  papers 
to  be  ‘first  with  the  news’  for  any  press 
association,  when  they  know  the  fruits 
of  their  labors  will  turned  over  to 
radio  stations  which  cover  their  terri¬ 
tories — long  before  their  one-and- 
only  edition  of  the  day  goes  to  press. 
It  almost  completely  nullifies  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  any  given  story,  because  now¬ 
adays  the  stations  don’t  just  give  part 
of  the  story — they  broadcast  it  all. 

Sees  Small  Dailies  "Sold  Out" 

“It’s  not  that  we’re  against  progress, 
or  that  we  do  not  realize  the  value 
and  potency  of  the  radio,”  Rigdon 
said.  “It’s  that  newspapers  have  built 
up  press  services  over  a  period  of 
scores  of  years — and  now,  just  as 
smaller  dailies  are  getting  complete 
and  adequate  coverage  for  the  first 
time,  they  find  the  press  associations, 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  larger  dailies, 
‘selling  them  out’  to  their  competition 
in  the  news  and  advertising  fields.” 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  time  —  .50  per  line 
4  times  —  .40  per  line 

"HELP  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  times  —  .80  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  time  —  .90  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 

Count  five  words  to  line,  box  number  to 
be  counted  as  three  words.  Minimum 
space,  three  lines.  References  required 
with  "Busineu  Opportunities"  and  other 
ads  involvinq  sale  of  property  or  goods. 


Advertising  Home  Study 


The  Advertising  Minded  Newspaper  Man  is 

qualified  to  make  the  most  money.  Many 
have  graduated  from  this  long  estab¬ 
lished  school.  Common  school  education 
sufficient.  Send  for  free  booklet  outlin¬ 
ing  home  study  course  and  requirements. 
Page-Davis  School  of  Advertising,  3601 
Michigan  Ave.,  Dept.  2922,  Chicago,  III. 


Circulation  Promotlou 


Snccessfnl  subscription  contests  for  over 
30  years.  CHAKLES  PARTLOWE  CO., 
Occidental  Building,  Indianapolis. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


For  Sale— Established  weekly  newspaper  in 
foothills  of  North  Carolina's  Blue  Ridge 
mountains.  Circulation  3.000  audited. 
Monthly  business  $850.00  exclusive  of 
circulation.  Town  5,000,  County,  45,000. 
Machinery  is  leased  on  low  monthly  fig¬ 
ure  with  long  term  contract.  Bargain  for 
cash.  Write  or  wire.  The  NORTH 
Western  Press,  North  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 


Four  weeklies;  three  plants;  near  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  $7,500  down:  balance  $10,000 
easy.  A.  W.  Stypes,  Mills  Building,  San 
Francisco.  California. 


To  those  prospects  who  have  $29,000  or 
more,  we  offer  an  outstanding  selection 
of  unopposed  evening  papers.  State  your 
price  range. 

MURRAY  E.  HILL  &  ASSOCIATES 
Newspaper  Brokers,  Nashville,  Tennessee 


in  county;  selling  to  settle  estate. 
Box  2444,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Nuwtpopur  Irekurt 


Co..  70  Pine  Street.  New  York. 


Hulp  Wuutud 


EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHEP 


Help  Wanted 

(Cont’d) 


Business  Manager  for  midwest  daily  with 
circulation  between  10,000  and  15.000, 
Must  come  from,  or  have  had  experience, 
in  midw'est.  Preferably  should  have  had 
experience  as  publisher  or  executive  on 
small  city  daily,  familiar  not  only  with 
advertising  but  with  all  executive  and 
managerial  dutie.s.  Paper  high  class,  wide 
reputation,  prosperous,  its  affairs  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  city  growing,  salary 
fully  adequate.  Box  2425,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation  District  Manager  wanted  on 
fast  growing  Daily  and  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per  in  Ohio.  Must  know  how  to  build 
home  delivery  circulation  by  carrier  pro¬ 
motion.  Write,  giving  complete  history 
of  past  experience,  references,  age.  mar¬ 
ried  or  single,  and  starting  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Please  enclosed  recent  photo. 
Box  2375.  Editor  fc  Publisher. 


Beporter-Advertising  Assistant  wanted  by 
publisher  of  old  Connecticut  weekly. 
Young  draft-exempt  man  preferred.  C">1- 
lege  an  advantage,  but  not  essential. 
Small  salary  to  start,  but  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  every  phase  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  to  grow  with  it.  If  you  live  in 
central  Conn.,  so  much  the  better.  Send 
complete  information  to  Box  345,  Collins¬ 
ville.  Connecticut. 


Wanted:  non-union  stereotype  foreman; 
must  be  superior  craftsman — have  highest 
recommendations — steady,  sober,  appre¬ 
ciate  attractive,  steady  job  and  good 
environment.  Box  2415,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Unencumbered  Georgia  Weekly;  only  paper 

Rep' 


eply 


Situations  Wanted 
Administrative 


Capable  handling,  bnyln|^  aelllng,  mergers. 


No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
LEN  FEIOHNER  AGENCY,  Nashville,  Mich. 


Daily  and  Weekly  propertlea  bought,  sold 
and  appraised.  Newspaper  Appraisal 
~  "  York.  N.  Y. 


Able,  experienced  newspaper  and  publish¬ 
ing  executive  available  for  connection 
with  medium-sixed  daily  or  trade  group. 
Not  a  “crack-pot,"  but  a  sound  producer, 
42  years  of  age,  married,  sober,  Christian, 
financially  and  morally  responsible.  Can 
adapt  self  to  community  life  and  activi¬ 
ties.  Have  personally  established  one  of 
country's  outstanding  publications.  Qual¬ 
ify  as  publisher,  assistant,  business  or 
advertising  manager.  Excellent  references. 
Box  2445.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


Write  me  about  West  Coast  newspaper  prop¬ 
erties.  References  furnished  and  re¬ 
quired.  A.  W.  Stypes,  Mills  Tower,  San 
Francisco. 


Advertising  or  Bualnoas  Manager.  Eco¬ 
nomical.  constructive  revenue  and  lin¬ 
age  builder.  Top  references.  Now  em- 
plnved.  Eighteen  years'  experience.  Box 
2387,  Editor  ft  Publisher, _ 


Business  or  general  manager,  nationally 
recognised  To 


Advertising  Man,  experienced  in  sales  and 
layout,  by  small  New  York  State  daily. 
State  education,  experienee,  married  or 
single,  and  salary  required  to  start.  Write 
Box  2428,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Claaailled  or  Display 

Young,  aggressive,  executive  ability,  posi¬ 
tion  permanent,  prefer  man  with  feature 
promotion  experience.  State  reference 
and  experience.  Box  2418,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


for  outstanding  ability,  has 
recently  sold  own  daily  after  6  years 
profitable  operation.  Twelve  years'  ex¬ 
perience  in  alll  departments,  labor  rela¬ 
tions,  civic  activities.  Married,  35,  con¬ 
scientious  and  reliable.  Outstanding  refer¬ 
ences  available.  Can  produce  a  goood 
newspaper  AT  A  PROFIT  TO  YOU. 
Box  2433,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


Editor  or  ManaglBg  Editor — 21  years  in 
news,  advertising,  promotion  positions  on 
Urge  dailies.  Owned  weekly.  Manager 
auto  association.  College  graduate;  Pro¬ 
testant,  married.  Sunday  editor  now. 


testant,  married.  tsunday  ed 
Box  2189.  Editor  ft  Publisher, 


Advertising  Salesmen — We  are  interested  in 
meeting  you  to  go  over  our  line,  exclu¬ 
sive  territory  we  have  open,  sales  possi¬ 
bilities  and  earnings  for  you.  Newspaper 
men  now  with  us  are  happy  in  their 
connections,  building  for  themselves  a  real 
future.  We  are  national  manufacturers  of 
Point  of-Bale  items.  Automotive  advertis¬ 
ing,  advertising  for  the  home,  and  Signs. 
If  you  have  sales  experience,  can  sell 
ideas  and  are  looking  for  a  real  connec¬ 
tion,  write  us  in  confidence  and  personal 
interview  will  be  arranged.  Box  2420, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 


Seventeen  years  successful  experi¬ 
ence,  desires  salary-bonus  assign¬ 
ment  to  build  publication  still  re¬ 
taining  its  good  name,  or  where  old 
age  desires  to  retire  but  willing  to 
let  an  efficient  profit  producing 
merchandise  manager  and  sales  ex- 
eeuiive  with  cooperative  personal¬ 
ity  rejuvenate  business  both  inside 
and  out.  Now  employed  $6,500.00 
straight  salary. 

Box  2340  Editor  ft  PublialMr. 


Man  and  Boy 


Richard  Chevrrton 


»  V! 


Sitiiations  Wanted 
Administrative  (Cont’d) 


General  Manager  or  Asslatant  to  PubUsh* ! 
Unusually  thorough  experience  all  deim. 
meiits.  Record  for  increasing  lissn 
economical  operation;  profits.  Relish 
references.  Desires  location  with  eei. 
genial  publisher  daily  7.000  to  50 OM 
circulation.  Box  2314.  Editor  ft  Pnblli'kM 


I  _ 


Newspaper  Manager  for  financially  stralaii 
paper;  results  assured;  cash  availahU 
Box  2397,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Young  Single  Woman,  eleven  years  valubit 
experience  in  national  department  tad 
as  publisher's  secretary,  de.sires  new  Ioei. 
tion  as  assistant  in  national  departaiei- 
and/or  publisher's  secretary.  Writs  Bti 
2442,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Lockwood  Phillips 


Situations  Wanted 
Advertising 


Ad-Man — 28,  desires  connection  with  Soatk- 
eastern  daily;  6%  years'  experience  i«||. 
ing  national  advertising  on  paper  •( 
85,000  circulation.  Married.  Past  recerdi 
have  proven  ability.  Excellent  refereneei 
Now  employed,  but  de«ire  a  change.  Boi 
2437,  Editor  ft  Publi.sher. 


Advertising  Man,  energetic  salesman  as4 
linage  builder,  executive  experience  it 
national  and  local;  good  layouts  and 
copy.  College  (Kansas)  trained;  age  Si. 
References  on  record  and  ability.  Write 
F.  W.  Shaylor,  414  North  Market  Street 
Bhswnee.  Oklahuma. 


Advertising  Manager — Display,  ClatsUM. 
Twelve  years  best  experience.  Detire  U 
connect  with  Eastern  daily.  Proven  er- 
ecutive,  exceptional  record  past,  pretest 
position.  Age  30.  married.  Box  2301. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Advertising  Salesman — display  or  clsuiled. 
College  training  in  copy  and  layoatt;  < 
however,  limited  newspaper  experienci. 
Free  to  go  anywhere.  Box  2361,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. _ 


Advertising  Salesman — Twelve  years’  ei- 
perienee  selling  display  and  claatified  to 
Metropolitan  and  smaller  papers.  Eicd' 
lent  sales  references.  Age  37,  go  tap 
where.  Will  start  $40.00.  Box  2404,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


Advertising  Salesman — 32;  ten  years’  da- 
play  on  one  paper.  Successful  recerd 
Available  due  to  consolidation.  Draft 
exempt.  References.  Box  2436,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


ATTENTION;  ALABAMA.  GEOBOU 
AND  TENNESSEE  PUBLISHEBSI 

If  you  need  an  advertising  ma..ag«r,  mj 
record  will  interest  you.  Well-knowa  it 
territory.  Available  on  reasonable  notict. 
Box  2438,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising  Manager — sixteen  ysati' 
experience  metropolitan  Dailies;  oia- 
ployed,  married.  38  years  old.  Box  2433, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Display  Man — twentj-five  years  old;  tisfli: 


draft  exempt.  University  grsdaats  k 
advertising.  Four  years'  with  coiabiu- 
tion  morning,  evening  and  Buiidsy  ptpor 
in  city  of  150,000.  Thoroughly  expori- 
enced  in  sales,  copy  and  layout,  Uighatt 
references.  Now  employed,  desires  ehsap 
Box  2353,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Excellent  background  advertising,  nevipt- 
per.  merchandising.  Facile  writer.  Idswl 
Management  ability.  Marvelous  ''lid 
Friday.”  Box  2329,  Editor  ft  Publitkw. 


we  place  them  all.  Richard  Cheverlon  isn't  exactly 
a  boy,  though,  being  25  years  old.  Coming  to 
New  York  from  Iowa,  he  registered  with  us  and 
is  now  Associate  Editor  of  the  Parkchester  (N.  Y.) 
Review.  Lockwood  Phillips  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
has  been  placed  as  Editor  of  the  Nutley  (N.  J.) 
Sun. 


THE  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

Edi  tor  &  Publisher 


L  Draft  a  four-time  ad  settini  forlli 
your  qualifications  and  und  it  to  si 
with  payment.  (Count  ^  words  te 
the  line  dOe  per  line,  per  issue).  Fw 
four  consecutive  issues,  your  messaie 
will  reach  prospective  employers.  Misy 
are  placed  diivctly  throuih  this 
source. 

2.  Fill  out  completely  the  reiistratiep 
blank  that  will  be  sent  you  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  copy.  Retistration  is  load 
for  six  months,  and  this  procedure 
makes  your  record  available  te  the 
puklishers  and  executives  callinf  niea 
us  constantly  for  help  for  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  a  newspaper  and  its  allied 
Journalistic  fields.  Your  confidence 
respected,  of  course. 

3.  Deadline,  12MI  Thursday,  noon. 

Eft  PPERSONNEL  SERVICE 


1700  Timea  Bldg. 


N.  T.  ft 
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SitMatient  Wantsd 

Circalation 


SitnatioRs  Woiitad 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 


CircnUtion  Manager:  A  young  American. 
Surceoefnl  record.  Circulation  and  Oood- 
irill  Builder.  Thoroughly  trained  and 
experienced  for  14  years  in  all  phases  of 
promotion  and  management.  Builder  of 
local  features  and  circulation  revenue. 
Expert  in  carrier  promotion,  economic 
management  and  original  ideas.  Will 
reveal  sources  of  circulation  and  revenue 
not  now  being  used.  Prefer  second 
paper.  Will  go  anywhere.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Box  2320,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
iHrcnlatlon  Manager,  eighteen  years  on  four 
papers  including  HEAR.ST.  SCRIPPS- 
HOWARD.  Two  successful  years  present 
65.000  paper,  desire  change.  Evening, 
morning  and  Sunday  experience.  Good 
record.  References.  Box  2305,  Editor 

t  Publisher. _ _ 

^culation  Manager.  Expert  home  delivery 
organizing  and  carrier  promotion.  Many 
years’  experience.  Large  and  small  news¬ 
papers.  Outstanding  ability.  Plenty  ini¬ 
tiative.  Hard  worker.  Modern  methods. 
Reliable.  Box  2254.  Editor  &  Publisher, 
(hrcolatlon  Manager.  Good  record  on  two 
well-known  eastern  newspapers.  Morn¬ 
ing  afternoon  and  Sunday  experience. 
Familiar  with  all  details.  Go  anywhere 
for  position  as  manager,  assistant  or  de¬ 
partmental  executive.  Age  47.  Good 
health.  References,  of  course.  Box 

2318.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Manager.  Increased  net  paid 
over  thirty-one  per  cent  last  2yi  years. 
Eighteen  years’  experience  all  phases 
maintenance  and  promotion.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Desire  larger  field.  Now  em- 
ences  present  and  past  employers.  Box 

2355,  Editor  ft  Publisher _ 

c5cnu5on~Promotion  and  Home  Delivery 
man  for  sixteen  years;  also,  handling 
boys.  Go  anywhere.  Box  2439,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

OMBtry,  Suburban  Circulator,  seventeen 
years’  experience,  metropolitan  paper. 
Excellent  record.  Go  anywhere.  Box 

2816,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ _ 

low  tan  years  Country  Circnlation  Manager 
Jletropolitan  daily  nnd  Sunday;  previ¬ 
ously  Circulation  Manager  11,000  daily 
and  Sunday.  Age  3«.  married.  Desire 
CM  establishment  OPPORTUNITY  nie- 
dium-sised  publication.  Salary  secondary. 
Inaairy  properly  respected.  Box  2108, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PUBLISHEBS 
Compare  these  figures  •  ■  I 

Circulation  manager,  seeking  new 
eouaection,  submits  four  year  record 
In  highly  competitive  field. 

Circulation  Revenue  1936  $217,182.00 
Circulation  Expense  1936  151,004.00 

66.178.00 

Circulation  Hevenue  1937  $235,498.00 
Circulation  Expense  1937  148,080.00 

86,518.00 

Circulation  Revenue  1038  $261,104.00 
Circnlation  Expense  1038  161,543.00 


Circulation  Revenue  1939  $258,333.00 
Circulation  Expense  1939  147,836.00 

110,407.00 

One  year  enjoyed  11.000  gain  on 
A.B.O.  Audit  report,  largest  gain  of 
any  paper  in  state.  Complete  infor¬ 
mation  and  references  on  request. 
Box  2350,  Editor  ft  PubUsher 


Situations  Wantod 

Editorial 


A  Newsman,  exceptional  background  large, 
small  dailies;  modest  salary  requirement. 
C-15  at  8656  Dumbarton  Road,  Detroit, 

Michigan. _ 

Alert  Girl  college  (journalism)  graduate, 
22.  Now  employed.  Two  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  daily,  semi  weekly,  weekly.  General 
assignment,  features,  society.  Bhorthand. 
References,  Box  2430,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE  NOW  I 

woman  Feature  Writer,  terrific  background 
experience  and  valuable  contacts.  Well- 
educated,  cultured.  Want  specialized  de¬ 
partment  or  general  editorial  work. 

Box  2389 _ Editor  ft  Publisher 

Badness  reporter— specific  experience  finan¬ 
cial  and  general  market  coverage,  seeks 
permanent  berth  in  similar  field;  news¬ 
paper  or  trade  publication.  Wall  Street 
background,  several  years  with  leading 
wire  service.  32.  single,  dependents.  Box 

2434.  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

City  Editor  on  daily  in  town  of  30,000.  Five 
years  reportorial  experience;  three  years 
on  present  paper.  Age  26;  two  years' 
college.  Order  No.  2,900  on  Board  with 
8,300  registrants.  Take  either  desk  or 
jwi^orter’s  job.  Box  2356,  Editor  ft  Pub- 

Beporter.  21,  knows  shorthand,  typ- 
■ug;  two  years’  college;  6  ft.  1  in.,  190 
pounds;  parents  newspaper  people.  Go 
_  anywhere.  Box  2306,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
®l*4afl  ^porter,  24,  six  years  metropolitan 
•xperience.  A.  B.  top-notch  plaudits.  Can 
you  use  me?  Box  2410,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editor,  Correspondent,  now  covering  Con¬ 
gress,  War,  Navy,  Defense,  for  national 
weekly  magazine;  interested  editorship, 
Washington  correspondence  or  executive 
secretary  trade  association.  Strong  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  newshawk,  make-up,  eight 
years  newspaper  editor;  married,  34,  law 
degree,  good  public  speaker,  never  un¬ 
employed.  outstanding  references.  Box 
2423,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

General  Reporter,  rewrite  experience.  ^- 
perienced  drama  critic.  Age  24.  married. 
Metropolitan  area  preferr^.  Box  2295, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

I  am  willing  to  take  a  step  down  to  get  a 
clear  path  up.  Can  you  use  a  young  man, 
22.  with  two  years’  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence,  who  wants  to  get  his  writing  teeth 
into  the  newsiiaper  or  advertising  field! 
Educated  two  Universities,  now  em¬ 
ployed  Manhattan  legal  firm.  Have 
you  ever  seen  a  good  reporter  enmeshed 
in  the  law’s  delay!  Well,  here’s  one. 

Box  2366.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

I’m  the  home  type  newspaper  girl  at  heart 
de-p  te  writing  and  advertising  work 
with  the  CHINA  PRESS,  of  Shanghai,  and 
my  knowledge  of  Chinese.  I  have  written 
society,  beauty,  and  fashion  stuff  and 
have  done  magazine  work.  I  know  layout 
and  copy  and  publicity — from  experience. 
Yes.  I’m  young,  pretty,  brunette,  and  I 
do  want  to  join  your  staff.  Box  2324, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

January  College  Graduate  (Woman)  age  20; 
Journalism  iiiajor;  to  start  in  newspajier 
or  magazine  work.  Practical  experience. 

Box  2407,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

Newspaperman,  33,  married,  de.sires  i>osi- 
tion  with  trade  paper — publicity  or  re¬ 
search  work.  Thirteen  years’  experience. 
Box  2391,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PHOTOOBAPHEB 

Now  employed  daily — 100.000  Circulation. 
Age  25.  Married.  Car.  have  equipment — 
ideas.  Prefer  South  but  interested  any 
proposition.  References.  Box  2321,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. _ 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
EDITORIAL 

Ezprlenced  editorial  writer,  years  of  sociol¬ 
ogical  rp|iorting.  head  of  public  relations 
department;  leetnrer  hundreds  civic,  busi¬ 
ness,  professiuiial  groups;  in  Euru|ie  in 
1938  to  study  Oermany-ltaly ;  s|>ecialist 
on  U.  8.  community  life,  ’’Main  Street” 
veartions. 

Employed.  Age  40.  No  “ism"  illusions; 
sane,  tolerant,  even  happy! 

Want;  Pnbpe  Relations  connection.  Ot. 
staff  or  daily  small  investment  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Or,  confidential  secretary.  Or, 
what's  your  luggestion! 

Box  2364  Editor  ft  Publisher 


Beportet,  age  '48.  leceni  graduate  Columbia 
SehiMil  of  Journalism,  seeks  start  nn  small 
daily  or  weekly.  Box  2308,  Editor  ft 

Piibli.her _ 

Beporter,  desk  man.  Seven  years’  exiieri- 
enee,  including  press  associations.  Mar¬ 
ried.  27  Best  references.  Box  2349, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

Beporter,  with  more  than  layman’s  knowl¬ 
edge  of  fine  arts  (Oriental  or  European), 
literature,  or  Wall  Street.  Twenty-six 
years  old,  Scotch  Irish.  Protestsnt.  Qradn- 
Bted  cum  laude  at  Colgate  University. 
Experience  with  upstate  New  York  paper. 
Looking  for  general  reporting  job  near 
New  York  City.  Box  2346,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

Seasoned  newspaper  editor  seeks  job  as 
managing,  city  editor  or  assistant  to 
alert  publisher  in  progressive  civic 
minded  community.  Small  city,  metro¬ 
politan  background.  Never  unemployed. 

Box  2427,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

Shot  over  600  plx  In  1940.  Photographer. 
25.  experienced  in  general  new.s,  aerial, 
sDorts.  Employed — desires  change:  go 
anywhere;  have  own  equipment.  Box 

2380.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

SICK  OF  FORMULA— 

Reporter  Photographer,  employed  ’’conser¬ 
vative”  southern  metropolitan  daily, 
wants  job  with  chance  to  put  punch,  life 
and  readability  in  stories.  Can  do  it; 
knows  people.  Ex-Salesman,  two  years’ 
dailies  experience,  only  25.  College  and 
good  family.  Small  or  large  paper,  maga- 
zine.  Box  2422,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
Sportswrlter-columnlst.  Experienced.  De¬ 
ferred  status  in  draft.  Will  be  forced 
into  ranks  of  unemployed  soon  through 
merger.  Box  2426,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
Weekly  Editor  two  years,  reporter-photogra¬ 
pher  four  years,  journalism  graduate, 
employed,  wants  permanent  position 
editing  daily  or  large  weekly.  Refer- 
ences.  Box  2309,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
Woman  Beporter  with  16  years’  experience 
on  general  news  coverage,  feature  writing, 
society  reporting  and  editing.  Have 
been  on  photographic  assignments  dar¬ 
ing  last  year.  Started  as  cub  reporter 
out  of  high  school,  now  hipest  paid 
newspaper  woman  in  state.  Want  still 
better  job.  Box  2304,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
7000$  Man  with  family,  with  proven  ex¬ 
perience  as  editor-manager  in  small  daily 
and  weekly  field;  snecesiful  editorial 
campaigns  on  eivie  and  government  in 
five  years  as  editor;  available  soon;  wel¬ 
come  opportunity  to  discuss  fully.  Box 
2380,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Shop  of—  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  -And  Savo 

New  Equipment  and  Supplies  —  Used  MaekineTy  Bartains 
For  the  Printing-Publishing  Field 


Composing  Room  Equipment  For  Sole 


Buy  Linotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical 
inacliinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
stock;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing 
room.  Linotype  Maintenance  Co.,  237 
Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y. _ 

Guaranteed  Rebuilt  Linotypes  ft  Intertypes 
See  HOOD-FALCO  CORP.,  First 

225  Varick  Street _ New  York,  N.  Y. 

Model  C  Intertypes,  late  models;  Linotypes, 
Miidel.s  5  8  14;  Hoe  Mat  Roller;  Cylinder 
Presses;  Paper  Cutters;  Automatics. 
Northern  Machine  Works.  Marshall  and 
Jefferson  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wanted — Fonts,  midds,  magazines,  motors, 
escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories.  We  buy.  sell  and  trade.  Tell  us 
your  needs.  Montgomery  ft  Bacon,  To- 
wanda,  Penna. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


Duplex  Tubular  electric  scorcher;  Ostrander 
rotary  planer  shaver,  12x18;  Fields  ro¬ 
tary  planer-shaver,  14x24.  motor;  Hoe 
heavy  duty  trimmer,  19x22;  Hoe  disk 
planer-shaver,  16x30;  Hoe  rougher, 
24x38,  motor;  Ostrander  shaver,  19x27, 
motor;  Royle  jig  saw-drill.  21x30.  mo¬ 
tor:  Wesel  j^g  saw-drill,  24x30,  motor; 
Wood  semi-autoplate,  22  cut,  motor. 
G.  O.  Heffelinan,  406  W.  Pico,  Los 
Angeles. 


For  Sale:  Four  (4)  Linotype  machines, 
three  (3)  number  fives  and  one  number 
fourteen;  also,  one  (1)  sixteen-p«e  Hoe 

Sre.ss.  Inquire  Bethlehem  GLOBE-’TIMES, 
ethlehem,  Penna. 


Pony  Auto  Plate  with  20  chases  in  perfect 
mechanical  condition.  For  particulars, 
write:  Lorain  Journal  Company,  Lorain, 
Ohio. 


Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 


Full-page  type  storage  lift  file;  also  stereo¬ 
type  chases.  Quote  prices.  Kingsport 
Times,  Kingsport,  Tennessee. 


WUl  pay  cash  for  bargain.  16-page  tubular 
press;  have  Duplex  8-page  flat  bed  to 
trade.  Brownwood  Bulletin,  Brownwood, 
Texas. 


_Photo-Engraviug  Equipment  For  Sal^ 

Photo-enegraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBAROER  CO. 

110  Fulton  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y. _ Chicago,  Ill. 

CHEMCO 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment 
complete  film  (ilants 
Chemco  Photo  Products  Company 
230  W.  41st  Streeet  New  York  City 


Press  &  Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

For  Sale:  Complete  16-page  Hoe  cylind» 
press  now  in  operation.  Good  condition. 
Al.-o,  complete  stereotyping  equipment. 
Would  consider  trade  on  duplex  llat-bed 
with  paper  roll  equipment. 

MEXIA  DAILY  NEWS  MEXIA,  TEXAS 
For  Sale:  Goss  Five  Unit  Press,  8u-page 
capacity  with  color  cylinder  and  revers¬ 
ible  unit;  with  produce  black  and  three 
colors  on  all  outside  pages.  23  9/16  inch 
cutoff,  balloon  formers,  automatic  tension 
controls,  100  HP  motor,  Cutler-Hammer 
drive.  Price  $22,500.00.  NEWS-FREE 

PRESS.  Chattanooga.  Tennessee.  _ 

Hoe  Heavy-Duty  Presses,  with  high-speed 
folders,  23  9/16"  cut-off,  available  in 
3,  4,  5  or  6unit  capacitie.--.  with  or 
without  color,  and  underneath  or  end- 
roll-feed  arrangement.  Box  2419,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

Sixteen-page  Goss  single  width  press  com- 

fcfull  automatic  AC  drive.  Duplex 
F  flat-bed  press.  Duplex  twenty- 
page  semi-cylindrical  press  complete  AC 
motor  drive.  Erector  services  available. 
For  detailed  information,  ask  John  (Grif¬ 
fith  Co.,  Inc.,  145  Nassau  St.,  New  York 
City. 


Rubber  Plate  Equipment  For  Sale 

H.  H.  H.  Electro-Hydraulic  VulcanUera  for 
manufacturing  jirecision  rubber  printing 
plates.  H.  U.  Heinrich,  luc.,  200  Varick 
Street,  New  York  City. 


Wood  Type  For  Sale 


AWT  HEMPLE  QUOINS 

(The  Best  Quoin  Ever  Made) 


No.  0 — Midget 
$1.50  Doxen  Pairs 


No.  I — $1.50  Dot.  Pairs 
No.  2 — $2.75  Dot.  Pairs 

KEYS  NO.  0-1-2  75c  ea. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

AMERICAN  WOOD  TYPE 
MFG.  CO. 

270  LAFAYEHE  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Situations  Wanted 

Mechanical 


Capable  Printer-Linotype  Operator,  set  ads 
on  floor,  machinery,  makeup.  Union. 
Married,  family,  age  32.  Now  employed. 
Prefer  Southern  California.  Excellent 
_ references^Box_2396.  Editor_ft  Publisher. 

COMBINATION  PRESSMAN-S’TEBEO- 
TYPEE 

Now  employed,  desires  change.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Foreman.  Experienced  fifteen 
years  on  Duplex  Tubular  Presses.  Effi¬ 
cient;  reliable.  Excellent  references.  Box 
2335,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

Composing  Room  Foreman — Now  employed, 
desire  change  south,  middlewest,  south¬ 
west:  references  to  character,  competency, 
production.  No  cost  to  giving  interview. 
Box  2213,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

Engraver-Photographer,  now  with  daily. 
Working  one-man  dept.  Producing  2.000 
sq.  inches  quality  work  per  week.  Want 
change  climate.  Box  2431,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Pressman-Stereotyper,  young,  progressive ; 
twelve  years  on  small  dailies— circulars, 
color  and  foremanship.  Box  2443,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Superintendent  —  Prasgrooiu 
Foreman;  newspaper,  commercial  and 
high-grade  color  work  experience;  owned 
and  operated  own  plant.  Box  2352,  E.  ft  P. 


Tonng  man,  28,  Unlveralty  graduate,  10 
years’  newepaper  composing  room  ex- 
parienea,  trained  in  trodaetlon  manage¬ 
ment  and  planning,  wishet  position  aa 
assistant  to  mechanical  luperintendent  or 
production  manager  of  metropolitan 
daily.  Free  to  travel.  Box  2307,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Promotion 

Promotion  Han — revenue  producer,  wants 
offer.  Writes,  sella,  biiild.s  classifica¬ 
tions.  Box  2392,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Publicity 


PUBLICl’TY  OR  EDITORIAL 
berth  sought  by  college  graduate,  age  27. 
Draft  exempt — third  class.  Experience 
in  both  publicity  and  editorial  work. 

Box  2440,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

Publicity  Expert — former  U.P.  Editor;  ex¬ 
ceptional  copy;  seeks  organizational  pub¬ 
licity-advertising  or  challenging  oppor¬ 
tunity;  will  entertain  propositions.  Box 
2312,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraisod 


All  negotiations  eonfidential 


Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  E: 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

TWO  ENTIRE  DAYS  of  this  column’s  every  care  that  it  does  not  become  With  the  best  of  intentions  on  all 

time  this  week  were  spent  with  known  outside  of  its  proper  botmda-  sides,  the  press  conference  often  fails 

newspapermen  and  public  officials,  ries.  to  convey  an  accurate  picture  of 

concerned  withques-  *  •  ♦  important  situations  to  the  inquiring 

„  tions  of  national  de-  oOTAV-TTur-  ?„  reporters.  It  is  the  job  of  the  news- 

Newspaper.  SP^I^G  of  papermen  to  ask  questions  that  may 

newspapers  fit  into  ^  *1,  wv,>  seem  impertinent  to  the  man  behind 

D.f.aM  that  pTcture.  We  correspondents  aligned  to  the  Vi^te 

were  present  on  both  tell  what  he  thinks  the 

days  as  an  “official  observer”;  both  Reporters  cataloeu^  for  identi-  ought  to  know,  to  answer  the 

sessions  were  executive,  but  absolutely  Are  Finger-  fi-atinn  The  Mavv  Questions  as  candidly  as  possible,  but 
no  restraints  were  laid  upon  this  Printed  nanarfmanf  nnt  in  to  withhold  what  he  believes  is  not 
writer  by  either  publishers  or  officials  „  ready  for  public  reading.  Between  the 

as  to  what  he  might  report  for  the  ,  ,  identification  ground, 

benefit  of  Editor  &  Publisher  readers,  regulations  several  weeks  ago.  Cor-  •  .  , 

respondents  regularly  assigned  to  the  ^  ^ASE  in  point  can  be  found  in 
To  s^ak  frankly,  it  w^  our  impres-  Navy  beat  wear  a  badge  with  their  ^^^g  reports  of  the  publishers’  con- 
sion  that  the  group  of  21  newspaper  picture.  All  non-umformed  employes,  fp-pnoe  with  the  Siecretarv  of  thp 
editors,  publishers,  and  news  service  even  aides  to  the  Secretary,  wear  Nai^wliich  wi  im! 


ries.  to  convey  an  accurate  picture  of 

«  *  *  important  situations  to  the  inquiring 

oTi-ci  A  T7-TXT/-  t  V  •  -  •  repoiters.  It  is  the  job  of  the  news- 

^  papermen  to  ask  questions  that  may 

Washm^n  on  ^  day  when  the  impertinent  to  the  man  behind 

correspondents  aligned  to  the  Vi^te  ^ 

ouM  mission  to  tell  what  he  thinks  the 

Reporters  ^  ^  public  ought  to  know,  to  answer  the 

Are  Finger-  ^  ^  questions  as  candidly  as  possible,  but 

Prleted  T  ®  to  withhold  what  he  believes  is  not 

j  ^  ready  for  public  reading.  Between  the 

stiff  identification  two,  the  truth  may  fall  to  the  ground, 
regulations  several  weeks  ago.  Cor-  •  •  * 

respondents  regularly  assigned  to  the  ^  ^ASE  in  point  can  be  found  in 
Navy  beat  wear  a  badge  with  their  some  reports  of  the  publishers’  con- 


editors,  publishers,  and  news  service  even  aides  to  the  Secretary,  wear 
representatives  who  attended  the  identifying  badges.  Correspondents 
meetings  came  with  the  idea  that  not  regularly  assigned  to  the  Navy 
censorship  might  be  the  reason  for  the  but  making  occasional  calls  for  news 
assemblies.  They  left  with  the  thought  receive  special  identifying  passes, 
that  no  cenwrship  of  any  kind  is  Naturally,  these  unexpected  steps  in 


CMsorship 
Is  Not 

Contemplated 


mediately  followed  by 
the  regular  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  corre¬ 
spondents.  From  the 
published  stories,  we 


contemplated  by  any  responsible  mem-  Washington  caused  plenty  of  discus-  should  surmise  that  the  Secretary 
ber  of  the  national  a^mistration,  so  around  the  National  Press  Club,  gave  a  general  version  of  what  had 

tong  as  the  United  States  not  -pbere  was,  probably  still  is,  resent-  happened  with  the  publishers’  group, 

become  a  belligerent.  In  the  latter  against  procedures  which  have  possibly  mentioning  his  recent  request 

ca^,  a  voice  which  speaks  with  ^een  associated  with  crime-but  the  for  newspaper  co-operation  and  in- 
authority  boto  in  new^a^r  ^d  broad  cross-section  of  correspondents’  forming  the  correspondents  that  the 
government  circles  assured  them  that  sentiment  regards  the  identification  publishers’  delegation  had  assured 
any  censorship  would  be  entirely  nieasures  as  justified.  This  opinion  full  co-operation, 
voluntary  and  that  public  opmion  bolds  that  they  are  not  steps  in  the  If  a  correspondent  found  in  that 
could  be  depends  ^  direction  of  censorship  or  press  con-  combination  a  hint  that  the  publishers 

of  newspa^rs  which  disregarded  the  but  a  method  of  keeping  out  of  had  agreed  to  “voluntary  censorship,” 
nations  best  interests.  official  contacts  the  representatives  of  as  at  least  one  did,  he  can  hardly  be 

We  can’t  make  that  too  emphatic —  contractors,  etc.,  who  might  masquer-  blamed  for  it. 


We  can’t  make  that  too  emphatic —  contractors,  etc.,  who  might  masquer- 
no  censorship  is  now  in  force  and  ade  as  newspapermen  to  obtain  valu- 


The  cold  fact,  however,  is  that  Sec- 
none  is  contemplated,  so  tong  as  the  able  advance  information.  retary  Knox  made  no  request  for 

United  States  is  not  a  belligerent.  We  understand  that  to  get  to  the  “voluntary  censorship”  and  that  the 
The  co-operation  requested  of  pub-  offices  of  responsible  Naval  authorities,  publishers,  as  individuals  or  as  a  group, 
lishers  recently  by  Secretary  of  the  the  occasional  correspondent  must  absolutely  no  commitment  to  the 

Navy  Knox  is  not  regarded  either  register  with  the  Marine  clerk  at  the  Secretary.  The  session  was  largely 
by  the  Navy  Department  nor  by  any  reception  desk,  and  then  be  escorted  devoted  to  questions  and  answers, 
of  the  publishers  with  whom  we  have  directly  to  the  man  he  wishes  to  see.  There  was  an  introduction  by  Lieut, 
been  in  contact  as  a  censorship  That  looks  normal  enough,  but  it  Commander  James  G.  Stahlman,  pub- 
measure.  It  was  a  request  that  infor-  doesn’t  please  the  columnists  who  pick  lisher  of  the  Nashville  Banner,  who  is 
mation  which  might  1^  of  value  to  a  up  an  exclusive  now  and  then  through  >^ow  an  aide  to  Secretary  Knox.  ’There 
potential  enemy  be  kept  from  potential  friendship  with  officials.  ''^^s  a  greeting  by  the  Secretary,  and 

enemy  eyes.  It  is  information  which  We  talked  it  over  with  one  of  the  ^  skeleton  outline  of  defense  progress 

patriotic  people  who  wish  to  follow  columnists  at  the  Press  Club  the  other  William  S.  Knudsen,  director  of 

the  country’s  preparedness  closely  evening,  and  he  pointed  out  how  the  Office  of  Production  Management, 

would  read  with  interest,  but  at  the  new  system  might  shut  off  his  “pipe-  Then  came  the  questions,  which  were 

same  time  it  is  information  that  is  in  line.”  about  equally  divided  between  the 

no  way  essential  to  their  daily  life  “iVe  been  a  friend  for  many  years,”  Secretary  and  Mr.  Knudsen. 

or  future  freedom  of  action.  Col.  he  said,  “of,  let  us  say.  Commander  The  censorship  bogie  was  quickly 
Knox,  it  will  be  recalled,  asked  news-  So-and-So.  I  pick  up  a  tip  on  some-  banished,  and  the  major  interest  on 
papers  to  use  caution  in  printing  the  thing  that  he  might  know  about,  and,  both  sides  of  the  room  was  concen- 
news  of  new  construction,  for  either  as  a  matter  of  routine,  I  drop  into  his  trated  on  how  the  newspapers  could 
land  or  sea  purposes,  new  inventions,  office  and  ask  him  about  it.  There  has  most  effectively  help  in  bringing  the 
and  the  movement  of  ships  or  troops,  always  been  a  certain  amount  of  national  production  effort  to  its  climax 
The  reasons  for  these  requests  were  ‘hush-hush’  about  naval  matters,  of  speedily  and  without  dangerous  side 

made  clear  to  the  representative  group  course,  but  in  the  past,  officers  have  effects  on  the  national  economy.  The 

which  spent  Wednesday  afternoon  at  used  discretion,  and  if  what  I  wanted  Secretary  told  of  gratifying  progress 
the  Navy  Department.  It  developed  to  know  did  not  seem  vital  to  national  in  naval  construction,  of  the  complete 
that  the  lines  suggested  in  Col.  Knox’s  defense.  I’d  probably  get  an  answer  absence  of  partisan  influences  in  the 
letter  of  Dec.  31,  1940,  were  being  sufficiently  definite  to  let  me  go  ahead  defense  effort,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
followed  by  many  newspapere  prior  with  my  story.  Under  the  new  system,  arousing  the  coimtry  to  the  immediate 
to  that  time.  And  the  discussion  also  none  of  my  official  friends  would  dare  perils  it  will  face  if  the  British  are 
brought  out  that  since  that  date  to  talk  to  me  on  any  such  subject  in  unable  to  withstand  the  all-out  Ger- 
several  newspapers  have  printed  news,  their  offices.  If  the  story,  as  I  printed  man  onslaught  and  if  the  British  fleet 
and  that  the  wire  services  had  carried  it,  didn’t  sit  well  with  the  people  at  were  captured  or  sunk.  There  was 

stories  which  ultra-discreet  editing  the  top,  it  would  be  simple  to  trace  nothing  in  his  remarks  that  was  new 

might  have  regarded  as  revealing  in-  my  source  through  the  reception  to  his  audience,  or  to  recent  readers 
formation  better  kept  quiet.  clerk’s  records.  And  the  Navy  has  of  newspapers. 

Neither  of  the  armed  services  have  technique  for  dealing  with  officers  Mr.  Knudsen  assured  the  group  that 


We  understand  that  to  get  to  the  “voluntary  censorship”  and  that  the 
offices  of  responsible  Naval  authorities,  publishers,  as  individuals  or  as  a  group. 


about  equally  divided  between  the 
Secretary  and  Mr.  Knudsen. 

The  censorship  bogie  was  quickly 


any  machinery  for  enforcing  the  pro-  turn.”  his  part  of  the  program  was  not  be- 

cedure  suggested  by  Secretary  Knox.  The  alternative,  social  or  secret  hind  schedule  and  would  be  moving 

There  is  no  disposition  to  blame  news-  meetings  between  the  writers  and  at  full  speed  before  the  summer, 

papers  for  printing  authentic  informa-  naval  officers,  was  distasteful  to  that  Both  sx>eakers  deprecated  the  recent 
tion,  obtained  by  legitimate  newspaper  particular  columnist  and  he  believed  newspaper  emphasis  on  strikes  in 
methods,  even  when  the  authorities  that  it  would  not  accord  with  the  defense  industries.  Col.  Knox  declar- 
believe  that  the  publication  was  bad  principles  of  his  Naval  friends.  So  ing  that  there  were  fewer  of  such 
from  a  national  policy  standpoint.  It  he  isn’t  at  all  happy.  strikes  today  than  there  were  a  year 

is  believed  that  Secretary  Knox,  from  We  don’t  know  yet,  because  the  ago  and  far  fewer  than  there  were 

his  years  of  newspaper  experience,  system  is  so  new,  whether  it  will  limit  at  the  beginning  of  the  1917  war 
holds  that  it  is  up  to  government  to  the  practical  contacts  between  the  production.  Both  capital  and  labor, 
police  its  own  grounds — in  other  newspapermen  and  the  Navy  to  the  the  editors  were  assured,  were,  in 
words,  if  the  Army  and  the  Navy  official  press  conferences  in  the  Secre-  general,  working  patriotically  and 
don’t  want  information  to  reach  tary’s  office.  If  it  does,  we  believe  without  thought  of  inordinate  profits 
certain  eyes  and  ears,  they  must  take  the  results  might  be  unfortunate,  from  the  defense  production. 


Both  of  the  officials  approved  a  q 
mark  by  one  of  the  editors  that 
defense  program  should  not  be  pc 
mitted  to  become  a  “prosperity  Idj 
for  any  interest,  that  no  one  shgi 
expect  to  get  rich  from  it,  and  that  U 
only  way  it  could  be  made  a  thoro^ 
success  was  by  hard  work,  thrift,  a 
sacrifice  by  both  manufacturen  a 
employes. 

According  to  the  officials,  there 
no  present  shortage  either  of  skm 
workmen  or  of  vital  raw  mateijl 
Unless  and  until  a  shortage  of  tnai 
rials  develops,  there  will  be  no  cu 
tailment  of  production  for  pub| 
consumption;  if  such  a  shortage  dc 
velops,  the  government  will  q 
hesitate  to  exercise  its  priority  ri^ 
Col.  Knox,  known  personally 
several  of  those  who  attended  ft 
publishers’  meeting,  emphasized  h 
interest  as  a  newspaperman  in  t) 
complete  freedom  of  toe  press  to  tg 
port  and  to  comment,  and  assured  ^ 
callers  that  no  censorship  was  in  efh 
or  contemplation,  or  would  be  while] 
sat  in  a  place  of  authority.  j 

Perhaps  we  may  be  charged  wl 
breaking  a  confidence  in  reveaft 
what  went  on  in  that  executive  sessig 
This  is  written  mainly  because  d 
accounts  we  read  Thursday  momli 
gave  us  a  totally  different  impreadi 
than  the  one  we  had  taken  avi 
from  the  meeting.  As  we  said  aboi 
no  blame  is  to  be  attached  to  com 
spondents  who  have  to  approxinii 
the  truth  by  putting  together  a  sell 
of  questions  and  answers  that  dd 
always  mesh.  J 

*  *  *  1 
ALONG  that  line,  we  might  comniH 
further  upon  toe  meeting  that  M 
publishers’  delegates  held  in  Nm 
York  on  Tuesdfl 
Nat  a  That  also  was  exeH 

tive,  but  toe  unanM 
Happy  Qyg  opinion  fromM 

Ending  start  was  that  j 
should  not  be  seed 
The  discussion  rambled  all  over  itf 
national  picture.  Some  of  it  wat^ 
a  persomd  nature.  At  least  one  2 
toe  five  hours  around  toe  table 
spent  in  choosing  toe  right  words  ■ 
express  toe  consensus  of  opinion  9 
toe  statement  that  was  issued  M 
publication.  J 

At  the  end,  a  brief  statement  id 
drafted  and  approved  word  for  wod 
by  toe  entire  group.  It  wasn’t  ■ 
exciting  statement,  as  will  be  id 
from  toe  report  at  toe  front  of  4 
issue,  but,  to  our  mind,  it  was  a  stNH 
ment  of  as  great  importance  to  neoH 
paper  makers  and  newspaper  readd 
as  has  ever  come  out  of  any  newsiMH 
gathering.  J 

It  was  toe  intent  of  toe  delegate  ii 
place  toe  statement  before  the  peopH 
as  assurance  that  their  newspipd 
were  not  abdicating  any  part  of  ftd 
function  of  reporting  news  compled 
and  accurately,  at  the  same  time  foM 
warding  national  defense,  and  M 
speaking  toe  co-operation  of  m 
officials  in  both  toe  preservatioB  m 
freedom  and  the  furnishing  of  a(» 
quate  news  and  support  for  toe  e” 
With  toe  names  of  those  pr 
toe  story  might  have  occupied 
inches  of  newspaper  space.  We 
eight  newspapers  on  Wednesday. ' 

:  one  published  toe  statement,  and 
one  was  toe  paper  of  one  of  toe : 

:  ipants.  The  story,  we  are  told, 

1  out  on  all  press  wires,  and  it  may 
received  wider  publication  West  of 
I  Alleghenies.  It  did  appear  in 
■  York  as  toe  tail  end  of  toe  New  Y 
!  Times’  Thursday  report  of  toe  m 
•  with  Secretary  Knox,  in  a  context 
,  seemed  to  us  to  deprive  it  com 
I  of  its  intended  effect.  Verily, 

I  papers  still  need  education  in  the 
5  of  public  relations  for  their 
interests. 
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